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A Century Old Apple Tree in Herkimer County, N Y 


Our illustration is from a photograph of a tree located on the farm of Seymour 
Keysor of Herkimer Co, N Y, and is believed to be one of the oldest and largest 
apple trees on record. It is a Pippin of some sort and was brought from Holland dur- 
ing the latter part of the 18th century. It is 12 ft in circumference and was 110 years old 
when the picture was taken. Though five generations have eaten of its fruit, it is still 
productive, and affords a pleasing bit of testimony relative to the attractive proposition 
of American horticulture. ‘‘May its shadow never grow less.” 
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PROFITS IN POULTRY 


and others. 
nized as the standard work on 
useful and ornamental breeds of 
poultry and their profitable 
management, is nearly one-third 
larger than any previous edition. 
The ways and means by which 
eggs or poultry can be grown at 
a profit are discussed in great 
detail. Care of chicks, diseases 
and their treatment, feeding 
and eare for eggs, or for meat, 
building coops and houses, ¢a- 
ponizing, marketing, warfare 
arainst pests, raising waterfowl 
and ornamental ponltry, are de- 
scribed at length. Thereference 
matter and tables and the state- 
ments of successful methods in 
actual practice are a_ special 
feature of the book. Never be- 
fore sold for less than 81.00 in 
<loth. 352 pages, 154 cuts. It is 
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book without further cost. 
and so on for any number. 
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New revised color plate edition by James Rankin, 
La P. H. Jacobs, T. M. Ferris, Burr Knapp, W. H. Rudd 
This new, revised aud eularged edition of what has always been recog- 





substantially bound in illumina- 
ed paper covers, 
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Size 51, x 8', inches 
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You are the only subscriber to this Journal at your Postoffice. 
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Size 5x 7 inches 


than those which have preceded it, 


Educational, Historical 
inches, and is substantially bound in illuminated eovers. 


1901 YEAR BOCK, ALMANAC AND WEATHER FORECASTS 


Contains 500 Pages, 1000 Topics, 10,000 Facts. 


The American Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac for 1901 is even of more value 
Statistics have been brought up to date, and 
the general subjects treated, while complete in themselves, supplement those 
which have appeared in the Year Books for the previous four years, without dupli- 
The new matter given is indispensable for daily use during the year to 
come, making this, like its predecessors, valuable for ready reference, and a record 
of practieal affairs which should be in every home. 
casts for every day in the year, and it isan Eneyelopedia of Official, Statistical, 
and General kuformation, 


It contains Weather Fore- 


It measures 51¢x84_ 
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THE FAMILY HORS Its Stabling, Care and 

Feeding. By GEO. A. 
MARTIN. To meet the wants of the millions of 
those who keep horses for work or for pleasure, and 
who desire to give their animals proper or rational 
care, and judicious and humane treatwent, this 
book has been written. It is confined strictly to the 
practical every-day care, shelter and management 
of the horse. It explains the underlying principles 
ad reasons for each special process, so-as to enable 
any intelligent observer to judge for himself as to 
the best plan to pursue in a given case. This is 
particularly notable in the chapter on Ailments 
ard Their Remedies. The chapter on Selecting 
the Horse is in itself worth the price of the book, 
and this may be said of several other chapters. 
Substantially bound in illuminated paper covers. 


Contains 45,800 words. All the 
average person has any use for. 

unexcelled, even by the great 
standard works ofto-day. Beside the dictionary it 
also contains twelve departments, as follows: 1, 
Abbreviations; 2, Peonouncing Dictionary; 3, Proper 
Names; 4, Gazetteer of the World; 5, Large Cities; 
6, Parliamentary Rules; 7, Business Instructor; 8, 
Social Etiquette; 9, Letter Writer; 10, Use of Capi- 
tals; li, Punctuation; 12, Postal Guide. It contains 
102 pages, handsomely bound in imitation leather 
covers. This goes with the Atlas as one premium. 
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In quality it is 





Exact size 3x 6 inches 





Exact size 3 x 6 inches 


KEEPING ONE CO Management of a Single 

Milch Cow. In this re- 
markable and unique booklet is given the experience 
of a vumber of practical writers, in clear and eon- 
densed form upon the keeping of one cow only. 
Nevertheless its title is somewhat misleading, as the 
work will be found just as valuable and useful to 
those who keep more than one cow, and as anplicable 
to those who make dairying a business. No book 
has ever been published which gives as much solid, 
everyday, commonsense information and personal, 
practical experiences on the subject, as this. Among 
the contributors to this work are Col. H. E. Alvord, 
Prof. D. D. Stade, and others not less practical, if 
less known to the public. Illustrated with full-page 
engravings of famous dairy cows. Substantially 


- bound in illuminated paper covers. 


ATLA First Quality, with 24 Pages of Maps in 

Colors and a Mass of Useful Information. 
One of the most compreheusive and valuable books 
of its size ever published. The maps are not cheap 
prints—they are printed just as finely as those ip 
books 10 or 100 times its size—are all in four and five 
colors. The maps cover not only the world in a 
general way, but many of them are in detail, showing 
the most important points in the whole world which 
anyone might want to find. The city maps show the 
streets and places of special interest. There is a 
fund of statistical matter and other information of 
general usefulness. It contains 64 pages, handsomely 
bound in imitation leather. This goes with the Die- 
tionary as one premium. 
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SPECIAL 30-DAY OFFER. 


a still further inducement we will send you the beautiful illustrated monthly magazine, 
and other suggestions, will be found on the editorial page. 


good work begin. Instructions for sending money, 


Address orders to either of our offices, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 
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If you will send us Six trial subscriptions at the s 
books, we will send you as a reward the entire set: o 
Housekeeping, described elsewhere, one year free. 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place, CHICAGO, Marquette B’d’ 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Homestead Building 


ecial rate of 25 Cents, including a choice of the 
books herewith described, seven in number, and as 
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YOUR CHOICE OF THESE BOOKS. 


| 

We should have many, and ; ' A | 
As an inducement to get one or more 8 
subscribers we make, for a limited time, the following special and remarkably liberal offer. 

If you will send us One trial subscription for Three M 

you as a reward any book described herein, the subscriber also to have his choice of any 
Should you send Two subscriptions we will allow you Two Books, 
Show our Journal to your neighbors and friends and you will be 
surprised to see how quickly they will subscribe, and you will thus secure one or more of these 
useful and invaluable 
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Book, vy 8. H. Platt, A. M., M. . 
everyday consultation by everyone—especially prepared for young as well as old. ia 
—= In the author’s 20-years of wide 
experience he has learned just @® 
what the mass of peovle needte x3 
know, that they may not besick, [Ss 
or may get well from sickness. 4 
Such knowledge is given in this @& 
book. Unlike ail other books 
for the people, the Secrets of 

Health is not confined to any one > 
school of healirg, but includes © 
the most successful practices of 3 
all schools. Utterly opposed to ma 
indiscriminate drug desing, the %& 
object of the book is to show ¢@ 

how, by simple and natural > 
methods, health may be pre- a 

served or restored withont doc- 3% 
tors’ fees or druggists’ bills. ‘ 
This book has never before Kg 
been sold in cloth for less than - 
#1.50 percopy Ithas 512 pages ia 
and is fully illustrated. In ad- 
dition it has colored plates es- & 

pecially made for this edition, 
showing the anatomical econ- > 

structi n of the bodyandissub- ¥* 
—_ stantially bound in attractive i} 
nize 6 by 74g inches paper covers. i 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
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Brown Rot of Peaches. 





=a] ROWN rot is one of the most 
serious factors in peach cul- 
ture. The dried and mummied 
peaches clinging to the trees 
are covered with the germs or 
: spores which produce this dis- 
ease. The shriveled peaches on the ground 
are also filled with these little seedlike or- 
ganisms awaiting favorable weather con- 
ditions for development. It is claimed that 
about $700,000 was lost to the peach growers 
of Ga last year on account of the ravages 
of this disease. It is generally distributed 
throughout the peach growing sections of 
the U S and Can and’ is of great impor- 
tance at this time. 

The disease not only attacks the fruit, 
but very seriously injures 
the twigs, giving an in- 
fested tree an appearance 
of having had the foliage 
burned. The same fungus 
attacks plums and cher- 
ries, but is not so serious 
on these fruits. The dis- 
ease is more virulent in 
wet seasons than during 
long, dry summers. The 
spores are exceedingly 
small and easily carried 
by the wind and other 
agencies. Some varieties 
of peaches are more sus- 
ceptible than others. Last 
season entire blocks of 
Alexander, Triumph, Ad- 
miral Dewey and Michi- 
gan were destroyed by 
this fungus. It was less 
frequently seen on Car- 
man, Waddell, Greens- 
boro, Early Crawford and 
the like. Any ~- variety 
densely covered with 
down is likely to rot bad- 
ly, as the spores adhere 
readily. 

The spore formation of 
this disease goes on rap- 
idly throughout the grow- 
ing season and it is only 
a short time before an en- 
tire orchard is overrun 
with it if the weather is 
damp. The seedlike spores 
develop in beadlike chains 
collecting upon the sur- 
face of the fruit. The 
mycelium or root-like 
tufts spread over the sur- 
face of the fruit and into 
the flesh in all directions, 
absorbing the juice, bring- 
ing about a change known 
as “rot.” 

From the fact that the spores of this dis- 
‘ease are carried over winter in the shriveled 
or mummied peaches on the trees or on 
the ground, its spread can be very mate- 
rially checked if fruit of this character is 
destroyed before the trees bud this spring. 
All dried and shriveled. peaches should be 
gathered from the trees and picked from 
the ground and burned without delay. 

It has been proved conclusively that the 
rot can be prevented almost entirely by 
careful spraying. The orchards of Samuel 
H. Rumph of Ga were sprayed last season. 
In a block of Emma peaches carefully 
sprayed four times, scarcely a rotten or 
speckled peach could be found. While in 
an adjacent orchard where there had been 
no spraying, the entire crop of the same 
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variety was ruined by the disease. Even 
the trees were seriously injured, as the fun- 
gus destroyed a large proportion of the new 
growth, 

For the latest complete account of the 
brown rot we would advise our readers to 
get a copy of bulletin 50 from the Ga exper 
sta. We are indebted to Prof A. L. Quain- 
tance of that station for the excellent pho- 
tograph reproduced herewith, showing fruit 
destroyed by the disease. General instruc- 
tions for mixing the spray for this rot are 
given in this issue under the head of Sea- 
sonable notes for spraying. 


—_—_—_ 


To Secure Better Seed Corn. 


Illinois farmers want a better breed of 
sweet corn. An organization has been per- 
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have started, we can confidently look for- 
ward to a decided improvement in the 
breeds of corn for. various purposes. There 
are great possibilities for the improvemerfts 
of other seeds along the same line, some- 
thirg of great value to farmers. 





Vines from Seed. 


E. M. LUCAS. 





The ipomeas or morning glories are an 
interesting vine, and some are brave grow- 
ers. If the object in planting a climber is 
shade, the Brazilian morning glory, Ipomea 
setosa, is suited to the purpose. It branches 
in every direction and the ample leaves 
overlap one another with the regularity of 
shingles, forming a complete curtain 

through which little sun- 
Teh light can penetrate. 
i 4 = It requires very little 
‘| attention beyond a rich 
soil for the roots to 
revel in, the neces- 
sary watering and a 
pinching back of the lat- 
eral shoots if they en- 
croach beyond their lim- 
its. The blossoms are 
borne in the greatest pro- 
fusion, a rosy pink in 
color, followed by ciliated 
reddish seed pods that 
add to the beauty of the 
vine. The seeds are rather 
difficult to germinate, be- 
ing very hard _ shelled. 
They must be placed in 
almost briling water, and 
allowed to remain in a 
warm plice for a week, 
when they vill swell and 
puff out to twice their 
normal size. Plant and 
they will germinate in a 
week. 

A vine that blooms dur- 
ing autumn is Ipomea 
gracilis, commonly called 
ivy-leaved cypress vine. 
The seeds germinate very 
slowly, often requiring 
from four to six weeks’ 
time, but once above 
mother éarth they bid 
fair to rival Jack’s fa-' 
mous beanstalk. It will 
cover a trellis or summer 
house completely with its 
dark, ivy-shaped leaves, 
and in late summer be a. 
blaze of color. The indi- 








vidual flowers are small, | 





ALEXANDER PEACHES, SHOWING ROT 


fected, with J. H. Coolidge of Galesburg as 
pres, and F. A. Warner of Sibley as sec, 
the object of which will be the selection and 
development of better strains of seed corn. 
It is also proposed to secure certain legis- 
lation which shall protect persons growing 
and selling pure-bred seed corn. 

The membership is limited to persons 
growing pure-bred corn on land worked by 
themselves. Members are required to sell 
all seed in the ear, unless otherwise ordered 
by the purchaser. A. D. Shamel of the univ 
of Ill, an expert judge of corn, has been 
appointed inspector, and all corn offered 
for sale by the members must be passed 
upon by him. 

If the objects of this organization are car- 
ried out along the lines the prime movers 





but they are borne on’ 

great forked racemes and 

are_a brilliant red, a per- 
fect foil to the dark leaves. 


Worms Attacking Roasting Ears—The 
only method known to me for protecting 
the sweet corn or roasting ear crop from 
the attack of early worms is to cut off 
the ends of the roasting ear husk with a 
sharp knife and throw the tops into a 
basket and burn them. This should be done 
about a week or 10 days before the ear is 
ready for market. The judgment and ob- 
servation of the grower can determine just 
the right time for this operation and in 
many cases it will save the entire roasting 
ear crop. If the pollen from the corn tas- 
sels does not fall upon the silk, no kernel 
or grain can form upon the cob.—[Prof J. 
H. Connell, Tex Exper Sta. 
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Preparing Corn Land for Planting. 


A. D. M’CALLEN, ILLINOIS. 
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The belief that anypody can grow corn 
is a fallacy and I have witnessed efforts 
almost as primitive as those of the Indians, 
who plewed the ground with a stick and 
left the crop to be taken care of by nature. 
Any yield of corn less than 30 bu per acre 
is poor, 30 to 50 bu is fair, and 50 to 70 bu 
is only good, while 70 to 100 bu is easily 
possible. To obtain a good yield with 
favorable climatic conditions, the following 
must be well understood and intelligently 
treated: Soil, preparation of seedbed, seed, 
pfanting and cultivation. I will try to pre- 
sent briefly the correct elementary know- 
ledge, derived from my own experience and 
the experience of others, upon all these 
subjects but the last, reserving that for a 
later article. 

Corn is one crop that cannot be overfed. 
The plant is a great feeder and will not 
thrive where only quack grass and bull 
nettles flourish. If your land is poor don’t 
plant it in corn with the idea of building 
it up. Soil that is too poor to grow a fair 
crop of potatoes should never be planted 
to corn, unless in the course of crop rota- 
tion to prepare for some other crops which 
may build up the soil. 

When to plow for corn will depend upon 
the kind of land. If it is sod land or new 
land that has never been plowed, it is better 
to plow it during the fall or early winter, 
than prepare for planting with disk or 
pulverizing harrow. Replowing in the 
spring, fall or winter plowed land would 
give best results. With any other kind of 
land start the plow as early in April as the 
soil is in prime condition for plowing, which 
is when the particles are dry enough to 
separate readily under the pressure of turn- 
ing the furrow. Never plow when the soil 
is wet and sticky. It is better to be a few 
days or weeks later in the planting than 
to plow the land wet. 

Lay off the lands with a view to drainage 
and ease in doing the work. If the fields 
are rolling, so that open furrows are not 
necessary for drainage, make but few and 
fill these in harrowing. 

Plow deep while the sluggards sleep, and 
you shall have corn to sell and to keep, is 
a good rule for the corn grower. Most 
soils shauld be plowed six to eight inches 
deep. The object is to form a deep bed of 
Ioose earth in which the roots of the corn 
may feed and obtain moisture during the 
season of growth. It is important that the 
plowing should be well done. Cut no more 
soil than the plow will turn and have the 
furrows clean and straight. Put every- 
thing on the surface out of sight. 

Harrow, drag, or otherwise pulverize the 
surface when dry enough to work well 
without sticking, and do not be satisfied 
until your field is level and in condition for 
a potato patch. Decide on what variety or 
varieties of corn you will grow and be 
guided in your selection by the demands of 
your market, the yield and the feeding 
value of the _ different varieties. Select 
sound, well-matured ears of uniform size 
and color, remembering the law of nature 
is, that like begets like. Any farmer can 
steadily improve the quality and increase 
the yield by selecting the best specimens 
of a certain type df corn he wishes to grow. 

As a rule the earliest planting makes the 
best corn. The planting, however, should 
be delayed until the seedbed is warm 
enough to readily germinate the grains and 
frosts are scarcely to be expected. From 
April 20 to May 20 covers the period when 
corn should be planted, although earlier or 
later plantings may sometimes do equally 
well. Shallow planting will give the best 
results. The corn will come up better and 
quicker and will make a better growth. 
One to ene and one-half inches is about the 
right depth. It is a mistake that deep 
rooting of the corn plant depends on deep 
planting. If the seedbed is rightly prepared 
the corn roots will take care of themselves. 
If there is lack of moisture at time of 
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planting a greater depth may be necessary. 

It doesn’t pay to get in a hurry when 
preparing to plant corn. I mean by this 
it doesn’t pay to leave anything undone 
that ought to be done in order to gain time 
that you may beat your neighbors. 

Tests made by agri exper stas have gen- 
erally resulted in more bushels of corn per 
acre from planting in drills 16 to 18 in apart, 
than planting in hills. In these tests, how- 
ever, the cultivation has been very thor- 
ough, so that the drilled corn had as good 
a chance as that planted in hills. The 
greater ease and thoroughness of cultivat- 
ing corn checked or planted in hills is much 
in favor of that method of planting. The 
better method for most farmers is that of 
checked-rowing or planting so as to admit 
of cultivation two ways. I think about the 
only reason most farmers have for drilling 
their corn is that it is more easily and 
quickly done than checking. 

Do the easy and the rapid methods of 
farming always pay? Let each corn grower 
as he plans his work for the coming season 
which marks the first year in the new cen- 
tury destined to be greater than all the 
past, decide to practice intensive culture 
with this great staple of American agri and 
raise not more acres but more bushels. 





Curing Cowpea Hay. 


W. H. BISHOP, DELAWARE. 





If cowpeas are pastured when young, say 
1 ft high, will they grow up again? Are 
they a good crop for soiling? If good for 
hay, when is the best time to cut?—[B. L. 
Johnston, Mich. 

Cowpeas make a good crop for soiling, 
silage or hay. Cut when young, some sec- 
ond growth is usually made, but the quan- 
tity will depend upon the amount of ‘heat 
available during the remainder of the sea- 
son. The cutting must be relatively early 
for a profitable second growth to be made. 
I have had a second growth of New Era 
peas from ripe pods in a favorable season. 
If not too severely pastured, so as to seri- 
ously injure the stubble, it is probable that 
a second growth would be made after pas- 
turing as after cutting. 

As a soiling crop there is nothing better 
during their season. Pound for pound cow- 
pea vines are more valuable than corn, fod- 
der and will produce more milk. <A varie- 
ty should be selected that does not run 
extensively, so the crop can be harvested 
easily. For soiling purposes their feeding 
value would be about the same as an equal 
weight of clover, and the yield per acre 
much greater. 

For hay, the vines should be cut when 
the first pods are ripening and such 2 
method of curing adopted as will result 
in keeping as many as possible of the leaves 
attached to the vines. They should be 
cured until no moisture can be squeezed 
out of the stalks by hard twisting. They 
may heat after putting in the barn, but if 
perfectly free from outside moisture and 
put away on a bright, clear day, then let 
alone, hay will come out in good condition. 





Kansas Gold Dust—In the early days so 
much corn was produced in Kan that it 
was impossible for farmers to provide 
cribs. It was no uncommon sight to see 
thousands of bushels piled on the ground 
without any protection whatever, as shown 
in the illustration. This rather careless 
method of keeping corn has largely been 
discontinued, but in a recent trip over the 
Santa Fe road through central and south- 
ern Kan, I saw a number of piles on open 
meadows. Of course, the crop was espe- 
cially heavy in some sections of the state 
last year, and farmers were for a time short 
of crib room. The wonderful productive- 
ness of Kan land under favorable condi- 
tions is demonstrated by just such scenes. 
[B. S. F. 


Clover Hay, bright, clean and _ fresh, 
should be fed to young’ calves, colts and 
lambs three times a day. ’ 


Special Money Crops. 


Growing Mushrooms for Market. 
CHANCE TO DEVELOP A PROFITABLE INDUSTRY IN 
THE UNITED STATES—BY DR B. M. DUGGAR, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


It is a remarkable fact that in the U S 
to-day we are importing from France near- 
ly all of the mushrooms consumed. In 
fact, we have little or no market for the 
fresh-grown product except what is created 
by the demands of the best trade in our 
larger cities. The general public continues 
to look upon the mushroom industry as 
an occupation for the amateur and the 
crank. As a consequence, the price which 
the fresh mushroom brings places it far 
beyond the purse of the masses. The few 
who attempt to raise these plants in cellars 
or in specially constructed mushroom 
houses do not, as a rule, count upon as 
many successes as failures. The methods 
adopted seem to indicate too clearly that 
we do not thoroughly understand the con- 
ditions, and it suggests that we need to 
work out methods of our own, not follow- 
ing without reason the practices which 
have become merely customary. 

In this country there are, nevertheless, 
a few important exceptions to the general 
rule that mushroom growing as a commer- 
cial enterprise is unsuccessful. In the plas- 
ter caves of Mumford and Akron, N Y, the 
mushroom industry is apparently beginning 
on a small scale to ground itself as firmly 
as in the famous limestone caves of 
Franee in the vicinity of Paris, the very 
home of the mushroom industry. Having 
visited the caves at Mumford and at Paris, 
I am encouraged to give in brief some of 
the more salient points concerning the 
methods of culture in vogue, especially at 
Mumford, N Y, Geveloped by Supt C. H. 
Root. 

The caves at this place have resulted 
from the mining of plaster rock, and they 
are at present more than a mile in extent. 
According to the level of the overlying 
land, they vary from a few feet to a con- 
siderable depth below the surface. The 
hight. of: the caves is often eight feet, and 
the width ranges from a few yards to 
large open spaces of considerable extent, 
the roof being supported by rock pillars 
and by posts; A narrow railway extends 
almost throughout the caves, and by means 
of a small-car the manure and other mate- 
rials are readily and cheaply handled. Sta- 
ble manure is everywhere considered the 
best product for the growth of mushrooms, 
and at Mumford this material is obtained 
by the carload from Rochester. That which 
has lain for some time in the stable. is 
richer and better, yet the material should 
contain a sufficient amount of straw to 
give it lightness. When received this ma- 
nure is piled about three feet deep into 
heaps of considerable extent, in order to 
undergo the necessary processes of fermen- 
tation. For this a considerable heat is 
necessary, but the manure must not. be 
allowed to firefang. The fermentation pro- 
cess usually requires about three weeks. 
During this time it requires constant. at- 
tention, and it must be forked about at 
least three times, and often more frequent- 
ly. It may also be watered, if a tendency, 
to dryness is evident or if it becomes too 
warm. When ready for use the compost 
has a rich brown color, it has lost much 
of its disagreeable odor and become quite 
fine in quality. 

PREPARATION OF THE BEDS, 

The beds are usually made in the ridge 
form, which is the French type. The ma- 
nure is piled into a row and it is well 
trampled as it is being made into the de- 
sired form. These beds are usually about 
18 in broad at the base, and quite as high 
as broad. Flat beds are also constructed, 
and while probably not quite so prolific in 
proportion to space occupied, they are de- 





sirable in many inconvenient situations. 
Loosely made beds are by no means so 
good as compact ones. The former lose too 
readily the warmth and moisture which are 
so necessary for the development of the 
mushrooms; and they are subject to varia- 
tions, which do not so much enter into con- 
sideration in the compact bed. After the 
formation of the bed the manure undergoes 
a secondary fermentation, and the temper- 
ature will rise considerably. It should in 
no case, however, rise sufficiently to cause 
the appearance of firefang. When the tem- 
perature of the bed has again fallen to 
from 80 to 90 deg F, which should require 
but a few days, the time for spawning has 
arrived. No time should then be wasted, 
for such a degree of temperature at the 
beginning seems best in order to incite the 
more or less dormant spawn to active 
growth. 

Disregarding for the moment the nature 
of the spawn to be employed, a few words 
may be said about the insertion of the 
spawn. Pieces of the manure containing 
the spawn are best placed about 18 in apart, 
if in the ridge beds; these should be insert- 
ed alternately, first near the bottom and 
next near the top on each side of the bed. 
If very dry, the spawn may be moistened 
beforehand. It is inserted to a depth of a 
few inches, and the manure firmly pressed 
about it. 

Most of the spawn used in America to- 


MUSHROOM -CULTURE 


which may have prevailed. Such old deteri- 
orated spawn is to be carefully guarded 
against by all growers. As a_ result of 
scientific work in France, it is now claimed 
that a spawn may be grown direct from 
the mushroom spores under certain secret 
cultural conditions. In this way they are 
able to get just the mushroom desired, 
and to grow the desired spawn quite pure. 
This is a great step in advance, and for 
the encouragement of the mushroom indus- 
try at home, similar methods are being 
attempted in this country. Growing vir- 
gin spawn direct from the spores by prac- 
tical growers has also been attempted with 
a degree of success. The process consists 
essentially in sowing the spores of the 
mushroom on thin layers of well-prepared 
manure, and thus obtaining a growth direct 
from any desired form of the mushroom. 
Whatever may be the character of the 
spawn used, if necessary to keep it for 
any length of time it should be stored in 
a cool place where the conditions are more 
or less dry. 


CLOSE ATTENTION TO DETAILS NECESSARY. 


While there exists considerable difference 
of opinion among those who have had expe- 
rience with mushroom growing, there are 
certain matters upon which all will agree. 
Successful culture of the mushroom de- 
mands the closest attention at every point, 
else one may succeed the first year and fail 








WHEN CORN 


day is imported from France and England, 
and is usually obtained through seedsmen 
or special dealers. There is no reason for 
this importation of foreign spawn except 
that it is about the only way in which a 
safe spawn may be secured. The mush- 
room grows wild in our meadows and fields, 
and the spawn undoubtedly occurs natur- 
ally in the barnyard manure piles of this 
country as well as of France. In these 
places it has been but little sought in this 
country, while in France there are little 
farmers who devote much time to _ the 
search after the “virgin” spawn of the ma- 
nure piles, which they sell at a high price 
to the mushroom growers. It is said that 
some are so adept in this curious profes- 
sion that they are able to distinguish the 
spawn of certain distinct forms of the 
mushroom, one from another. A “virgin” 
spawn is supposed to have originated di- 
rectly. from the spores, or germs, of the 
mushroom, It is often used for the purpose 
of “seeding” small beds from which a new 
stock of spawn is secured. 

The best spawn from beds which have 
already borne may be used for one or more 
successive crops, but it is claimed that in 
time it deteriorates badly, and must be 
discarded. Moreover, it is more likely to 
give a cumulative impetus to any disease 
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KANSAS 

ever afterward. The French growers are 
among the most progressive gardeners of 
the country. The mushroom is sensitive to 
atmospheric conditions. If grown in caves 
or in low cellars, attention must be given 
to ventilation and to the amount of mois- 
ture present. The temperature is an im- 
portant matter. It would seem that a tem- 
perature of from 55 to 60 deg is most desir- 
able for an abundant crop. A higher tem- 
perature may produce them more quickly, 
but not so evenly or abundantly. For this 
reason it is seldom possible to grow them 
in the ordinary mushroom house during 
the warmer ‘months, whereas in caves 
they may be grown throughout the 
year. 

The manure of the stable is best, and 
too much straw is undesirable. During 
fermentation the temperature may rise very 
high, but at no time must the manure 
be wet enough so that water can be 
squeezed from it on pressure in the hand. 
A good spawn will show a _thread-like 
development of the fungus. ramifying 
through the cakes of manure. That which 
appears merely moldy is not so desirable. 
Moisture in the beds is more favorable 


when supplied frequently (if necessary) in 
small amounts than when a heavy water- 
ing is given at one time. 


Manure once 
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used should never be used a second time 
for mushroom purposes. When about time 
for the bed to begin fruiting a layer about 
one inch deep of a pure quality of soil 
should be spread over the surface of the 
bed and solidly compressed. The mush- 
room is subject to certain fungous diseases 
and to insect depredations, and attention 
should be paid to these. From the prepara- 
tion of the manure it requires about three 
months for the maturity of a crop of 
mushroonis. 

Caves are undoubtedly the best localities 
for the growth of mushrooms, and there 
are in N Y particularly many neglected lo- 
calities in which this industry might thrive. 
Doubtless one of the greatest difficulties 
in growing the mushroom for home use 
lies in the fact that ft is not easy to prop- 
erly care for the manure when prepared 
in smcll quantities, and other conditions 
are also likely to be more or less 
disregarded. - 





Lawns and Lawn Making. 


F, LAMSON-SCRIBNER, AGROSTOLOGIST DEPT AGRI 





The best lawns I have seen are those 
composed of a single variety of grass. So 
long as the texture and color are good it 
makes but little difference what variety is 
used, presupposing the soil to have been 
properly and carefully prepared. For N EB . 
and regions near the coast, where the in- 
fluence of the ocean winds may have some 
effect, Rhode Island bent an. creeping bent 
are the best grasses to use. They require 
careful attention, however, more than Ken- 
tucky blue grass, and for general purposes 
I would recommend Kentucky blue grass. 
Lime is required in the soil to make it do 
its best. From experiments at some of the 
agri exper sta Rhode Island bent and oth- 
er bent grasses are not improved by the 
application of lime. Now, for a mixture 
I would recommend Kentucky blue grass, 
Italian rye grass and white clover. The 
Italian rye grass is introduced simply for 
immediate effect. 

An ultimate lawn should consist of blue 
grass and white clover. Another mixture 
which may be recommended is Kentucky 
blue grass, crested dog’s tail and white 
clover. In this case also Italian rye grass 
could bé added if an immediate covering is 
desired. This mixture is good for some- 
what shaded lawns. In N E and the mid- 
dle states some of the fescues might be 
used for lawns, but their characters are 
not well understood, and it is difficult to se- 
cure seeds true to name owing to their close 
resemblance one to another. The creeping 
red fescue is a valuable seed for light or 
sandy soils, and sown thickly makes a 
good turf. For woodland parks I know of 
nothing better than crested dog’s tail and 
various leaved fescue, Festuca hetero- 
phylla. I have seen beautiful lawns of 
Kentucky blue grass as far south as At- 
lanta, Ga, but ordinarily, at points so far 
south, Kentucky blue grass will not sur-— 
vive the hot summer months. Its place is 
taken by Bermuda grass, which stands any 
amount of hot sun, and remains beauti- 
fully green throughout the season, or St 
Augustine grass or Charleston lawn grass, 
which is used for lawns in cities near the 
coast from Charleston southward. Poor and 
weedy lawns are the result of improper 
care or bad management, and, as stated 
above, an attractive lawn depends less 
upon the variety of grass than upon the 
preparation of the soil and subsequent care. 





The Best Breed of any kind of stock is 
generally the kind you like the best, for you 
will give them better care than a breed 
you do not admire. 





We must have more and better forage 
crops. The country is being cut up into 
small farms for fruit, but we must keep 
stock to keep up the land.—[{E. J. John- 
ston, Van Buren Co, Mich 
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Growing and Feeding Mangel Wurzels. 


ROBERT CASS, NEW YORK. 
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The ground should be thoroughly plowed 
and harrowed. That upon which potatoes 
or corn was raised the previous year is 
preferable. If a dark loam with yellow 
clay subsoil so much the better. Mark the 
ground with drag as you would for plant- 
ing corn in drill rows at least three feet 
apart. A Planet Jr hand drill is ex- 
cellent for sowing, which should be done 
as early as the middle of May. 

The only fertilizing I use is about 15 
wagon loads of well-rotted manure which 
is harrowed in the previous year for pota- 
toes. After the seeds are fairly up I go 
through the field with the common A-har- 
row, repeating this as often as once a 
week until large enough to use the culti- 
vator. This I use frequently, always exer- 
cising care that this work shall be done 
before 10 o’clock in the morning, as the 
dew which has formed during the previous 
night contains much ammonia and oxygen, 
thereby giving the little plants the benefit 
of these important plant foods by mixing 
them with the soil. All other crops re- 
quiring such care should receive it at this 
time of day. The thinning out to three to 
six inches apart, according to richness of 
soil, should be done when the plants are 
% to % in in diameter. After the weeds 
are once pulled out but little hoeing is 
necessary, as most of the work can be done 
with the cultivator. 

Sown about the middle of May they will 
be ready to gather into the cellar the first 
of October. If frost is likely to come ear- 
lier, they can be pulled and thrown in 
piles, as they will not endure very much 
freezing while growing. Cut off the 
top. Don’t wring it off. In handling do 
not break the skin or otherwise bruise them 
any more than can possibly be avoided, as 
this injures their keeping qualities. Store 
in dark part of the cellar free from any 
possibility of freezing. 

The stock to which I feed mangels are 
more especially cows giving milk and young 
cattle. In both instances I get most excel- 


lent results. To each cow I give eight 
quarts of the cut mangels three or four 
times during the week. About half this 
amount is sufficient for young cattle. Give 
to the animals just after watering. Dur- 


ing the five years in which I have grown 
them I have noted a marked healthfulness 
in my stock and an increase in the quan- 
tity of milk produced. For young cattle 
they are most excellent. The kinds giving 
best satisfaction with me are Henderson’s 
Colossal long red and Golden Tankard. The 
first is blogd red in color and exceedingly 
nutritious. The flesh of Tankard is a bright 
golden yellow. Both varieties exceedingly 
distinct. 





Growing Market Potatoes. 


JOHN TYE, MINNESOTA. 





Almost any kind of soil that will raise a 
crop of corn will produce good potatoes if 
properly prepared. It is very essential that 
the ground be loose and fine before the seed 
potatoes are planted. If the land has been 
riowed in the fall, disk or harrow till it is 
loose and fine to a depth of three inches, 
then plow again. This will turn the loose 
soil down to the bottom of the furrow. Har- 
1ow down fine again. This will give a good 
seed bed of six or seven inches of fine loose 
earth. 

If. ycu wish to plant in hills they should 
be about 3% ft apart each way, to allow of 
free cultivation. I mark with a corn mark- 
er one way, and then use a four-shovel 
sulky cultivator to open up the furrow the 
other way, taking off the two Inside shov- 
els and fastening the other two the desired 
distance apart. 

The next thing of importance is to have 
gcod seed of some popular salable variety. 
Cut to one or two eyes and plant only one 
piece in a hill. Place your foot on each 
piece so as to press it down into the loose 








FIELD CROPS 


dirt as deep as possible. This will make 
covering easier and will also prevent dry- 
ing out. Cover with a hoe, putting one hoe- 
ful of dirt on each piece of potato. The 
riarks made by the sulky cultivator will 
remain so as to be easily seen across the 
field. Never plant scabby potatoes if it 
can be avoided, but if you must plant them, 
soak in corrosive sublimate solution, one 
part of sublimate to 1000 parts water, for 
two hours before plantiny. 

After planting it will not be necessary to 
do anything more to the potato patch for 
two weeks. By that time pigeon grass and 
other weed seeds will have commenced to 
grow by the thousands, but the potatoes 
will not be above the ground. Now take the 
sulky cultivator and turn the inside shovels 
a little, so that when you follow the cul- 
tivator marks it will leave the ground as 
level as possible. This will kill all the 
weeds, and by the time they start up again 
the potatoes will be out of the ground. They 
can then be easily cultivated. Some ad- 
vise dragging the potato field after plant- 
ing to kill weeds. I never do it, for if the 
soil is very loose the drag is sure to break 
off many sprouts and sometimes entirely re- 
move the seed piece out of its place. 

The cultivating should be kept up as long 
as the vines will permit, and the soil should 
never be allowed to bake after a heavy rain 
or ugly, deformed, bunchy potatoes will re- 
sult. A good plan is to cultivate once a week 
whether there are any weeds in the patch 
or not, for if dry weather prevails the loose 
Girt will hold the moisture better. If rain- 
fal. is excessive, the ground cannot bake if 
the cultivator is kept going. The hiller 
should be used the last two or three times. 
It will not disturb the small potatoes, which 
will set before the vines are large enough 
to stop the cultivation. 

If potato bugs bother the vines much, 
spray with paris green. A spraying pump 
for that purpose can be bought for 50c at 
most hardware stores, but if one cannot be 
obtained, mix paris green, one teaspoonful 
to three gallons water, and for a sprinkler 
use a bunch of timothy heads, and when 
you are through using, put it into the stove. 
It is only the work of a minute to get an- 
other when needed. 

If the potatoes are to be shipped as soon 
as harvested, they should not be dug un- 
til the middle of Oct. They can be dug in 
the forenoon, left to dry for a few hours in 
the sun, then loaded into wagons and hauled 
directly to the cars. 


Manures and Fertilizers. 





The Agricultural Value of Bone Meal. 





Every intelligent farmer knows the bene- 
ficial and lasting effects of an application 
of pure bone meal to many soils and crops. 
It is most beneficial on soils that lack ni- 
trogen and phosphoric acid, or for crops 
that draw heavily on these two elements 
in the soil. To make the subject plain, we 
must first explain the chemistry of bones. 

Bone meal of standard quality contains 3 to 
4 per cent of nitrogen and 20 to 25 per cent 
of phosphoric acid, the balance being mainly 
lime and water. 

1. In the chemical union which makes such 
pure bone, three parts lime are united with 
two parts phosphoric acid, to form threc-lime 
——— or bone phosphate, which is soluble 
n sulphuric acid, but in the water of the soll 
dissolves very slowly. This three-lime phos- 
phate is the form in which these two ele- 
ments occur in whole bones, bone meal, or in 

hosphate rock, except that the rock is rare- 
y if ever so pure as bones. 

When this three-lime phosphate is treated 
with sulphuric acid, the treated mass is 
known as “dissolved bone meal,” ‘dissolved 
rock phosphate,” ete. The mass so treated 
contains two forms of phosphate: 

2. In the one case, two parts of lime 
unite with two parts phosphoric acid to 
make twwo-lime phosphate or “reverted’’ phos- 
phate, as it is known in fertilizers; in 
this form, the phosphoric acid is soluble in 
soil waters containing carbonic acid. In this 
form the phosphoric acid becomes gradually 
available to plants. 

3. In the other case, one part of lime unites 
with two parts phosphoric acia to form 
one-lime phosphate or soluble phosphate, 
which is therefore in a form to be quick- 
ly or at once taken up by plants. It is 





true, however, that after being in the soil a 


few days this soluble phosphate gradually 

changes to the “reverted’’ form. Hence it is 
mainly useful in giving plants a quick start. 
It will be seen at once that superphosphates 
dissolved phosphates or other manufacture 

fertilizers may contain their phosphoric acid 

in all three forms. How important this fact 

becomes to the farmer and user of fertilizers 

appears from this little table: 

100 Ibs 

Phos contains 

Lime acid Total Phos 

ibe = ibs lbs Lime acid 


Three-lime phosphate or 


pure bone phosphate 
CE cicusateutescsekee 168 142 310 64 4 
Two-lime hosphate or 
“reverted phosphate 
GEE. accae te capccteanas 112 142 «#4254 #41 «262 
One-lime phosphate or 
*“* soluble ”’ phosphate 
GIN. nn. 6 <ctieseseeeseses 56 142 198 @ 61 


Views as to the comparative value of 
these three forms of plant food are given 
in Bulletin 35 from the Hatch experiment 
station of the Massachusetts agricultural 
college in which Prof Wellington summar- 
izes recent experiments on this subject in 
Germany and America. He concludes 
from all this work that “‘the superior value 
which has hitherto been accorded to undis- 
solved bone meal as a fertilizer is due sole- 
ly to the nitrogen which it contains. Un- 
dissolved bone meal as a phosphate ferti- 
lizer is no more valuable than are the raw 
mineral phosphates,” therefore Prof Well- 
ington maintains that raw bone meal must 
be classed with the raw rock phosphates 
rather than the high grade phosphates con- 
taining available phosphoric acid. “As a 
phosphate fertilizer, bone meal yields no 
better results than mineral phosphates, on 
loams or sandy soils, or on soils very rich 
or very poor in phosphoric acid, whether 
with grains or with turnips.” 

In other words, it is maintained that fine 
ground bone meal furnishes its phosphoric 
acid to plants no more readily than does 
fine ground rock phosphate untreated 
with acid. Hence the application to a plot 
of bone meal sufficient to furnish 100 lbs of 
actual phosphoric acid will produce as good 
results as the application of an equal 
amount of raw rock phosphate in sufficient 
quantity to furnish 100 lbs of actual phos- 
phoric acid, a like amount of nitrogen be- 
ing also supplied. This is going further 
than the most extreme advocates of rock 
phosphate have ever gone. 

Wellington proceeds to say that the best 
form in which to apply bone meal is as 
dissolved phosphate, in which the phos- 
phoric acid appears in the reverted form. 
“This dissolved bone meal is better adapted 
for stocking land with a supply of phos- 
phoric acid than the more quickly avail- 
able superphosphates.” This last point 
will also be criticised by many farmers who 
from their experience prefer pure bone meal 
rather than dissolved phosphate for lasting 
effect. 

The question is one of cost as well as of 
crop producing power. So much more ac- 
tual phosphoric acid could be obtained for 
a dollar in the raw bone than in the re- 
verted form, that some maintain it is bet- 
ter economy to buy the raw bone meal or 
fine ground rock phosphate, because, they 
argue, the chief ingredient will yield enough 
phosphoric acid in an available form for 
crops to feed on, and have a large surplus 
of the less soluble acid for future crops. 
For the same reason Prof Wellington says 
dissolved bone is preferable over the super- 
phosphates for lasting effect. But when it 
comes to ordinary garden and farm crops 
we must remember that the first office of a 
fertilizer is to give the crop a good start. 
This is the work of the soluble phosphate 
or one-lime phosphate, then the dissolved 
phosphate or two-lime form backs up the 
crop and the bone phosphate or three-lime 
form remains in the soil as a reserve fund 
to become more slowly available for the 
present or succeeding crops. Prof Welling- 
ton's views will not be accepted readily. 





Cauliflower is one of the luxuries of the 
garden. It needs the same cultivation and 
attention as cabbage, but requires more 
skill to produce it. Good seed is more im- 
portant than in most vegetables. 








A Query in Seed Germination. 


A. J, PIETERS, U 8 DEPT AGRI. 





Tae impression prevails in this section 
that the use of cottonseed meal as a fer- 
tilizer prevents germination of the seed in 
the soil. Can you advise me regarding this 
matter?—[T. Breverd, Fairfax Co, Va. 

I have never before heard of cottonseed 
meal exerting an injurious effect on seed 
germination. That chemical fertilizers 
sometimes prevent germination has been 
shown by a number of investigators, includ- 
ing the late Mr G. H. Hicks of this dept. 
The results of his experiments, and also 
the previous history of the work in this 
line, may be found in bulletin No 24 of the 
division of botany. Mr Hicks found that 
certain fertilizers, especially nitrate of soda 
and muriate of potash, when applied in 
large quantities, were very detrimental to 
germination, both when applied directly or 
when mixed with the soil in a quantity of 
1% or more. 

Of course cottonseed meal is largely val- 
uable on account of its content of nitrogen. 
This is changed to nitrate of soda by the 
nitrifying organisms in the soil, but it 
seems doubtful whether this process can 
go on rapidly enough to produce a suffi- 
cient quantity of nitrate of soda to injure 
the germination of seeds. If the cottonseed 
meal is applied to cotton seed a plausi- 
ble explanation might be that certain germs 
or fungoid diseases were transmitted to 
the young seedlings which were killed im- 
mediately after germination. But this 
theory would not apply to other seeds. If 
your correspondent has any more exact 
information on the subject we shall be glad 
to learn of it. 





Spreading Manure in Winter—After 50 
years’ experience I think it is best to draw 
manure out and spread it as fast as made. 
I have had better crops from land where 
manure had been spread on a foot of snow 
than on adjoining land where the manure 
was not spread until spring. Where the 
average farmer makes his greatest mis- 
take is in not saving liquids. We are told 
that liquids are richer in plant food than 
solids and yet 75 per cent of: the farmers 
let all liquid go to waste and then wonder 
why their farms grow poorer every year. 
For saving liquids nothing will equal swamp 
muck, as it will soak up more than six 
times as much as sawdust or loam. It is 
useless in its raw state, and should be 
dug in the fall, drawn to the high lands and 
spread two feet deep where it will freeze. 
In the spring it will be a fine dust and will 
soak up its own bulk. I would have it if 
I had to draw it five miles. A load of it 
soaked with liquids is of as much value as 
a load of the best stable manure.—[Sub- 
scriber. 

Successful Treatment of Strawberries 
As soon as the frost is out I manure the 
plants with well-rotted manure and fertil- 
izer with some hardwood ashes, working 
the whole into the ground. Then as soon 
as they begin to blossom I cover the 
ground under the plants and about them 
with straw. I use oat straw generally, but 
any kind will answer the purpose. This 
serves the double purpose of a mulch and 
keeps the fruit clean. Then when the 
plants are done fruiting I loosen up the 
straw, that it may become thoroughly dry, 
I set fire to it and burn off everything. 
Not a plant or anything to make one seems 
to be left, but in a few days the new leaves 
begin to appear and in three or four weeks 
there are strong, vigorous plants ready for 
the next season’s work. In this way the 
roots are relieved of the burden of carry- 
ing the old leaves while the new ones are 
beiny formed, hence the greater strength 
of the new ones. While there is not heat 
enough to injure the roots, there is suffi- 
cient to kill the weed seed and grubs, while 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Fcr the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 





SOIL FERTILITY 


it loosens the ground and helps by the 
ashes to fertilize it. I do not have to re- 
new the beds nearly as often, but every 
year get good returis. This has been my 
method for at least 10 years—and has never 
failed.—[T. R. Patillo. 





Seed Clover with Oats—I always get 
the best stand of clover and timothy by 
sowing with oats. The ground is then in 
better condition to receive the seed and to 
withstand drouth. I plow the ground so 
as to leave it as level as possible, then go 
over it once with the harrow before sow- 
ing. After sowing I harrow twice, cross 
harrowing the second time. I then sow 
clover and timothy and harrow once light- 





ly, doing the last harrowing myself.— 
[Henry Allison, Ocean Co, N J. 
Seeding Brome Grass—E. R. P.: Brome 


grass is very unlike Johnson grass. Have 
no hesitation in giving it a trial. The seed 
can be obtained from the prominent seeds- 
men who advertise in this journal. It 
should be sown in the spring on well-pre- 
pared land at the rate of 20 to 25 Ibs per 
acre. The seed costs about $2.25 per bu of 
14 Ibs. 





Muscle Forming Hog Feed—The most 
available and cheapest are middlings, 
skimmilk, peas, field beans, bran or wheat. 








Cleanse 


Your Blood 


The cause of all spring humors, pim- 
ples and eruptions, as well as of that 
tired feeling and poor appetite, is found 
in impure, depleted blood. 

The perfect blood purifier is Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, as multitudes know by ex- 
perience. 

It cures all blood diseases, from the 
smallest pimple to the stubborn scrof- 
ula sore—from morning tiredness to 
extreme nervous prostration. 


Begin taking it TO-DAY. 


HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Spring Medicine. 
Be sure to get Hood’s 


Tomatoes, 


Cucumbers and Cabbages 


should be forced rapidly during their 
early periods of growth by a liberaluse of 


Nitrate of Soda. 
When judiciously applied, these crops 





will be ready for market two weeks or 
more ahead of those not properly 
treated. The best results of Nitrate of 


Soda are obtained when used in combin- 
ation with phosphates and potash salts. 
For particulars and for list of dealers 
— John A. Myers, 12-C John 
, New York City. No expense to you. 








=a Packages 
For BERRIES, 


PEACHES, GRAPES 
and MELONS. 


Ilustrated Catalogue, FREE. 
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POTASH 


To produce the best re- 
sults in fruit, vegetable or 
grain,. the fertilizer used 
must contain enough Potash, -} 


For particulars see our pamphlets. 
We send them /ree, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


STEVENS 
FERTILIZER SOWER 


Meete all the requisites 
ofa simple, strong and 
durable machine that 

















potate grower. 
he cotton planter 
will find it of value 

























will distribute all in distributing fer- 
kinds of commercial] tilizer. Adjustable 
and home made shafts quickly 
fertilizers evenly in changed to tongue. 
any desired quantity Easy draft, one or 
per acre, Sows in two horses. Saves 
drills or broadcast, enough fertilizer in 
Valuable on every a season by even dis- 
farm, but indis-«- tribution, to pay 
meable ito the for iteelf. Sows 6 
obacceo and feet lin. wide. 
Circulars free. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A, T. CO. 


Box 1%, Pt yen 0 FALLS, MASS. 





J eeseun ok for = 
inside the Gregory Ca‘ 
logue. Itgives honestad- “S 
vice. That’s why it has been 
popular for over 40 years. 


YW - 

yf Fray “OTe sold under three guar- 
Wipe antees and are sure to 
MN Ee please you. 1901 cata- 


fi 
}s aa 


J.J. ss 4 80N 
Marblehead / 





Headquarters for PEACH mor, and GRAPE 
BASKETS AND BERRY BOXES. 





_FERRY’S 










EE You 
kmow what 
you’re planting 
when you plant 
Ferry’s Seeds. If you 
buy cheap seeds you can’t 
besure. Take no chances — 
get Ferry’s. Dealers every- 
where sell them. Write 
for 1901 Seed Annual— 
mailed free. 


D. M. FERRY & CO,, 
Detroit, Mich. 












_— mec 
When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Meatioe 
' WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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Blind Bridles for Work Horses. 


W. W. STEVENS, INDIANA. 

The farmers of 40 years ago never thought 
of working horses on the farm or road with- 
cut blinds on bridles. I was brought up 
under the impression that a spirited horse 
could not be worked without blinds. But 
I khaven’t a blind bridle on the farm now 
ond do not think I shall ever own one again. 

The argument used by those who favor 
the use of blinds is that when a horse can- 
not see his driver or the machine or vehicle 
behind him, he goes along much steadier 
and without getting excited, and drives 
f:eer and shirks his duty less. The other 
side is that when he is broken without the 
blinds, he has more confidence in himself 
and in his driver and is not so likely to 
seare at anything he sees behind him, or 
shy at things he half sees on either side. 
No horse with open bridle is continually 
finding ghosts, or shying at bicycles, baby 
cabs, road scrapers and the like. I know 
from experience that one can get a horse 
accustomed to railroad trains, traction en- 
gines or threshing machines much quicker 
by using open bridles, or when he can see 
plainly instead of having two-thirds of his 
vision obscured. 

It is true that a horse broken with blind 
bridle will act foolish when a change is 
made to‘an open one. The reason is simple; 
it is like breaking an animal in the first 
place. When hitched up, instead of hearing 
the rumbling or rattle of the wagon or ma- 
chine behind him, he sees it following close- 
ly after him. He will probably try to get 
away from it at first. It takes some time 
to get him used to his new surroundings, but 
if he is carefully handled he soon gets down 
to work and is very much more tractable 
and level-headed. 

I know of but one kind of horse that 
works better with blinds than without 
them, and that is the sluggard or regular 
shirk. With the blinds on, at each cluck of 
the driver he does not know but he may 
get a lash of the whip. He surges along 
and keeps up his end. With the open bridle 
he soon learns to know when the whip is in 
the hands of the driver and governs him- 
self aczordingly. I like to have harnesses, 
as well as bridles, as free from unnecessary 
weight or encumbrance as possible, for it 
adds to the comfort of the animal. We 
should give this matter a thought as we go 
alkcng. I hear a good deal said against the 
over-check and it is all right as a rule to 
discard it, but I would for the same reason 
let the blinds go the same way 


Repairing and Oiling Harness. 


Cc. N. WHITE, 


At this season do not. neglect the harness. 
Take out all the strings, wires, nails and 
chains that have been used in cases of 
emergency, and have all the weak or 
broken places properly mended. Or if the 
harness is an old one, fix it yourself with 
a few rivets. Use the No 8 copper rivet 
and burs. They are the strongest, and cop- 
per does not injure leather as does iron. 
Have the harness repaired before putting 
a drop of oil on it. Take apart and put 
in a tub of warm water. Let it soak until 
the dirt starts easily. Use soap or soap 
powder. Wash each piece until clean, then 
place in such a position so it will drain. 
A small stiff brush is a good thing with 
which to start the dirt from the creases. 
By the time the last piece is washed, the 
first parts are ready to be blacked. Wipe 
off all water. Take one strap at a time 
on a board and with a swab give both sides 
a going over, after which wipe thoroughly. 
As soon as each piece is blacked, lay it 
in a clean place. 

A harness should be blacked and oiled be- 
fore it has time to get very dry, for the 
fwater opens the pores of the leather and the 
eil “dries in’ much better. As soon as all 
the harness is blacked, put on the oil, go- 
ing over each piece separately. Let the 
harness lie over night ard the next day 


FARM ANIMALS 


go over it again and work the straps 
through the hands, as this makes them 
more pliable. Good neatsfoot oil is best. 


If the straps are very stiff, add a little ker- 
osene. Two parts of oil and one of kerosene 
with a little lamp black make a good oil. 
But if the harness has been blacked as 
directed, the lamp black is not needed. Ten 
cents’ worth of blacking will cover two har- 
nesses. Two days is usually enough to get 
the oil well soaked in, then rub with old 
papers. If a finished job is desired, go over 
it with castile soap or Miller’s dressing. 
The patent leather can be brightened up 
by using turpentine and a soft cloth, then 
rub dry with a clean one. 


The Victoria Breed of Swine. 
THOMAS SHAW. 
{Author of The Study of Breeds.] 











The name Victoria has been given to two 
breeds or types of swine, essentially dis- 
tinct in their origin. The first of these 
originated in N Y and the second in Ind. 
The latter only appears to be protected 
by an association and by registration. Both 
are of medium size, although the latter 
is the larger of the two and both are 
white in color. The Victorias of N Y orig- 
inated with Col Frank D. Curtis of Sara- 
toga Co, about the year ’50, and were 


ail ‘ * 


formed by crossing successively the native 
breeds of the county possessed of the Gra- 
zier strain with the Byfield, the Yorkshire 
and the Suffolk. They appear to bear 
considerable resemblance to the Suffolks, 
but have finer heads and with not so much 
of dish. 

The Victorias of Ind originated with 
George Davis, Lake Co, about ’70. They 
are the outcome of the amalgamation of 


four distinct breeds, viz: The Poland- 
Chinas, the Chester Whites, the 
Berkshires and the Suffolks. They 


first appeared in the show rings in ’78, 
when several specimens were exhibited at 
the county fairs of Ind and Ill, and also 
at the Chicago fat stock show. They were 
first acknowledged as a distinct breed by 
the Ill state board of agri in ’82, and since 
that time they have received recognition 
from several other’ state organizations. 
They have been quite successful as prize 
winners, notably at several of the fat stock 
shows held in Chicago. 

The Victoria swine breeders’ assn was 
organized in Ind in ’86. The first volume 
of the record was published in ’87. Victo- 
ria swine have already been recorded in a 
considerable number of the states of the 
Union. They are most. numerous in Ind, 
O, Wis, Mich and Ill, and probably in the 
order named. About 1600 animals have 
been recorded or entered for record. Of 
these about 40% are boars and 60% sows. 

The Victorias probably come next to 
the Poland-Chinas in size, but they vary 
much in this respect in the hands of dif- 








ferent breeders, hence in mamy imstances 
they do not outweigh the Duroc-Jerseys. 
It is claimed for them that they are well 
adapted to the field and also to the pen, 
but further trial is necessary to the unre- 
served acceptance of the claims made in 
their behalf. It has been said of them that 
they will mature and fatten at any age, 
but in reference to this also judgment 
should be held in suspense. 

Their grazing qualities are at least aver- 
age and their good feeding qualities find 
demonstration in their winnings at the 
fat stock shows. The quality of the meat 
is said to be very good, supported by the 
fact that they have won high honors in 
the dead classes at the fat stock shows in 
Chicago. For crossing and grading uses 
they should not as yet be of the first or- 
der, owing to the short period which has 
elapsed since the breed was formed. It is 
claimed that they make good mothers, and 
in time we shall know this also with cer- 
tainty. 

The Victorias are not quite so large nor 
so uniform, nor are they as prepotent as 
the Berkshires. In other essential char- 
acteristics the contrast between them is 
not striking. In general appearance the 
Victorias are strong and growthy and in 
the typical specimens are of smooth and 
equable outline. They are white in color, 





TYPICAL VICTORIA SOW 


while the Berkshires are black. The Vic- 
torias bear no little resemblance to the 
Suffolks, but are larger. 





Preparing Spring Lambs for Market. 


L, K. STILES, KENTUCKY, 





As soon as the lambs are dropped remove 
them with their mothers from the flock to 
another pasture. A good rye field sown ear- 
ly for that purpose is almost indispensable. 
For lambs dropped at this season, when 
it is apt to turn cold and damp, suitable 
shelter must be provided. A roomy barn 
or straw shed sufficiently large to accom- 
modate the flock should be built. It can 
be made very cheaply. This shed should be 
10 to 15 ft wide and long enough to accom- 
modate the flock. Fasten the north side 
and both ends, but leave the south side 
open with access to a lot. Two small sep- 
arating pens should be made in connection 
with this shed. Sometimes the ewes do not 
have any milk for several days or fail to 
own their lambs. In such cases it is im- 
portant to have a place to put them, where 
they can be conveniently attended to by 
one man. 

Damp, cold, drizzly days are death and 
destruction to lambs, especially weak ones, 
and it is important to be among them on 
such occasions. I have had lambs dropped 
in just such weather that concentrated a cold 
from which they never recovered. Dry, cold 
weather is not so destructive to lambs as 
damp, but always go among them with bot- 
tle and something to wrap the little fellows 








in when they need attention. In exceed- 
ingly cold weather when lambs are liable 
to freeze to death before they get on their 
feet, it is advisable to have a room heated 
by a stove as close to the sheep barn as 
possible where the lambs can be cared for 
until the danger is over. 

Sometimes lambs are left without moth- 
ers and ewes without lambs. In such cases 
it is not much trouble to make them take 
up with one another if it is done immedi- 
ately. If neglected a day or two it will 
be almost impossible, although I have done 
so by confining them about a week and 
whipping them into submission. I do not 
believe this pays when other things demand 
attention. 

When there is no grass or other green 
stuff for the sheep, early-cut clover hay 
should be substituted, with a liberal supply 
of ship stuff and corn on cob, which will 
prevent the more greedy ones from getting 
more than their share. The ears should 
be cut into halves or just long enough to 
keep them from falling on the ends. Ship 
stuff or wheat bran should be fed in low 
troughs. When the lambs learn to eat, 
they should be fed by themselves. Give 
just what corn meal they clean up and no 
more. Sheep should have salt regularly 
twice a week. While sheep can do with- 
out water a long time, it is best to provide 
an abundance at all times. 

Too much stress cannot be put on the 
judicious marketing of the lambcrop. In the 
first place inform yourself and then select 
some reliable trader, who will not sacrifice 
your bunch of lambs if the market hap- 
pens to be a bad one. I have seen traders 
throw out more than one-half because the 
market was dull. In fact, I have seen 
them refuse to take any. In this part of the 
country the majority of the lambs are put 
on the market from June 1 to 15. - This is 
the first delivery and they bring 5c. From 
July 1 to 15 is the second delivery, which 
sells for 4c. Lambs ought to weigh 65 lbs 
in June and close to 100 in July. 





Sanitation on the Dairy Farm. 
*JOHN GOULD, OHIO, 





Good sanitation demands a better sta- 
ble floor, one on the ground itself of 
cement or close-jointed wood, which is wa- 
ter tight, on which absorbents can be used 
and deodorizers as well’and-stop the fer- 
mentation of the manure in cracks and 
crannies of the stable floor by a_ perfect 
removal of the liquids and solids each few 
hours. In another thing’ sanitation de- 
mands more light in our stables, more win- 
dows, more stables on the south side of the 
building, so that the direct rays of the sun 
may fall direct upon animal and floor, less 
dark, damp, gloomy dungeons for our sta- 
bles. Sunlight is an almost instant 
destroyer of disease germs. Sweep the sta- 
ble overhead. frequently, whitewash the 
walls twice a year and have a dry stable. 
Do not have pools and crevices with 
moisture apparent in them. Use absorbents 
in abundance and in addition to the usual 
absorbents, have some §S C rock as well as 
some land plaster. Get a few loads of road 
dust or dry clay from some bank, or well- 
dried muck or loam, and when the stables 
are cleaned use a bushel or so in the gut- 
ters and behind the cows. This makes a 
perfect deodorizer, 

What about the air of our stable? Is 
our stable ventilated? Sometimes this 
matter is overdone with unbattened cracks 
and wall boards suspended by one nail, but 
in the closer housing now so often met with 
there is often too much restriction of fresh 
air. There must be a menace to animal 
health by the breathing of the vitiated air. 
In the burning of fuel in the animal econ- 
omy there must be consumption of oxygen 
and a giving off of carbon di>xide gas, 
which latter falls to the floor. As the cow 
lies down fully one-half of the time she 
thus places herself in this lower air strata, 
and injury in health must follow sooner 





*From'an address delivered to the winter 
meeting of the Vt dairymen’s assn. 
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Calf Scours Cured 





Record of Hood Farm Calf House Dec. 1900, and Jan. 1901, as a result of 


using Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure 


and Digestive Powder. 











Ear Tag. Doses Hood | Doses Hood 
Hood Farm | Date taken Sick.| Farm Calf Farm Diges-| Date Recovered. Remarks. 
Number. | Scour Cure. | tive Powder, 

A. 94. Dec. 3rd. 10 ll Nec. 6th. White Scours. 
A. 93. Dec. 4th. 12 12 Dec. 9th. White Scours. 
A. 95. Dec. 4th. 9 8 Dec. 7th. Scours. 
A. 96. Dec. 5th. 18 21 Dee. 12th. White Scours Bloody. 
A. 97. Dec. 5th. 12 2 Dec. 8th, Scours, 
A. 89. Dec. 5th. 5 Dec. 6th. White Scours. 
A. 92. Dee. 5th. 15 15 Dec. 10th. White Scours, 
A. 101.* Dec. 13th, > Dec. lith. White Scours.* 
A.9. | Dee. 7th. 2 3 Dec, 18th, Bloody. 
A. 98. Dec. 20th. 3 3 Dec, 21st. Scours. 
A. 88. Dee. 27th. 6 ® Dec. 30th, Scours. 
A. 101. Jan. Ist, 20 7 Jan, 10th. White Scours. 
A. 103. Jan, 10th. 18 21 Jan. 17th. White Scours. 
A. 99. Jan. 15th. 3 6 Jan. lith. White Scours. 
B. 3. Jan, 15th. 6 9 Jan. 18th. Scours, 
B. 2. Jan. 15th. 3 & Jan. lth. Scours. 
B. 4, Jan. 15th. 8 2 Jan. 19th, Scours. 
B. 6, Jan. 19th. 12 15 Jan, 23rd. Scours, 
B. 5. Jan. 4th. a 6 Jan, 24th. Scours, 




















*Started While with the cow. Taken away 8 hours after being born. Calves usually taken from cow about 
12 hours’‘after birth. This record covers every case of calf scours at Hood Farm during these months. 
In the last ten months we have saved more than 75 per cent. of the calves treated for 
scours, While, before using these remedies we lost more than 75 per cent. 


Hood Farm Calf Scour Treatment. 


Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure. 


A liquid preparation, cures scours, diar- 


Cures the most severe cases. 


Hood Farm Digestive Powder. 


A pepsin preparation to be given in con- 
rhea, cleans out and disinfects the stomach | nection with Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure. 
and bowels and has a soothing, tonic effect.| Creates an appetite, aids digestion and 


keeps the calf from shrinking. 


Both Remedies put up in two sizes, $1.00 and $2.50 each. Prepaid to any railroad 
express point in the U. S., $1.25 and $2.75. Large sizes contain four times the dollar sizes, 

One large package of each Remedy will be sent, prepaid, to any 
railroad express point in the United States on receipt of $5 by 


c. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 








or later from breathing this bad air and 
a sluggish illy-made blood follows, and 
many think the milk is affected also, as 
there cannot be a purifying of the blood 
as there should be and sluggish blood 
might have its influences upon the milk 
to the detriment of the one that con- 
sumes it. 


To change the air of the stable all sorts 


‘of shafts, chutes, chimneys and drafts have 


been devised. Some work and some do not 
when they should. Shafts commencing 
close to the floor and carried up 10 ft or 
more above the ridge of the stable, the 
protruding part made of galvanized iron to 
draw the sun’s rays and make a draft, seem 
to be by far the best. About as successful 
a ventilator as I ever saw was a black- 
smith’s bellows located on the floor of a 
stable; a small windmill on the ridge of 
the barn worked the bellows and connect- 
ed with the nozzle was a tin .ube that ran 
horizontally out over the sill and discharged 
the exhaust outside. There was no trouble 
to supply fresh air, as the supply that came 
in from the cracks and crevices kept up 
with the demand, and so far as I could 
see the ventilation was all that could be 
desired. But from what I see I am of the 
opinion that far more cows in the stables 
of the U S are suffering from an excess of 
fresh air than for restricted amounts. 

Prof. King’s system of ventilation is one 
of the most perfect I have ever seen. We 
must have a stable warm, because the nat- 
ural effect of cold is to shrink the milk, 
and sufficiently warm so that the cow can 
give milk. If we warm it by the heat of 
the cow’s body, then to keep it warm and 
at the same time ventilate it is a difficult 
question. We will say the stable room is 
8 ft high and 4. ft upon the outside; he 
has a register in the wall that leads up 
even with the ceiling. The stable is ceiled 
overhead, and the cool, fresh air comes 
up from the outside and falls into the sta- 
ble at the top. 

Now the warm air rises to the top of the 





it Will Cost 
You Nothing 


Zig to skim all your milk 
rim Sfor ten days with the 





You may have one absolutely with- 
out cost {you'll be under no obliga- 
tion to buy) to thoroughly test for ten 
days. Return it if you’re not satis- 
fied that it’s the most profitable 
machine to buy. Write now. 


National Dairy Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 





because of its rity and long 


k ties will make 
Sel Boi or ym 


GHAMPION 


Milk Gooler and 
Aerator 










gegperes So the best form. 
‘akes out all odors, germs of 


HAVE 
OUR decay,disease germs,etc. Send 
for Booklet, MILK and ite 
CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO., 
9 Squires St., Cortland, N. Y. 


ial 











A CALF SAVED JERSEY “Ox Fr Sone. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 25 or 50 cents. 
DR. G. W. HARTSHORNE 


tamps taken. 
CoO., Columbus, N.-J. 
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room, but fit cannot go down this ventila- 
tor, because warm air cannot sink. At the 
bottom of the stable is a register and pipes 
made of galvanized iron going straight up 
through the barn, and out on the roof with 
wind cowl on to protect against the wind. 
Two have been constructed in my neigh- 
borhood, and I shall construct mine on that 
plan next summer. 


ee 


Concentrated Feed Stuffs. 


ANALYSES OF PROTEIN FEEDS, 


Moisture Protein Fat 
Cottonseed meal *(61) 
highest, 8.83% 48.78% 15.34% 
lowest, 6.09 23.28 6.12 
average, 7.09 45.28 10.16 
WN P linseed meal (16) 
highest, 9.55 40.75 2.81 
lowest, 8.19 36.69 2.08 
averag 8.15 38.24 2.44 
Oo P on meal ® 
highest, 37.13 9.32 
lewest, z. 1" 32.13 6.06 
average, 8.56 35.55 7.14 
Gluten meal (43) 
highest, 9.51 39.81 15.79 
low — 4.90 28.97 1.43 
ave 8.76 37.04 2.34 
Gluten. feed (50) 
highest, 9.42 27.53 4.31 
lowest, 7.29 17.50 2.01 
average, 8.58 25.92 2.99 
Germ oil meal 
average, 9.00 22.65 10.42 
Wheat — (61) 
highest, 9.82 18.06 6.06 
lowest, 6.63 13.38 3.86 
average, 8.75 16.17 4.80 
Wheat Teladiinns beg A 
highest, 20.47 7.07 
low 2, a 4 12.50 2.62 
ave 18.82 5.54 
Mixed “feces (182) 
highest, 10.64 18.44 6.04 
lowest, 6.55 11.56 3.16 
average, 8.71 17.00 4.63 
STARCHY (CARBOHYDRATE) FEEDS, 
Corn meal, av, 11.59 9.52 3.67 
Hominy meal, av, 8.62 11.24 8.93 
Oat feed (34) 
highest, 7.81 16.56 7.61 
lowest, 4.22 1.50 52 
average, 6.31 6.92 2.79 
Quaker — feed, 
7.53 13.51 3.12 
oe (corn and oats) = 
highest, 11.61 7.03 
lowest, 7.24 7 19 2.27 
average, 9.09 8.92 3.44 
Corn, - and barley 
feed, av, 7.51 11.31 4.67 
Poultry feeds (13) 
highest, 3S 17.88 6.95 
lowest, -y 11.28 2.78 
Meat and bone meal (20 
highest, 9.7 54.54 0.32 
lowest, 3. a 20.63 18.51 
average, 7.48 30.69 8.47 


*Number of samples analyzed. 


Among the work most beneficial to farm- 
ers that the exper stas are carrying on is 
the inspection and analyses of fertilizers 
and commercial feed stuffs. The published 
results of these analyses serve in a large 
measure to prevent the adulteration and 
sale of inferior feed stuffs. The results of 
recent tests by the Hatch exper sta of Am- 
herst, Mass, are published in Bulletin 71, 
from which the following facts are ob- 
tained: 

Most of the cottonseed meals found in the 
Mass market are now branded, marked 
with the manufdcturers’ name and accom- 
panied with a guarantee. The analyses 
fully equal and quite often exceed the 
guarantee. Of the 61 samples collected and 
analyzed, 11 were not guaranteed and eight 
of these were decidedly inferior, containing 
from 23 to 27% protein. The exper sta 
strongly advises farmers to purchase only 
guaranteed meals. Linseed meal was quite 
uniform, only one sample proving inferior. 

Gluten meals and feeds are quite uneven 
in composition, owing to the different proc- 
esses employed by the several factories. 
The Chicago gluten meal is quite even in 
composition. Many samples of Cream gluten 
meal were below the guarantee, while the 
King gluten meal varied much in protein 
content. The gluten feeds are among the 


BARN 


most desirable and cheapest feed stuffs in 





the market. 

Germ oil meal is the pulverized germ of 
Indian corn, or ground corn cake. While a 
desirable feed, it contains a larger amount 
of oil than the gluten feeds, and is not quite 
as safe to use. None of the above feeds 
shows any considerable portion of adulter- 
ants, neither do wheat bran, middlings or 
mixed feeds. The fine light-colored wheat 
middlings containing 19% or over of protein 
are worth several dollars per ton more than 
wheat bran. As a matter’ of fact, wheat 
bran, which contains from_14 to 16% pro- 
tein, is not worth as much for feeding as 
many farmers consider it. It contains tos 
large a proportion of fiber and indigestible 
material. It can be substituted quite large- 
ly for hay, and in this respect is valuable 
for milkmen and others who have to buy 
much of their coarse feeds. Mixed feed 
consists of varying mixtures of wheat bran, 
middlings and Red Dog flour. Unscrupulous 
parties are begining to adulterate this with 
material similar to fine ground corncobs. 

A considerable portion of the oat feeds 
put upon the market are inferior, as will be 
seen by the difference between the highest 
and lowest analyses. These feeds are the 
by-product of mills engaged in the making 
of oatmeal for human consumption. They 
contain a large amount of fiber, which is 
mostly indigestible. A few of these feeds, 
containing 8 to 10% protein, have. about 
three-fourths the feeding value of corn 
meal, while the larger number have not 
over half the value. Quaker dairy feed is 
one of the better grades and is mixed with 
some material high in protein; it is quite 
even in composition. 

Corn and oat feed, or provender, is a 
mixture of oat offal and corn meal. A few 
of the mixtures sampled and analyzed were 
in all probability pure ground oats and 
corn. It will be more satisfactory for farm- 
ers to buy their own oats and corn and have 
them ground at local mills than to buy the 
mixed feeds. Poultry feeds are mixtures of 
cereals, such as corn, oats and wheat, with 
a small quantity of nitrogenous feed stuffs 
and are relatively expensive. The meat and 
bone meals vary greatly in protein content, 
and should be sold on a guarantee of pro- 
tein and fat. In the table above will be 
found the highest, lowest and average of 


AND FEED LOT 





the analyses of the different feeds, togeth~ 
er with the number of samples of each 
taken and analyzed. Farmers who are in- 
terested in this subject can obtain a copy 
of this bulletin by writing to the exper sta 
for it. 





A Practical Farmer’s Cow, 


A good grade Ayrshire cow is the one 
illustrated, which is owned by C. R. Sweet 
of Bristol Co, Mass. She is seven years old, 
and 10 weeks after calving was giving 20 
ats of milk per day on pasture and green 




















GRADRP AYRSHIRE COW. 


oats. Brother Sweet says it takes too much 
money to stock up with thoroughbred cat- 
tle, so in good farmer-like style he goes in 
for the best grades obtainable, gives them 
good care, plenty of feed and makes them 
all pets. 


——— 

Cost of Shredding Corn Fodder—Dry 
shredded corn fodder is all right and pays 
where it is fed in the barn, but is no good 
to feed outdoors. I don’t think it pays to 
cut hay or straw only for chop feed. It 
costs me about 2c per shock to shred the 
fodder and it is worth nearly this much to 
handle the manure if long stalks are fed. 
What is not eaten makes nice bedding, 
but there is not much left.—[{William F. 
Weiser, Delaware Co, O. 





No Food Equals Corn for finishing hogs 
for market, but it must not be fed all the 
while. Two months on an exclusive corn 
diet is enough. 
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SHARPLES D DAIRY CREAM SEPARATORS, 
WAYS THEE BEST. 

& very valuable book and Catalo 

P. M. Sharples, 


e No. 100 free. 
est Chester, Pa. 











AMERICAN 


Cream Separator 


We do not make 
extravagant claims. 
We let you test it jaf 

for yourself and 
demonstrate its superiority. 
Awarded Medal at Paris 
Exposition In 1900. 
Send for catalog. Itisfree, 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., 
Box 1054 Bainbridge. N, ¥. 















EUREKA DEWORNERS. 


The only clippers with two moving 
knives. Guaranie:d to cut twice as 
quick, better and smoother than any 
<1 Other clipper made. Does not crush the 

4, 4 hoins. Knives cannot interlock, 
Interchangeable parts, Fully 
warrauted, send for catalog free, 


Eureka Dehorning Clipper Co 
South Lyon, Mich. 


Say SPECIAL PRICES ». Daye 











Guaranteed. 
ace Combination = 


~/ OSGOOD 304!"..02: 


Catalog Free. 75 now. BINCHAMTON,N.Y-~ 





Take Off the H Horns. 


eae, caatest 
only by —— use 0: 


CONVEX D ISHORNER 


ext diahomer and al appliance fo 
# horning. West’n trade supplied from 
George Webster, Box 69, Christiana, Pa. 








CREAM 


SEPARATORS 


The RELD js Fraranteea in every 
= respect. on for eens No. 


A. Reid, 30th & ‘Warke Sis, Philada, Pa, 














m” SCALES faction Guarantee i 


bib ios's: Charice St. JBAPHMARDEM:, 
The B Baron de Hirsch Agricultural School, 


WOODBINE, N. J. 


The members of the graduating class, yo 
mn e - 
tween 17 and 19 years of age, are ready for positions, ai 
of them received practical preparation in the different 
branches of farming. For particulars apply to 


Supt. H. L. SABSOVICH, Woodbine, N. J. 


FINE JACKS A SPECIALTY. 


Enclose two cent stamp for Cataiogue. 
Mention this paper when you write 


W.E.KNIGHT & CO.,Nashville, Tenn. 























Silage Better Than Dry Fodder. 


A. H, COOLEY, NEW YORK, 





I have used ensiloed corn for the last 12 
years and prefer it to corn fodder, princi- 
pelly because the cows like it better. It is 
more palatable and I think easier digested. 
it makes a grand thing to mix the ground 
feed with and is just damp enough to hold 
the other feed, which causes the cows to 
chew the whole mass, thus getting the sa- 
live well mixed with the fine feed as well 
as the coarse stuff, so that they get more 
value from the ground feed, which costs 
the most money. 

I have obtained good results from nicely 
cured corn fodder early in the season before 
it gets hard or dried out too much, but un- 
less it is dampened it is of no account to 
feed other grain with and I think the silage 
clreapér and better. 

I would not cut hay 
eat clean without cutting. I have cut straw 
when out of silage to make a vehicle to 
feed the ground feed upon, and when damp- 
ened and welfmixed with a good ration 
of grain, it makes a good substitute for 
silage. When I have a good supply of silage 
I need but little hay and no straw, but in 
case of shortage, either hay or straw can be 
used to good advantage when cut and fed 
with ground feed. I never feed ground feed 
alone and do not think cutting hay or 
straw would add anything to its palatabil- 
ity unless some grain was added. 

As to the comparative cost of harvesting 
corn, I have no figures to go by, but would 
just as soon put the corn into the silo as 
cure the fodder, then haul, store and cut 
before feeding, as I should have to do to 
get my cows to eat it all as they do silage. 
I much prefer the silage plan to the old 
plan of husking and grinding. ~I feel very 
sure I can put the corn in the silo much 
cheaper, but not sure I get the full feeding 
value of the grain, but think I do not lose 
more than the cost of grinding. One point 
I am perfectly satisfied upon, and that is 
I should not feed corn stalks or corn fodder 
whole upon any account. The cost of cut- 
ting does not compare with the loss of fod- 
der. I even cut the green corn fodder and 
feed it in the manger with the grain ration 
and think it pays. 





Weight of Milk—Inquirer: A quart of 
water weighs at ordinary temperatures 
about 2.084 Ibs avoirdupois. The specific 
gravity of milk is variable. An ordinary 
range would perhaps be from 1.028 to 1.035, 
with an average of say 1.031. If we take this 
last figure for the specific gravity, 1 qt milk 
vill weigh 1.031 times as much as 1 qt wa- 
ter, which would be 2.167 Ibs, or about 2 Ibs 


2% oz. Cream is somewhat lighter and 
skimmilk somewhat, heavier than whole 


milk, but I have not at hand any figures 
sufficiently numerous and exact to show 
either the range or the average of the spe- 
cific gravity of either cream or skimmilk, as 
they are obtained by different methods of 
separation as found in the ordinary dai- 
Martini, a German authority, quotes 


ries. 
scme early figures from Schubler, which 
make the specific gravity of cream 1.0119 


and that of skimmilk 1.0366.—[W. O. At- 


water, Director Storrs Agri Exper Sta. 





Heating or Cooking the curd for cheese 
is frequently misunderstood by the inex- 
rerienced when reading directions for its 
manufacture. The heat is never sufficient 
to cause coagulation of albumen or break- 
ing down of starch particles. Very rarely 
is the temperature raised above 98 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The object is to cause con- 
traction of curd and the expulsion of wa- 
ter. It is very necessary that the heating 
of the entire mass be uniform and to ac- 
complish this it is necessary to stir fre- 
quently and vigorously. As the temperature 
rises the stirring must be given more at- 
tention. When heating is at an end the 
curd should have been shrunken about one- 
half. It should be allowed to settle, when 
the whey may be drawn off. The curd is 
then ready for grinding. t 


that cattle would, 





MAKING AND MARKETING MILK 





(ity 


The Improved United States Separator 


Demonstrates its Superiority in Canada 
AS IT DOES EVERYWHERE ELSE 


The following is taken from the report of Mr. L. P. Lacoursiere, Canadian 
Government Butter and Cheese Inspector, who followed the work of the United 
States and DeLaval Separators at a recent test at the Creamery of St. Annes de 
la Parade to determine which make the Officers of the Creamery would buy. 
The report covers two days’ work of each machine and shows that the DeLaval 
skimmilk tests were .10, .II, .07, and .o8, while the tests of the U. S, skimmilk 


were only .03, .04, .03, .07. 
His summary is as follows: 


DeLaval Separator. 
5605 Ibs. 
87° 

5825 
4-02 


Milk received 

Average temperature 
Average speed 

Total loss of fat 

Loss per roo Ibs. of fat 
Total loss in cash 


$1.15 


U. S. Separator. 
3952 Ibs. 
89° 
8025 
1.84 
-87 Ib. 
$0.42 
L. P. LACOURSIERE, 


1.55 tb. 


(Government Butter and Cheese Inspector.) 


Sworn to betore me Nov. 21, 1900. 


T. E. LANONETTE, T. P. ex of C. C. Ste. Anne, 


NoTIcE,—The DeLaval lost $1.15 in separating 5605 lbs. of milk, or .205 
on 1000 Ibs., while the U.S. lost 42 cents in separating 3952 lbs. of milk, or only 
e106 on 1000 Ibs.; which shows that the DeLaval lost in actual cash practically 


twice as much as the U. 


In other words, a Creamery separating 10,000 Ibs. milk daily would save in a 
year in butter fat alone by using the U.S. Separator $361.35 that would be lost by 


using the DeLaval Separator. 


The President and Directors, after carefully considering the Judges’ report, 
decided to purchase a No. 0 Improved U. S. Separator. 


This is only one instance among many where the 


IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATOR HAS PROVED ITSELF 
TO BE A CLEANER SKIMMER THAN THE DELAVAL. 


For further information and catalogues write the 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
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BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 














Our Veterinary Advisez. 

Leucorrhea—A. H. B. (N Y) has a cow 
that has a discharge from the vagina. Mix 
¥% oz each of acetate of lead and sulphate 
of zine with 1 qt of soft water. Then with 
a large syringe wash out the vagina with 
warm water and inject about half of the 
above. Repeat this once a day until cured. 
Also give 2 dr sulphate of iron at a dose 
ouce a day in bran mash and continue it 
for three or four weeks. 





Eczema—c. E. N. S. (N Y) has a horse 
that has a scaly skin disease. When the 
scab is removed a yellow fluid oozes out. 
Wash the parts well with soap and water 
and dry well. Mix 1 oz oxide of zine with 
2 oz vaseline, rub on a little and repeat ev- 
ery third day. 





Obstruction to Teat—C. A. (Mich) has a 
cow that has an obstruction in one of her 
teats. In such cases it is necessary to try 
the milk tube, and if it is not successful 
have it operated upon by a veterinarian. 
Give the horse that has worms 2 oz of tur- 
pentine at a dose in &% pt of linseed oil 
before feeding three times a day for two 
days, tthen give 1 qt raw linseed oil at a 
dose as a physic. ' 

Spavin—G. W. B. (Ct) has a horse that 
is lame on one of its hind legs. There is 
no apparent swelling of any kini, and the 
animal is in good condition. It is likely the 
hock joint is the part affected and by and 
by she may show a spavin. Blister the in- 
side of the hock joint three times, then 
give a few months’ rest. Mix 2 dr cantha- 
rides, 1 dr biniodide of mercury and 2 0z 
lard, rub on a third of this, let it remain 
on for 24 hours, then wash off. Repeat 
again in 15 days. 


Must Procure License—V. W. (N J): A 
foreign fire insurance company must trans- 
act its business through resident agents of 
the state, who are required te procure a 
license from the insurance commissioner. 











THE ONLY POSITIV 
CURE 


For Acclimating Fever, 
Bronchitis, Distemper, 
Catarrh, Pneumonia 
and Tuberculosis 


In Domestic Animals. 





The New Dry-Air Treatment, 


HY OMETI 


iT CURES BY INHALATION. 


The only method by which the germs 
causing these diseases can be reached and 
destroyed. 

The only treatment for these diseases 
ever indorsed by veterinarians and the 
United States Health Reports. 

By allowing your Horse, Ox, Sheep, Dog 
or Belgian Hare to Breathe HYOMEI you 
insure them againstall respiratory diseases. 

Your money refunded in every case where 
it fails to cure. 

Horse and Ox Outfits $1.50. Cat, Sheep 
or Hare Outfit $1.25. 

Send for our book on HYOMEI. It is 
free and shows you how to cure all diseases 
in animals. 

THE R. T. Boorn Co., BRIDGE STREET, 
IrnHaca, N. Y, 
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Seasonable Notes About Spraying. 





“Spray! Of course I am. going to spray. 
It is the only insurance policy I carry on 
my crops.” This was the expression of a 
prominent fruit grower recently at the Ct 
pomological society’s meeting. Never in 
the history of American horticulture was 
spraying so extensively practiced as to- 
day. Conditions have been changing so rad- 
ically during the past few years, fruit 
growers and truckers have feund it abso- 
luiely necessary to spray regularly for the 
destruction of insect pests and fungous 
diseases. As this question is of such prime 
importance et this time, we give a general 
outline of the methods for spring treat- 
ment. From time to time we will follow 
this article with seasonable suggestions, so 
that those interested will be kept posted in 
advance at all times as to the best meth- 
ods for spraying and mixing the materials 
ured. 

It is necessary first to know specifically 
for what the spray is applied. After this 
has been determined the grower should look 
in advance somewhat so as to enable him- 
self to prepare the proper equipment to 
meet any emergency that may arise later. 
There are several prime factors to be con- 
sidered; one of the most important in which 
peach growers are interested is that of 
peach deaf curl and brown rot of the fruit. 
Spraying in this case should be conducted 
as soon as possible before the buds begin 
to open. The first sprayings are applied 
for the destruction of the dormant spores 
ef fungous diseases and to prevent further 
infestation. 

It is now conceded by the largest peach 
growers that they can spray to good ad- 
vantage while the peach trees are dormant 
to check the spread and dissemination of 
both the leaf curl and rot. J. H. Hale, the 
Ct and Ga peach grower, is now spraying 
his extensive Ga peach orchards, consisting 
of about 250,000 fruiting trees. This is, with- 
out doubt, the largest spraying operation 
ever undertaken in this country. The ex- 
rerience of many Ga peach growers last 
year was such that they know it is now 
recessary to spray regularly to check the 
brown rot and other diseases. Mr Samuel 
Rumph sprayed last year about 120,000 
peach trees, the results of which were very 
encouraging. 

WHAT TO SPRAY FOR. 


Beginning with the peach, the rot and curl 
are first to be considered and in such cases 


PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE 


the trees should be sprayed first while they 
are thoroughly dormant, -with a 3-8-50, 
4-5-50, or 5-5-45 formlla. That is, in mak- 
ing bordeaux mixture, 3 Ibs-of blue stone 
and 8 lbs of good stone lime are used for 
each 50 gals.of water, or.4 Ibs blue.stone, 
5 lbs of lime to 50 gals of water. The first 
formula was used last year by Samuel 
Rumph in his Ga orchards, the second 
formula given is now being used by Mr 
Hale in his orchards, while the last named 
is generally recommended for the leaf curl. 
It must be berne in mind, hewever, that the 
last two formulae should not»)be applied 
when the tree is in full foliage... The Rumph 
formula can be used when the trees are in 
full foliage without injuring them in the 
least. Mr Rumph sprayed some of his trees 
last year five times with this solution and 


thoroughly kept the rot under’ subjec- 
tion. 

The first spraying of apple should be 
made, if possible, before the buds open, 


using the ordinary 4-6-50 formula. The sec- 
ond spraying should be made shortly after 
the blossoms fall, with the same solution, 
adding this time 4 oz paris green to each 
50 gals of material. Repeat spray seven to 
luv days later, according to weather condi- 
tions. If very rainy, a fourth application 
inay be required. This treatment will de- 
stroy both the codling moth and various 
tungous diseases. The first and last may 
be omitted during very favorable seasons. 
The same general treatment given for ap- 
ples can be applied to pear orchards, but 
as a rule it is hardly necessary to spray 
before the buds are open. In addition to 
the bordeaux spraying for fungous dis- 
eases, the pear psylla must be considered, 
and a kerosene emulsion diluted with water 
15 times is used in the spring about the 
time the leaves unfold. Plum trees can be 
sprayed with the same formula used for 
apple and pear. This spray will have lit- 
tle er no effect upon the so-called plum 
curculio. This insect is kept in check by 
shaking or jarring the trees after the fruit 
is set, at intervals of from three to five 
cays, catching the beetles in sheets or in an 
apparatus constructed for this purpose, 
known as the curculio catcher. 
Strawberries can be sprayed to very good 
advantage for checking strawberry leaf 
blight. with the 3-6-50 formula. Cabbage 
can be best treated for the destruction of 
cabbage worms with paris green and land 
plaster, used as a dust and applied with 
any good apparatus. Mix at the rate of 1 
lo of poison in 100 lbs land plaster. The 
harlequin cabbage bug is not destroyed by 
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this material, and the kerosene emulsion or 
soap solution must be used. It can also 
be concentrated on kale, used as a trap 
crop, planted in the vicinity of cabbage 
fields. Hand picking of the pests is’ very 
effective. Both the blight and insects on 
potato can be controlled by the same spray, 
using the 4-6-50 formula, and 4 oz paris 
green. Plants should be kept well covered 
with the mixture. The dust method can 
be used for insects; but not for blight. 


HOW THE BORDEAUX IS MADE. 


Bordeaux mixture is easily made, the 
amount depending on the size of orchards 
and fields to be sprayed. Ordinarily, two 
barrels are secured, and a stock solution 
is made and kept on hand. If the 4-6-50 
formula is used, take 8 lbs of blue stone and 
suspend in 2 basket or bag in 50 gals of wa- 
ter and thoroughly dissolve. Then 12 lbs of 
good stone lime is thoroughly slaked in a tub 
and poured into the other barrel containing 
5¢ gals. Both solutions make 100 gals. One 
barrel of blue stone water and one of lime 
vater of 50 gals each. This stock solution 
will keep indefinitely, and a@when ready to 
use, stir each solution thoroughly, and with 
two pails of equal capacity dip same quan- 
tity from each barrel and pour them at the 
same time into a third barrel or tub, or into 
the spraying apparatus. The solutions will 
thoroughly mix as they fall and form a good 
quality of bordeaux ready for use. They 
skould not be mixed and allowed to stand 
any great length of time before being used, 
as the material deteriorates. As a rule it 
is not necessary to add the paris green to 
solutions for spraying dormant trees. In 
all cases where trees are in foliage, or 
where small plants are sprayed, the paris 
green should be added at the rate of 4 oz 
ter each 50 gals bordeaux. In each barrel 
of the stock solution 4 oz of paris green 
should be added. Mix the paris green with 
enough water to make a thin paste, add 
more water and pour directly into the ma- 
terials, thoroughly stirring before using. 

It is not necessary at this time to make 
kerosene emulsion according to the old 
troublesome formula, as there are upon the 
market several good mechanical devices for 
mixing Kerosene and water in the proper 
prcportions for ordinary spraying. 

‘APPARATUS NECESSARY. 

The appliances necessary will depend en- 
tirely upon the conditions and the size of 
the orchard or field to be sprayed, and each 


grower must select an equipment for him- 
self to meet his own demands. There are 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


se many kinds of good spraying machines 
on the market it is difficult to say that any 
particular one is better than another. W¢ 
would advise our readers to secure the cat- 
alogs of the manufacturers of spraying 
arparatus who advertise with us, and then 
scleet the one which seems best adapted for 
their general use. In extensive orchards, 
large tanks are useful, and several lines of 
hose are carried. Two or more rows of 
trees or plants are sprayed at one time. It 
is also necessary, at times, to have a spe- 
cia} platform built upon the wagon to reach 
into the top of large trees. 

A good quality of hose should be secured 
and a nozzle suited for general spraying. 
For some work a nozzle throwing a funnel- 
shaped spray is better adapted for general 
use than those giving a fan-shaped spray. 
We advise the grower to have both types 
on hand. Special apparatus should be se- 
cured for spraying low-growing crops such 
as potatoes, strawberries, etc. An attach- 
ment for the rear end of a wagon can be 
secured for spraying from two to four ofr 
more rows at one time. There are useful 
automatic sprayers on the market. The 
kiiapsack sprayer is of value on low-grow- 
ing crops, and is used successfully in 
sivall orchards. The hand or bucket pump 
is satisfactory for general work in small 
gardens. 


When Is Market Gardening Profitable? 


W. E. ILLINOIS. 





ECKERT, 





It often happens that a gardener may use 
the very best seed, best tools and the latest 
method of culture without being successful 
financially. Why is this so? While the 
firs* essential in market gardening is to 
produce the best fruits and vegetables, the 
question of the market must be very care- 
fully considered’ by anyone who engages 
in this business. The next thing of im- 
portance, at any rate for a home market, 
should be a careful study of the people pat- 
ronizing the market to find out what lines 
of fruits and vegetables are most in de- 
mand and in which there is the least com- 
petition. It is a great mistake to produce 
more of a certain article than a market is 
canable of consuming, and thereby invite 
ruinously low prices. 

The stumbling block for most market 
gardeners, however, is the fact that they 
use very little judgment in the matter of 
placing goods upon the market, and are in- 
different concerning the grading of vegeta- 
bies and packages to be used. This is not 
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J. H. HALE OF CONNECTICUT, 


better known as ‘“‘America’s peach king,” 
has over 250,000 fruiting peach trees in Ga 
and about 75,000 on his Ct farms. He is 
still developing the fruit lands in N E and 
is preparing to plant large orchards next 
spring. 





ci_nfined to a few localities nor to the ex- 
rerts alone, but is a fault too common in 
every locality where market gardeners 
abound. Men who use the utmost care in 
producing choice fruits and vegetables very 
ofien use but little judgment in grading 
their produce. It is my opinion, based upon 
seven years of successful marketing, that 
there are more failures made in our bus- 
ixfess because of the neglect just noticed 
than from all other causes combined. 

In the matter of packages it is especially 
desirable that small packages be used for 
retail purposes. They show fruit to better 
advantage and come nearer being what 
the average buyer wants than the large 
ones. Fruits sold in this manner always 
biing better prices. Market gardeners 
should make it a point to grade and sort 
cut the fruits and vegetables so that the 
gccds are uriform. They should be so 
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graded that inferior fruits are never placed 
oi sale. By adhering strictly to this rule 
the same goods will bring much more 
money for the seller and he will soon be 
able to establish for himself a reputation 
for honest and square dealing which will 
be of untold value to him. 

It is rather tempting for many people to 
top all their goods, but-I say, don’t. Try 
to sell uniform goods. Have the fruit on 
the bottom just as good as that on top and 
you will soon find that your patrons will 
esteem you highly, to your financial benefit. 
I have held firmly to this rule, and can say 
truthfully that it is one of the principal 
factors of successful market gardening. 
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Peach Outlcok Promising in Georgia. 





J. H. Hale, the Ct and Ga “peach king,” 
writes from his Ga orchard as follows: “I 
found the boys here had the big orchard in 
fine sjape. All pruned, fertilizers all on 
and ready for the spraying. While roses 
and some shrubs are in bloom on the lawn, 
the plum and peach buds are as dormant.as 
in mid-winter. We are bound to have @ 
very late bloom, which is all in our favor 
of escaping spring frosts..I have never seen 
the prospect so bright at this season and 
yet not long ago I read press clippings 
from Atlanta saying buds were swelling 
and the peach crop in danger. 

“Spraying has been under way since F 


12, each pump covering about 1200 tree 
per day. Mr Baird, our supt, makes a 
very fine bordeaux that works like tea 


through the finest vermorel nozzle. He 
is using the 4-5-50 formula, ie, 4 Ibs blue 
stone, 5 lbs lime, 50 gals water. The trees 
look as though they had been painted blue 
all over. Our boys are on to their job and 
are doing great work, but six pumps in an 
orchard of 250,000 trees don’t make a very 
big showing in one day. We expect to 
spray the entire orchard, however, in a 
short time.”’ 





Live Lot of Horticulturists—The west- 
ern N Y hort soc embodies in its member- 
ship some of the most prominent horticul- 
turists in the U S. The recent annual meet- 
ing of this assn at Rochester was the 
largest in its history, and from many stand- 
points one of the most spirited conventions 
of the kind ever held in this country. When 
the guns were pointed low, our’ editor 
mounted the breastworks, and fired three 
shots into the hall, the effect of which ig 
shown in our engraving. 
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Topworking Apple Trees. 
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'tropworking is generally done on old ap- 
ple trees of undesirable varieties in order 
to make them pro- 
duce better kinds, 
but tepwerking a 
young orchard af- 
ter the trees have 
become thoroughly 
established has oth- 
er ends in view. It 


is a practice of 
modern develop- 
ment, and is the 


subject of a bulletin 
by G. Harold Pow- 
ell of the Del exper 


sta. A few apple 
growers are plant- 
ing a hardy, 


straight, vigorous 
growing variety on 
which to ,topwork 
the various kinds 
after the trees are 
thoroughly estab- 
lished. The North- 
ern Spy has been 
the principal stock 
for winter varieties 
in the northern ap- 
ple sections, and 
the Astrachan and 
Talman Sweet have 
been freely used 
for summer and 
fall kinds. The lead- 
ing merits of the 
practice of top- 
working young 
trees is ‘to provide 
a strong, healthy 
trunk for all va- 
rieties, making many of them long- 
er lived, to correct the crooked 
habit of growth of others and to overcome 
the tenderness of some very desirable kinds 
which are not hardy in the north on their 
own bodies. This practice gives an op- 
portunity to select buds or scions from 
trees of great productiveness, or other su- 
perior qualities, and it is also said to 
hasten the fruitfulness of young orchards. 

Several methods are pursued in topwork- 
ing. In all of them good two-year-old 
trees are set and either budded the second 
summer or grafted the succeeding spring 
with the varieties chosen. In grafting, the 
operation is done in the spring just as 
the leaves are pushing forth. Scions are 
inserted in three to five branches, or some- 
times in the central leader alone. Care 
should be exercised in selecting the 
branches that they are well distributed on 
the trunk, no two being more than 4 or 5 
in apart. On all branches less than one- 
half inch in diameter the whip or tongue 
graft is used; on larger branches the cleft 
graft. 

As soon as the scions begin to grow, all 
of the remaining branches of the _ stock 
should be cut off. A branch grafted tree 
develops into a well-formed specimen if 
the branches have been properly balanced. 
Should any scions fail to grow, the branch 
may be budded during the summer. A 
body-grafted tree is here illustrated, the 
upper illustration being taken to represent 
a tree where the scion had died. Two 
sprouts therefore started out just below 
the scion, and these can be summer bud- 
ded or grafted the following spring. 
Where branch grafting was adopted, the 
grafts are inserted within a few inches of 
the trunk, as shown on the longer stub or 
the branch of the body-budded tree. 

Budding is commonly done in Aug in the 
northern apple growing sections, although 
in Del and southward the bark can _ be 
Worked as early as June and the buds are 
sufficiently developed to set. June set 
buds will make a growth of 1% ft the same 
season if the orchard is well cultivated, 
and although the growth is small and ten- 
der it will stand a hard winter without 
injury. The buds may be inserted in the 





BODY GRAFTED. 


PRUNING AND GRAFTING 


branches, in the body or in both, as shown 
in the two _ illustrations. Three to fiye 
linsbs are commonly selected, as in graft- 
ing, and are so chosen as to form a well 
balanced top. It is generally advised to 
set the buds 5 or 6 in from the trunk, so 
that im case any of them fail the branch 
can be budded again the same summer or 
grafted the following spring. Sometimes 
the trunk is budded 
spirally, several buds 
being set, any one 
of which will forma 
leader. The body- 
budded tree _illus- 
trates the method of 
doing this, and also 
shows the work of 
the bud moth, which 
has killed two of the 
buds. This in no 
way injures the tree 
and the remaining 
bud will grow, and 








in two years. will 
form a straight 
trunk and a good 
head. . 
The most satisfac- 
tory form of top- 
working is body 


BRANCH AND BODY 


budding, wit re 
, 5 h three BUDDED. 


to five buds. Bud- 
ding is usually more satisfactory than 
grafting, easier to performe heals more 


rapidly with less danger of infecting the 
body of the tree with organisms which 
may eventually lead to its decay. The 
most important period in shaping the fu- 
ture of the topworked tree is the first sea- 
son that the scions grow. Except in June- 
budded trees, the orchard should be gone 
over three or four 

nl times and the water 

a ye shoots removed, or 

/ . : f they will smother 

\4 ) and dwarf the 

Y ( scions. In June- 

\ 





budded __ trees,. the 
branches not bud- 
ded may be removed 
and after growth is 
stopped the shoots 
should be headed in 
to prevent whipping 
by the winds, and 
so. breaking the 
young scions. The 
greatest care is 
needed the first sea- 
son in shaping the 
top, and if this is 
neglected, topwork- 
ing aS an orchard 
practice is bound to 
lead to disappoint- 
ment. 








Tomato Vines—At 
the Ia exper sta a 
series of tests were 
made to deter- 
mine whether  to- 
matoes should be al- 
lowed to grow nat- 
ural, be trained to 
¥a 4 ft stake, planted 
in hills and these 
hills kept up, or 
mulched with 4 in of 
strawy manure 
about the time the 
fruit begins to set. 
The results of the 
tests show that the 
largest yield was 
from the mulched vines, the next from the 
vines that were staked and the smallest 
from those which were not trained. This 
piat not trained also had the largest por- 
tion of rotted fruit, while the staked vines, 
which ranked third in point of yield, had 
much the smallest amount of decayed fruit. 
Hilling did not give any striking results. 
This test was made during a year when 
there was much rain in June and a slight 
drouth in Aug and Sept 
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Spring Treatment for the San Jose Scale. 





Trees of all kinds infested with San Jose 
scale should be given careful attention be- 
ture the leaves appear, and the following 
methods of treatment are suggested. 

1 All trees incrusted with this scale 
should be dug up and burned. 

2. Moderately infested trees should be 
headed back by cutting out the tops and 
thoroughly washing the trunk and larger 
branches with a 2-lb solution of whale oil 
soap and water. This can be applied with 
any ordinary spray pump. Use a potash- 
lye whale oil soap rather than that made 
with caustic soda. The former is very much 
more effective and more easily applied, as 
it does not thicken when cold. The peach 
tree illustrated herewith is one in a block 
of 3000 cut back and treated one year ago. 
It represents one year’s growth after treat- 
ment. 

v. Slightly infested orchards of peach, 
pear,, plum and apple should be sprayed 
with a 25% solution of 150 deg fire-test ker- 
osene and water before the buds open. About 
25,000 peach trees were successfully sprayed 
last spring with this material in the Blue 
Ridge mt peach belt. 

4. A 25% selution of crude petroleum and 
water can be used in the same manner. Com- 
mercial crude petroleum is exceedingly va- 
riable. A grade containing little or no as- 
phaltum, but a fair percentage of paraffin, 
is desirable. It should have a specific grav- 
ity of not less than 43 deg (Beaume scale) 
end not necessarity over 45 deg. Crude oils 
of this character cost § to 12c per gal by the 
barrel, 

5. Small trees of all kinds can be cheaply 
fi:migated with hydrocyanic acid gas. The 
E:rory box fumigator should be used. We 
will describe this apparatus in a future is- 
sve. 

6. All trees should be pruned as much as 
pcssible before spraying. All brush should 
be piled near the orchard, left until mid- 
summer and burned. This will enable the 
natural parasites to escape and concentrate 
upen other scale-infested trees. 





Winter Pruning Kieffer Pear Trees. 
WwW. G. J. 

The handsomest Kieffer pear orchard f 
have ever seen is that of William F. Brown, 
Kent Co, Md. The accompanying photo- 
graph, which I took last Mar, represents 
what I conSider a model type of his Ssix- 
year-old trees. The fruit from this orchard 
has always brought the highest prices in 
Baltimore and Washington markets. It is 
highly colored and perfect in form. The 
most beautiful specimens were wrapped 
separately in paper, but the bulk was 
shipped in -34. bu round baskets, covered 
with red netting. 

The soilis a sandy loam, along the Ches- 
ter river. ‘Fhe orchard is thoroughly cul- 
tivated, at intervals of three weeks, begin- 
ning in April. This ‘is continued until June 
or later, depending“upon the condition of 
the fruit on the trees. 

The pruning is done in late fall and win- 
ter. About one-third to one-half of each 
year’s growth is removed. The head is 
thinned regularly until the tree is in, full 
bearing, after which the weight of the fruit 
bieaks more or less of the top where the 
pears are not thinned.. The trees should 
be pruned annually the first four or five 
years, during which time a well-rounded 
head can be formed. 


White Onions a Troublesome Crop. 
Written by J. H. Jennings, a Ct successful 
onicn grower, in a section where white 
onions are a great specialty. 








Why do white onions bring a higher price 
in the markets than other varieties, asks a 
subscriber of your paper. In the 
first place, white seed is always higher, 


-but as regards ground and cultivation there 


is no difference whatever between the white 
and any other vareity. Just as many white 
6nions will grow on an acre as red or yel< 











low. But if you are to have white onions 
you will have to pull them before they fin- 
ish growing, for if left to grow and fully 
mature and tops dry down, the chances 
would be that instead of whites your onions 
would be variegated with a preponderance 
in favor of green, but with considerable col- 
oring of the black. 

After the onions are pulled, if they are 
white, it is a very careful and painstaking 
business for the grower to keep them so. 
It they are exposed to the sun or weather 
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PEACH TREE SAVED BY SAW-AND-SOAP METHOD. 


and the conditions are unfavorable to cur- 
ing, you will not have white onions to put 
on the market. If your white onions are 
white and sufficiently cured in the field to 
put in buildings, that is not the end of trou- 
ble. You cannot put white onions in build- 
ings as you do other varieties. The white 
onion is a very sensitive and delicate na- 
ture, very hable to spot and decay and 
waste. Too much light will turn them 
green, and if they do not have a good cir- 
culation of air they will spoil. They are 














A MODEL KIEFFER PEAR TREE. 


one of the most uncertain crops to raise 
successfully on the farm. 

If the grower has poor luck, or does not 
understand how to do it, he is likely to 
have to sell his white onions for about what 
red and yellow sell for. Very few bring the 
top price, as there are very few white onions 
and if the grade is off, they bring a va- 
riety of prices. It would not be wise for 
@ person without experience in that line 
and without suitable buildings for curing 
and storing them to venture into raising 
white onions. They should sell for double 
the price of red and yellow. 
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DO NOT NEGLECT 


YOUR KIDNEYS 


Because if Kidney Trouble is Permitted to Con- 
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Weak Kidneys Caused by Overwork, by Lifting or a Strain. 
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To Prove what Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney Remedy, Will Do 
for YOU, Every Reader of “‘American Agriculturist’’ May Have 
a Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. : 


Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsible for more sickness and 
suffering than any other disease, therefore, when through neglect or other 
causes, kidney trouble is permitted to continue, fatal results are sure to 


follow. 


It used to be considered that only urinary and bladder troubles were 
to be traced to the kidneys, but now modern science proves that nearly all 
diseases have their beginning in the disorder of these most important 


organs. 


Your other organs may need attention—but your kidneys most, be- 
cause they do most and need attention first. 

If youare sick or «feel badly,’ begin taking Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney, liver and bladder remedy, because as soon as your 


kidneys are well they will help all the other organs to health. 


convince anyone, 


The mild and immediate effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root. the great kidney 
and bladder remedy, is soon realized. It 
stand the highest for its wonderful cures 
of the most distressing cases. Swamp-Root 
will set your whole system right, and the 
best proof of this is a trial. 

14 West li7th St., New York City, Oct. 
Dear Sir: 

“I have been suffering severely from kidney trouble. 
All symptoms were on hand; my former strength and 

wer had left me; I could hardly drag myself along. 
Sven my mental capacity was giving out, and often I 
wished to die. It was then I saw an_ advertisement of 
yours in a New York paper, but would not have paid 
any attention to it, had it not promised a sworn guar- 
antee with every bottle of your medicine, asserting that 
your SwamypRoot is purely vegetable, and does not con- 
tain any harmful drugs. I am seventy years and four 
months old, and with a good conscience I can recom- 
mend Swamp-Root to all sufferers from kidney troubles. 
Four members of my family have been using Swamp- 
Root for four different kidney diseases, with the same 
good results.”’ : 

With many thanks to you, I remain, 
Very truly yours, 
ROBERT BERNER. 


You may have a sample bottle of this 
famous kidney remedy, Swamp-Root, sent 
free by mail, postpaid, by which you may 
test its virtues for such disorders as kid- 
ney, bladder and uric acid diseases, poor 
digestion, when obliged to pass your water 
frequently night and day, smarting or irri- 
tation in passing, brick-dust or sediment 
in the urine, headache, backache, lame 


15th, 1900. 








A trial will 





back, dizziness, sleeplessness, nervousness, 
heart disturbance due to bad kidney trou- 
ble. skin eruptio... from bad blood, neu- 
ralgia, rheumatism, diabetes, bloat- 
ing, irritability, wornout feeling, lack of 
ambition, loss of flesh, sallow complexion, 
or Bright’s disease. 

If your water, when allowed to remain 
undisturbed in a glass or bottle for twenty- 
four hours, forms a sediment or settling or 
has a cloudy appearance, it is evidence 
that your kidneys and bladder need imme- 
diate attention. 

If you have the slightest symptoms of 
kidney or bladder trouble, or if there is a 
trace of it in your family history, send at 
once to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. 
Y., who will gladly send you by mail, im- 
mediately, without cost to you, a sample 
bottle of Swampb- Root and a book contain- 
ing many of the thousands upon thousands 
of testimonial letters received from men 
end women cured. Be sure to say that you 
read this generous offer in the American 
Aegriculturist. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is 
for sale the world over at druggists in bot- 
tles of two sizes and two prices—fifty cents 
and ..e dollar. Remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, and the address, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 
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Topworking Apple Trees. 





tropworking is generally done on old ap- 
ple trees of undesirable varieties in order 
to make them pro- 
duce better kinds, 
but tepweorking a 
young orchard af- 
ter the trees have 
become thoroughly 
established has oth- 
er ends in view. It 
. is a practice of 
modern develop- 
ment, and is the 
subject of a bulletin 
by G. Harold Pow- 
ell of the Del exper 
sta. A few apple 
growers are plant- 
ing a hardy, 
straight, vigorous 
growing variety on 
which to ,topwork 
the various kinds 
after the trees are 
thoroughly estab- 
lished. The North- 
ern Spy has been 
the principal stock 
for winter varieties 
in the northern ap- 
ple sections, and 
the Astrachan and 
Talman Sweet have 
been freely used 
for summer and 
fall kinds. The lead- 
ing merits of the 
practice of top- 





. working young 
we LG trees is to provide 


a strong, healthy 
trunk for all va- 
rieties, making many of them long- 
er lived, to correct the crooked 
habit of growth of others and to overcome 
the tenderness of some very desirable kinds 
which are not hardy in the north on their 
own bodies. This practice gives an op- 
portunity to select buds or scions from 
trees of great productiveness, or other su- 
perior qualities, and it is also said to 
hasten the fruitfulness of young orchards. 

Several methods are pursued in topwork- 
ing. In all of them good two-year-old 
trees are set and either budded the second 
summer or grafted the succeeding spring 
with the varieties chosen. In grafting, the 
operation is done in the spring just as 
the leaves are pushing forth. Scions are 
inserted in three to five branches, or some- 
times in the central leader alone. Care 
should be exercised in_ selecting the 
branches that they are well distributed on 
the trunk, no two being more than 4 or 5 
in apart. On all branches less than one- 
half inch in diameter the whip or tongue 
graft is used; on larger branches the cleft 
graft. 

As soon as the scions begin to grow, all 
of the remaining branches of the stock 
should be cut off. A branch grafted tree 
develops into a well-formed specimen if 
the branches have been properly balanced. 
Should any scions fail to grow, the branch 
may be budded during the summer. A 
body-grafted tree is here illustrated, the 
upper iilustration being taken to represent 
a tree where the scion had died. Two 
sprouts therefore started out just below 
the scion, and these can be summer bud- 
ded or grafted the following spring. 
Where branch grafting was adopted, the 
grafts are inserted within a few inches of 
the trunk, as shown on the longer stub or 
the branch of the body-budded tree. 

Budding is commonly done in Aug in the 
northern apple growing sections, although 
in Del and southward the bark can be 
worked as early as June and the buds are 
sufficiently developed to set. June set 
buds will make a growth of 1% ft the same 
season if the orchard is well cultivated, 
and although the growth is small and ten- 
der it will stand a hard winter without 
injury. The buds may be inserted in the 


BODY GRAFTED. 


branches, in the body or in both, as shown 
in the two _ illustrations. Three to fiye 
lin.bs are commonly selected, as in graft- 
ing, and are so chosen as to form a well 
balanced top. It is generally advised to 
set the buds 5 or 6 in from the trunk, so 
that im case any of them fail the branch 
can be budded again the same summer or 
grafted the following spring. Sometimes 
the trunk is budded 
spirally, several buds 
being set, any one 
of which will forma 
leader. The body- 
budded tree _illus- 
trates the method of 
doing this, and also 
shows the work of 
the bud moth, which 
has killed two of the 
buds. This in no 
way injures the tree 
and the remaining 
bud will grow, and 
in two years will 





form a straight 
trunk and a good 
head. ' 2 


The most satisfac- 
tory form of top- 
working is body 
budding, with three 
to five buds. Bud- 
ding is usually more satisfactory than 
grafting, easier to performe heals more 
rapidly with less danger of infecting the 
body of the tree with organisms which 
may eventually lead to its decay. The 
most important period in shaping the fu- 
ture of the topworked tree is the first sea- 
son that the scions grow. Except in June- 
budded trees, the orchard should be gone 
over three or four 
times and the water 
shoots removed, or 
they will smother 
and dwarf the 
scions. In June- 
budded_ si ttrees,. the 
branches not bud- 
ded may be removed 
and after growth is 
stopped the shoots 
should be headed in 
to prevent whipping 
by the winds, and 
so. breaking the 
young scions. The 
greatest care is 
needed the first sea- 
son in shaping the 
top, and if this is 
neglected, topwork- 
ing aS an orchard 
practice is bound to 
lead to disappoint- 
ment. 
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Tomato Vines—At 
the Ia exper sta a 
series of tests were 
made to deter- 
mine whether  to- 
matoes should be al- 
lowed to grow nat- 
ural, be trained to 
Ya 4 ft stake, planted 
in hills and these 
hills kept up, or 
mulched with 4 in of 
strawy manure 
about the time the 
fruit begins to set. 
The results of the 
tests show that the 
largest yield was 
from the mulched vines, the next from the 
vines that were staked and the smallest 
from those which were not trained. This 
piat not trained also had the largest por- 
tion of rotted fruit, while the staked vines, 
which ranked third in point of yield, had 
much the smallest amount of decayed fruit. 
Hilling did not give any striking results. 
This test was made during a year when 
there was much rain in June and a slight 
drouth in Aug and Sept 
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PRUNING AND GRAFTING 


Spring Treatment for the San Jose Scale. 





Trees of all kinds infested with San Jose 
seale should be given careful attention be- 
ture the leaves appear, and the following 
methods of treatment are suggested. 

1 All trees incrusted with this’ scale 
should be dug up and burned. 

2. Moderately infested trees should be 
headed back by cutting out the tops and 
thoroughly washing the trunk and larger 
branches with a 2-lb solution of whale oil 
soap and water. This can be applied with 
any ordinary spray pump. Use a potash- 
lye whale oil soap rather than that made 
with caustic soda. The former is very much 
more effective and more easily applied, as 
it does not thicken when cold. The peach 
tree illustrated herewith is one in a block 
of 3000 cut back and treated one year ago. 
It represents one year’s growth after treat- 
ment. 

3. Slightly infested orchards of peach, 
pear, plum and apple sheuld be sprayed 
with a 25% solution of 150 deg fire-test’ ker- 
osene and water before the buds open. About 
25,000 peach trees were successfully sprayed 
last spring witi this material in the Blue 
Ridge mt peach belt. 

4. A 25% solution of crude petroleum and 
water can be used in the same manner. Com- 
mercial crude petroleum is exceedingly va- 
riable. A grade containing little or no as- 
phaltum, but a fair percentage of paraffin, 
is desirable. It should have a specific grav- 
ity of not less than 43 deg (Beaume scale) 
end not necessarily over 45 deg. Crude oils 
of this character cost § to 12c per gal by the 
barrel. 

5. Small trees of all kinds can be cheaply 
fi:migated with hydrocyanic acid gas. The 
Emory box fumigator should be used. We 
will describe this apparatus in a future is- 
sue. 

6. All trees should be pruned as much as 
pessible before spraying. All brush should 
be piled near the orchard, left until mid- 
summer and burned. This will enable the 
natural parasites to escape and concentrate 
upon other scale-infested trees. 





Winter Pruning Kieffer Pear Trees. 
Ww. G J. 

The handsomest Kieffer pear orchard f 
have ever seen is that of William F. Brown, 
Kent Co, Md. The accompanying photo- 
graph, which I took last Mar, represents 
what I conSider a model type of his six- 
year-old trees. The fruit from this orchard 
has always brought the highest prices in 
Baltimore and Washington markets. It is 
highly colored and perfect in form. The 
miost beautiful specimens were wrapped 
separately in paper, but the bulk was 
shipped in -%. bu round baskets, covered 
with red netting. 

The soilis a sandy loam, along the Ches- 
ter river. ‘Fhe orchard is thoroughly cul- 
tivated, at intervals of three weeks, begin- 
ning in April. This ‘is continued until June 
or later, depending™upon the condition of 
the fruit on the trees. 

The pruning is done in late fall and win- 
ter. About one-third to one-half of each 
year’s growth is removed. The head is 
thinned regularly until the tree is in full 
bearing, after which the weight of the fruit 
bieaks more or less of the top where the 
pears are not thinned.. The trees should 
be pruned annually the first four or five 
years, during which time a well-rounded 
head can be formed. 


White Onions a Troublesome Crop. 
Written by J. H. Jennings, a Ct successful 


onion grower, in a section where white 
onions are a great specialty. 








Why do white onions bring a higher price 
in the markets than other varieties, asks a 
subscriber of your paper. In the 
first place, white seed is always higher, 


-but as regards ground and cultivation there 


is no difference whatever between the white 
and any other vareity. Just as many white 
6nions will grow on an acre as red or yel- 








low. But if you are to have white onions 
you will have to pull them before they fin- 
ish growing, for if left to grow and fully 
mature and tops dry down, the chances 
would be that instead of whites your onions 
would be variegated with a preponderance 
in favor of green, but with considerable col- 
coring of the black. 

After the onions are pulled, if they are 
white, it is a very careful and painstaking 
business for the grower to keep them so. 
It they are exposed to the sun or weather 
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PEACH TREE SAVED BY SAW-AND-SOAP METHOD. 


ard the conditions are unfavorable to cur- 
ing, you will not have white onions to put 
on the market. If your white onions are 
white and sufficiently cured in the field to 
put in buildings, that is not the end of trou- 
ble. You cannot put white onions in build- 
ings as you do other varieties. The white 
onion is a very sensitive and delicate na- 
ture, very lhable to spot and decay and 
waste. Too much light will turn them 
green, and if they do not have a good cir- 
culation of air they will spoil. They are 














A MODEL KIEFFER PEAR TREE. 


one of the most uncertain crops to raise 
successfully on the farm. 

If the grower has poor luck, or does not 
understand how to do it, he is likely to 
have to sell bis white onions for about what 
red and yellow sell for. Very few bring the 
top price, as there are very few white onions 
and if the grade is off, they bring a va- 
riety of prices. It would not be wise for 
@ person without experience in that line 
and without suitable buildings for curing 
and storing them to venture into raising 
white onions. They should sell for double 
the price of red and yellow. 
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DO NOT NEGLECT 





Weak Kidneys Caused by Overwork, by Lifting or a Strain. 
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YOUR KIDNEYS 


tinue Fatal Results are Sure to Follow. 
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To Prove what Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney Remedy, Will Do 
for YOU, Every Reader of ‘‘American Agriculturist’”’ May Have 
a Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. : 


Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsible for more sickness and 
suffering than any other disease, therefore, when through neglect or other 
causes, kidney trouble is permitted to continue, fatal results are sure to 


follow. 


It used to be considered that only urinary and bladder troubles were 
to be traced to the kidneys, but now modern science proves that nearly all 
diseases have their beginning in the disorder of these most important 


organs. 


Your other organs may need attention—but your kidneys most, be- 
cause they do most and need attention first. 

If youare sick or «feel badly,” begin taking Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney, liver and bladder remedy, because as soon as your 


kidneys are well they will help all the other organs to health. 


convince anyone, 


The mild and immediate effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kidney 
and bladder remedy, is soon realized. It 
stand the highest for its wonderful cures 
of the most distressing cases. Swamp-Root 
will set your whole system right, and the 
best proof of this is a trial. 

14 West li7th St., New York City, Oct. 15th, 1900. 
Dear Sir: 

“I have been suffering severely from kidney trouble. 
All symptoms were on hand; my former strength and 
power had left me; I could hardly drag myself along. 
Sven my mental capacity was giving out, and often 
wished to die. It_was then I saw an advertisement of 
yours in a New York paper, but would not have paid 
any attention to it, had it not promised a sworn guar- 
antee with every bottle of your medicine, asserting that 
your SwampRoot is purely vegetable, and does not con- 
tain any harmful drugs. I am seventy years and four 
months old, and with a good conscience I can recom- 
mend Swamp-Root to all sufferers from kidney troubles. 
Four members of my family have been using Swamp- 
Root for four different kidney diseases, with the same 
good results.”’ ‘ 

With many thanks to you, I remain, 
Very truly yours, 
ROBERT BERNER. 


You may have a sample bottle of this 
famous kidney remedy, Swamp-Root, sent 
free by mail, postpaid, by which you may 
test its virtues for such disorders as kid- 
ney, bladder and uric acid diseases, poor 


digestion, when obliged to pass your water 
frequently night and day, smarting or irri- 
tation in passing, brick-dust or sediment 
backache, 


in the urine, headache, lame 








A trial will 


beck, dizziness, sleeplessness, nervousness, 
heart disturbance due to bad kidney trou- 
ble. skin eruptio... from bad blood, neu- 
ralgia, rheumatism, diabetes, bloat- 
ing, irritability, wornout feeling, lack of 
ambition, loss of flesh, sallow complexion, 
or Bright’s disease. 

If your water, when allowed to remain 
undisturbed in a glass or bottle for twenty- 
four hours, forms a sediment or settling or 
has a cloudy appearance, it is evidence 
that your kidneys and bladder need imme- 
diate attention. 

If you have the slightest symptoms of 
kidney or bladder trouble, or if there is a 
trace of it in your family history, send at 
once to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. 
Y., who will gladly send you by mail, im- 
mediately, without cost to you, a sample 
bottle of Swamp. Root and a book contain- 
ing many of the thousands upon thousands 
of testimonial letters received from men 
end women cured. Be sure to say that you 
read this generous offer in the American 
Agriculturist. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is 
for sale the world over at druggists in bot- 
tles of two sizes and two prices—fifty cents 
and ..e dollar. Remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, and the address, Bingham- 
ton, MW. Y. 
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Yield of Sugar from Maple Trees. 


TIMOTHY WHEELER, VERMONT. 





The average make of sugar of our trees 
is all the way from 3 to 10 lbs. There are 
some orchards that make an average of 10 
Ibs, but this is a great waste of the tree’s 
vitality. There are individual trees that 
far exceed this production. I am well ac- 
quainted with one tree that yielded 30% Ibs 
very fine, nice white sugar in small cakes, 
and there was much sap lost, as the tub 
was found running over on several occa- 
sions. Two holes were bored and two spouts 
used, both running into one tub. 

It took only 7 qts of this sap to make 1 
li) sugar, and when we remember that it 
takes on an average 16 qts sap, it will be 
seen that the sap is very sweet. I have 
fuund but one tree that yields sweeter sap 
and that took only 5 qts to make 1 Ib. Such 
trees are very short-lived. The longevity of 
trees is lessened in proportion to the amount 
of injury they sustain. A tree can be killed 
in one season by tapping. A gentleman 
had.ane shade tree that he wished to get 
rid of, so he tapped it all over and made 
well on to 100 Ibs sugar, but it killed the 
tree. 


or 


Crates for Orchard and Garden. 


ELIAS F. BROWN, MICHIGAN. 

Every farmer should have a few bushel 
crates, and winter is the time to make 
them. The small illus- 
tration shows one of the 
crates ready for use. It 
is a slat crate through- 
out. The corner pieces 
are American elm 2% in 
corner sawed, thus one 
piece after it is sawed 
will make two pieces to 
nail slates on. The slats 





are Norway pine lath, 

P one lath cutting into 
BUSHEL ATE. 

. care three lengths without 


waste. The two pieces the bottom slats 
are nailed to are not lath, but elm fence 
pickets % inch thick. These hold nails 
better than Norway pine and are stronger 
than common lath. Th® corner posts are 
14 in long, the end slats 12 in and the side 
slats 17 in long, making the outside di- 
mensions of the crate 14% in deep, 12 in 
wide and 17% in long. If you let the side 
slats project over the ends of the end slats 
the outside measurement will be 12% by 
17 in, instead of 12 by 17% in. One might 
think that % in would not make any dif- 
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A LOAD OF BUSHEL CRATES. 


ference, but it does in just this way. A 
crate 12 by 17% in works to advantage 
in a wagon box, while 12% by 17 in works 
to a disadvantage. Three or four neigh- 
bors can decide 6n the number of crates 
they want and then give their order to 
some local planing mill and get the ma- 
terial cut ready for nailing at a fraction 
of what it would cost for each one to place 
his order. It is better than employing a 
carpenter; as the pieces must be exactly 
the same length—a difficult thing to ac- 
complish when the cutting is done by hand. 

The wagon illustrated is loaded with 
boxes of potatoes ready for market. You 
will notice that I have not only crates for 
potatoes, but a rack for the crates. This 
rack holds just 52 crates. They are placed 
two deep and three side by side, except 
the end tier of crates, which are placed 


with the long dimension parallel with the 
long dimension of the wagon. 


Each layer 





FRUITS AND 


will then hold 26 crates. This rack was 
made to hold just this number. The bot- 
tom layer does not hold 26 bu of potatoes 
by weight without rounding them up some. 
So these two extra crates fill up the lower 
layer of boxes after the top layer has 
been unloaded, thus making our load weigh 
out 50 bu. 





True Winter Muskmelons. 


H. EB. VAN DEMAN, VIRGINIA, 





One of the most notable of the new things 
brought out by the- dept of agri and 
sufficiently tested to prove of value, is 
the class of winter muskmelons from Tur- 
kestan. I say class, because there are sev- 
eral varieties of them, and they seem to 
differ very distinctly from any that we 
have before grown in this country. The 
day before Thanksgiving I was in Wash- 
ington looking over a lot of these musk- 
melons at the dept of agri. They seemed 
more like squashes than muskmelons, yet 
a test proved that they were of most ex- 
cellent quality. There were two kinds at 
least that I liked very much. The one 
under the record number 114, which was of 
a dark green color with a few yellow spots, 
was there in large quantity and No 118, 
which was dull yellow all over, was not so 
numerous. In shape they were oblong, tap- 
ering to blunt pointed ends. Their size 
was immense for muskmelons, being from 
10 to almost 20 in long and about half as 
large across the axis. A few would weigh 
20 lbs or more each, as the flesh was very 
thick, in some cases more than three inches, 
It was very juicy, tender and melting, yet 
by no means soft or mushy. In color it 
Was a greenish white. The flavor was 
sweet, yet different from any melon of any 
kind that I ever tasted, and peculiarly 
delicious. ‘ 

But the most remarkable character of 
these melons is their keeping quality. Al- 
though they had been grown in Utah they 
had borne shipment almost across the con- 
tinent and after two months or more in 
Washington were in fair condition; and 
some of them looked as if they would keep 
until-Christmas. There was no attempt at 
cold storage or any other artificial means 
of keeping them. In a dry climate and 
carefully handled they would doubtless 
keep still better. 

This one thing has been learned, so far 
as experiments have gone, that these win- 
ter muskmelons do not flourish in the east- 
ern states, but do exceedingly well in the 
arid regions west of the continental divide, 
wherever water is sufficient for growth. 
They seem to delight in a dry, hot ‘air, 
with plenty of water at the roots. They 
also require a rather long growing saason. 
It may be that some of the other varie- 
ties (for many were imported) will be 
found to suit the humid atmosphere of the 
southern and central states. Or, there may 
be crosses made with our own varieties, 
which will retain the good points of these 
newcomers from Turkestan. 

The seeds were originally taken by Prof 
M. E. Hansen, an American expert, from 
melons found in the gardens and markets 
of Khiva, Bokhara and Amu Daria, and 
chiefly in the valley of the great Oxus river. 
From these interior and elevated valleys, 
where the nights are very cool and the days 
hot, there have come to us a few rare 
things. besides in the way of fruits, grains, 
forage plants, etc, but we, doubtless, have 
much more to get especially, when intelli- 
gent men are sent there with open eyes, 
money at command and with the good will 
and sympathy of our government behind 
it all. Every seed of these and other nov- 
elties is being saved for future distribution 
by the govt in a judicious manner and to 
those who are best situated to fairly test 
them. Nor will it be done at the option 
of the average congressional politician; for 
the fund from and by which all this comes 
is separate from the annual appropriation 
of $150,000 for political seed distribution. 
[See cut of Asiatic melons on Page 333.] 
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Wormy Fruit 
and Leaf Blight 
of Apples, Pears, 
Cherries and Plums 
prevented; also Grape 
and Potato Rot — by 
spraying with Stahl’s 
Double Acting Excelsior 
Spraying Outfits. Thous- 
» auds in use. Catalogue, 
describing all insects inju- 
rious to fruit, Free.Address 
WM. STAHL, Quincy, Lil, 





Frult Trees, Small 
grapes. Ornamental Trees, Evergreens 
and Shrubs for public and private grounds, 
Shade Trees for streets. Hardy Roses, 
Hardy Plants, Climbers, etc. 


Our beautifu 
with practical 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mt. Hope Nurseries, 
Established over 60 years. 


Frults, including 


ly illustrated catalogue, replete 
hints for planters, FREE, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 














LIVINGSTON’S Ste 


SEEDS 


Send us asilverdime. Wethen 


mail you 1 pkt. each Livingston’s 


New Magnus Tomato, Living- 
a ston’sIdeal Cabbage,Livingston’s 
Emerald Cucumber, Livingston’s 


Tip Top 


Muskmelon and New 
and our 104 
Send us back 


Wonderful Lettuce 
S$ page Seed Annual. 
i the empty bags and we will ac- 





Will Do, 


cept them at 5 
any order amounting to 50 cents 
or over. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO., 


5 cents each on 


Box 128, COLUMBUS, O. 
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er pack’ge & lots of 
S with every order. 


=e EXT 
Kee My Great Big Catalogue 
FREE. Send address for largest; prettiest 


Guide, and Seed-Book, ever printed, 


SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ill. 





you sow and the tools 
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you use to 
ke them Grow. « 
handsome illustrated &-} 


foEr's Catalogue will tell you 


how. 
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Mailed free. 
Write to-day. 


ffith & Turner Go. 


Dept. H 


Baltimore, Md. 








Ten 


We offer $100 in prizes 
on a new Early Sweet Corn, 
The earliest in the world. 
cts. for liberal packet; § 


7 S 
A competition 


Seeds pk packet. Our 


illustrated catalogue sent 


lescribing this and many other grand novelties 


d 
never before offered. Write for it to-day, 
H. L. HOLMES, Seedsman, Harrisburg, Pa. 





TREES SUCCEED WHERE 


Largest Nursery. © 
Fruit Book Free. 


FAIL. 


Result of 76 years’ experienc 


STARK BROS., Louisiana, Me. ; Dansville, N.¥- 
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HAULING YOUNG TREES WITH ROOTS PROTECTED 


Protect the Roots of Young Trees. 





The roots of trees from the nursery are 
very delicate and easily injured when un- 
duly exposed. Some nurserymen realize 
this and protect the roots in every way pos- 
sible, while others are careless and indif- 
ferent. Many a wagon load of young trees 
may be seen, dug from the nursery row, 
lying on the ground in the sun for an 
hour or longer; thousands of trees piled on 
a wagon, roots outward, and hauled several 
miles without a cover. 

The same trees are unpacked by the pur- 
chaser and again exposed. Both nursery- 
man and orchardist should protect their 
trees as much as possible. Several large 
canvas covers made of 8-oz ducking and 
oiled will last for years and no nursery- 
man should be without them, especially 
when he is obliged to haul his trees any 
great distance to the packing shed. 

Our illustration shows a very simple 
method used by L. P. Miller, when he was 
planting his 600-acre peach orchard in W 
Va last fall. The racks in both wagons 
were lined with old fertilizer bags and kept 
wet. The trees were dug from the heeling- 
in-ground, packed closely in an upright 
position, and moistened as each load started 
for the orchard. The trees were removed 
and distributed ahead of the planters, and 
at no time were the roots exposed over 5 
minutes. In this manner from 5000 to 10,- 
000 trees per day were planted. The same 
method was followed by H. W. and G. P. 
Miller, who planted 100,000 peach trees in 
one block a year ago, and the percentage 
of trees lost was very small. 





Looks Like a Good Season—Forest 
worms did very little damage to maple trees 
last season, not enough to cause any short- 
age in sap. Some maple orchards or groves 
will never recover from previous damage 
done by worms. I think the shallow pan 
is considered better than the deep one. 
But very little sugar is made here, the prod- 
uct being mostly made into syrup. No rea- 
son is now obvious why the coming sugar 
season should not be a good one.—[{H. T. 
Cutts, Addison Co, Vt. 


Chemical Cold Storage Plant—In reply 
to the inquiry of A. G. P., Mass, for a 
description of a cold storage plant costing 
about $3000, for apples, butter, eggs, etc, 
would say that it will be practically impos- 
sible to construct a plant for the amount 
mentioned. It will cost at least $8000 to i0,- 
000 to put in an equipment with sufficient 
capacity to afford a reasonable return for 
the money invested. 


Some Satisfactory Apples and Peaches 
—For summer apples in southern Ind I can 
recommend Early Harvest, Red Astrachan 
and Summer Queen. Maiden Blush is a 
fall apple of fine flavor and attractive ap- 
pearance. For winter apples I would se- 
lect the best keepers. Winesap and Lim- 
ber Twig can always be depended upon. 
For an early peach one cannot do better 
than choose Crosby’s Early and Annie 





Trice. The best summer peaches are Ar- 
kansaw Traveler, Alberg, Morris White 
and Heath Cling. The last peach I value 
highly for market purposes.—[{S. E. B., 
Southern Indiana. 


Profit in Forced Rhubarb—On Jan 30, 
Mr Michels, a Detroit (Mich) gardener, 
picked and marketed 176 doz rhubarb at 50c 
per doz, or $86 for the load. This was picked 
at one picking from a dark cellar construct- 
ed of old planks, boards and coarse manure, 
The cellar is still good for three or four 
more pickings. This makes pretty good 
business for these cold aanees Sy Sout ate Se 


Q)NGE IN AL IN A LIFE TIME 


do some things. It is often 
Sweatt gen tay the right kind. mee 













ELECTRIC "Qi2bn 


lasts that long under entney conditions. First the life of a wagon 
depends wre the a Th is one is equipped with our Flectrie 
1 with straight or spokes and wide tires. 
Wheels any wang from 2% to 60 inches, It lasts because tires can’t 
i loose, no re-setting, hubs can’t crack or spokes become loose, 
Hoes can’t rot, swell or dry out. Angle steel hounds, 


poe ee w +4 ew. re book, * DAILY GSE. ed 
agon un ge o \ 
ELEOTRIC WHEEL ©0., Bexs6 Quincy, lils 
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_Perfect Fruit, 


fruit grower aims to have it. 
tet having perfect truit succeed, 
Pertect fruit means per‘ ect spray- 
very best sprayers are 


‘Empire Tae Ml 


They make the “fine as * spray, 
easy to work and because of perfect 
agitation avoid all scorching or Slama 
ing eet foliage. Automatic brush kee 
clean. Brass valves—no ru 













BUCKBEE’S SEEDS SUCCEED! 
SPECIAL OFFER: 


Made to Build New Business. A trial will 
make you our permanent customer. 
Radish, 17 varieties; Lettuee, 12 
Prize Collection fins: tomatons, it the Sous 
Ternip, 7s lendia on es—56& varieties 
inal. G » ED TO PLEASE. 


ridings pies 6 2 atyre 
' §END 10 CENTS 


to cover postage and packing and receive this valuable 

collection of Seeds poatpaté together with my new 

Instructive, Beauti eed and Plant Book, 
tells all about the Best varieties of Seeds, Plants, etc, 


H.W.Buckhes corse “tockronn, tix. 













$17 outfit for i 8 — paid. 
spray a 1oacreorcha 100,000 
Satisfaction guaranteed or aenare refunded. Wid 


catalogue free, Agts. make f. 
Sow improvements. Free Trial. Me pe Rat x rebar 
P. Cc. LEWIS FiFG, 















cber,, SPRAYERS 


Beat them all. ~~, yo tor see them. 
free, Write egy 4.8 USLER, Johnstown, oa 


Buy This One 


and get a Spring Tooth 
Harrow that is so made 

thatit cannot clog. Each 
tooth works free from the 
frame and can gatuer no 
rubbish between tooth 
and frame. It is the 
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middle, eitherside may be 
at will to pass ob- 
tooth euts its own track. Noth- 
put into a harrow t the ma- 
in 1 this “Pensylvania”’ 


Steel Frame Harrow. 
Our Malleable Friction Clamp Tooth Holder holds best. 
No boring or riveting to weaken the tooth. Easil 
adjusted—single nut. Canadjust to wear 15 tol 
finch of tooth. Adjustable hitch. Lightest 
draft consistent with good work. Send for 

Silinend Thecehiee Mac © oo Engines, Saw 


A. B. Farquhar Co., ‘Ltd. York, Pa. 
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J. F. GAYLORD, Receiver. 
Steady employment solic- 
iting orders for Nursery 
learned. Salary or com- 
mission. Write for terms 
MEN |itue"n'S. chase 
CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 
delicious. Ripens one month later than the Abun- 
dance. Tree fine, erect grower. Bears young and 
THE GREEN MOUNTAIN GRAPE. 
Admitted to be the best early grape introduced. 
und. Send for free catalogue at once. 
STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, - New Canaan, Conn. 
Select RIME FAVORITE 
YORE ees tts a 
=, = quality, 
ow bn > hae rd 
Harrison’s Nurseries, Box 19 Berlin, Bd, - 
40,000 first-class plants grown by the ORIGINATOR 
awaiting orders. $7 M., $1 Hundred. Order quick 


f Stock. Business quickly 
and territory. Address 
Fruit large size, color maroon, flavor sweet ane 

profusely. A handsome and desirable Plum. 
Both of these fruits should be in every home 
AEE ASTRA 

as for 

good keeper, robust, 

to secure plants. J. T. THOMPSON, Oneida, N. Y. 
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Potato Stocks Fair: Movement Free. 


The liberal crop of potatoes harvested last 
fall and estimated by American Agricultur- 
ist at 239,000,000 bu, is moving into con- 
sumptive channels at a usual pace and at 
somewhat irregular prices. The market has 
not been entirely satisfactory to growers 
and farmers who have held stored lots, but 
our correspondents in the country districts 
express the hope that the situation may 
improve during the next month. At one 
time recently the market hardened some- 
what, but country reserves’ proved lib- 
eral and holders showed an inclination to 
move stocks about as rapidly as same 
could be absorbed at the big distributing 
centers. The crop, as a rule, is keeping 
well, but there are reports of damage 
through rot and sprouting in some sections, 
notably a few counties of Wis, Mich and 
Kan. In the heavy potato territory of N 
Y and northern Me, a considerable portion 
of the crop is still available for shipment, 
quality good, tubers keeping well. 

Potato growers in the northwest, not- 
ably Wis and Minn, have marketed much 
more than half their crops, yet this leaves 
liberal quantities in counties of heavy 
production. Michigan has a good many 
potatoes, advices from such _ counties 
as Montcalm, Bay and Ingham pointing to 
30 to 40% of crop still available, prices 
largely 28@32c, occasionally 35c or better. 
Prices are higher in Ia, Neb and Kan, 
where reserves are much reduced. 

While the market has been considerably 
depressed the past few weeks there is no 
reason for farmers to become panic-stricken 
in their haste to dispose of sound stock. 
The big eastern cities are making heavy 
drafts upon country stocks of potatoes in 
N Y and N E, although considerable quan- 
tities are still unsold. In such N Y coun- 
ties as Monroe, Wayne, Cortland and On- 
tario, estimates of our correspondents are 
all the way from 25 to 50% of the crop 
still available for market; in the eastern 
part of the state somewhat less. General 
prices to farmers in N Y are 40@43c per 
bu, and in the eastern counties $1.25 per 
bbl of 180 10s, these figures averaging a 
shade lower than in early winter. Prices 
in Aroostook Co, Me, where the stock is in 
fine condition, are $1@1.35 per bbl, or very 
much the same as six weeks ago. 
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Interest in Broom Corn—The high prices 
in the west one and two years ago have 
created some interest here in the middle 
and eastern states, farmers manitesting 
mild desire to grow this crop. Many years 
ago large quantities were produced in the 
Mohawk valley, and even east of the Hud- 
son river, but.in recent years the west has 
monopolized the business, Ill, Kan, Neb pro- 
ducing nearly the entire crop. Prices in the 
west are now very much lower, $50@75 per 
ton, compared with $150@200 within two 
years. The crop of ’00 was approximately 
20,000 tons from 72,000 acres. Inquirers, such 
as C. C. T., Montgomery Co, Md, and others, 
would be interested in reading the little 
book, Broom Corn and Brooms, published 
by Orange Judd Co, price 50c, postpaid. 


Vegetable Outlook in the South—There 
is some inquiry from the middle southern 
states for cabbage at present. I think there 
will be much disappointment when spring 
opens about the cabbage crop. The early 
winter was too warm and made the plants 
too tender. Late severe frosts have cut the 
plants badly. Kale and _ spinach have 
burned badly. No doubt many of the fall 
planted cabbages will seed a larger per- 
centage than usual. Late reports from the 
Carolinas are very gloomy for growers.— 
{Richard Vincent, Baltimore Co, Md. 








Maple Bricks—Some manufacturers put 
out.a brick with a good deal of success, 
which weighs one pound, and has a crease 
through the center so that it may be easily 
broken in two for small retail trade. Bricks 
of larger size, say two to three pounds, are 
no*+ popular as a whole. The family trade 
for considerable quantities of sugar prefers 


COMMERCIAL 





otherwise the one-pound 
brick is in most favor. In order to keep the 
bricks clean and attractive, it is well to 
wrap each in a separate sheet of light ma- 
nilla paper. It is also an advantage to have 
this bear the name of the shipper and a 
simple statement as to the purity of the 
sugar. 


Glimpse of English Apple Market—I 
have just returned from Glasgow, where 
I witnessed the sale of American and Cana- 
edian apples at public auction. No one in- 
quired as to what steamship the apples had 
come by. All the buyers looked at was the 
question of quality and packing. The US 
is not losing its export trade except that 
of apples not properly packed. As long 
as we can ship properly packed apples and 
avoid the rubbish a good many farmers 
put up for export, then we need not fear 
Canadian competition any more than we 
have in the past.—[E. D. Gosling, N Y City. 

Good Prospects Ahead—Unless deep 
snow should come, the prospects are for a 
good maple sugar season. I think the trees 
have not been injured by the forest worms 
so that it will be visible in the sugar crop 
this season. To get rid of the sugar sand 
or niter, continued straining and settling 
are practiced. We strain the syrup when 

nearly done or half done. Shallow evapo- 
rators are mostly used in boiling and there 
is not much changing from one style to an- 
other. Dark goods are disposed of to bet- 
ter advantage as syrup, and are sold im- 
mediately, as they grow darker ‘by being 
kept.—[G. L. Butterfield, Jefferson Co, N Y. 
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$50 wonderta FLOWER GARDEN 
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OV as Jacket (guaranteed 500 seeds) 
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er is limited. Write at once. 


mine EMMA V. WHITE, Flower-Seedswoman, 
No. 818 Nicollet ‘Ave., , Minneapolis, Minn. x 


The Finest Spray 


A perfect >pr mist is 
thrown out by 


RIPPLEY’S 
Compressed Air Sprayer 


Whitewashing Machine, 
or throws a continuous stream 
soft. heigh, as desired. Never 
scorches foliage. Make solu 
on go farther than any other 
Sprayer. Great for whitewash 
Holds 6 gallons. Can’t 

3 heavy copper 


" ——¥ and horticult 2 


RIPPLEY 4 00. 1 238, Grafton, Illinois, 
Baar rsa {SF Shag 
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Buy a Good 
| Spray 
Pump 


—don’t experiment— 
costs money. We have done 
the experimenting—used the 
common spray pumps in our 
own orchards, noted their 
? defects—then invented the 
; ECLIPSE. You get the 
benefit of our experielce 
free. Send at once for cata- 
logue. 


MORRILL Q MORLEY, Benton Harbor, Mich 
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A BARGAIN 
Collection of 


Five Beautiful Varieties. 
1 Pkt. Giant Fancy... 
1 Pkt. Black Prince .. 
1 Pkt. Snow Queen 

1 Pkt. Mammoth Butterfly... 
3 Pkt. Red and Scarlet . 


Total Value.... 


ALL FOR (0 Cts. 


in cash or stamps, provided you send the ad- 
dresses of two of your friends who grow 
flowers, and return this advt., or name the 
per with your order. It is the best value 
the money ever offered. Your money re- 
turned and the seeds as a present, if not 
satisfied. S. YW. HAINES & es 


105 Boston Block, Minneapolis, 
DU E TDEI 


“SEED 2 mt FREE 


customers to test my Seeds, I will mail my 1901 

eaaloee lied with more Bargains than everand s 10¢c Due 
Bill good for 10¢ worth of Seeds for trial absolutely 
free. All the Best Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Roses, Farm 
Reeds, Dusstees and many Nevelties st lowest prices, 
Ginseng, the great money making plant. Giant Prize Toe 
matoes, 2 tothe foot, Pan American Oats, sent ou tfree to 
farmers, and two Free Passes to Pan American Expo- 
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ab ay is FREE toll, to all. Tell your friends toad too. 
MILLS, Box 78, Rosehill, Onondaga Co., N. ¥, 
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CABBAGE PLANTS FOR SALE. 


Now ready forshipment. Wakefield and Succes- 
sion. The hardest, largest, earliest and best known 
varieties. Price f. 0. b. here: 1000 to 5000 $1.50; 
5000 to 10,000, $1.25; over 10,000, $1. They are grown 
in the open ‘air and will stand heavy frost without 
injury. Asparagus Seed and Roots at lowest price 
for first-class stock. sessace Fant same price as 
cabbage. Address NORMAN H. BLITCH, [leg- 
getts, So. Carolina. 


CABBAGE PLANTS. 


wittEt transplanted plants, well hardened, 

stand freezing weather. Early Jersey 

Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield and Hender- 

son’s Early Summer, ready now, price per 100 

ee, per 1000 $3. Write for catalogue of trans- 

lanted vegetable plants. J. E. HUTTON 
ON, CONYNGHAM, PA. 








When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 





FRUITS AND FLOWERS 


Culture of Tender Hydrangeas. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER, MICHIGAN, 





There are no more beautiful plants for the 
window garden or piazza than the hy- 
drangeas, and at the same time few more 
eesily coaxed into splendid and profuse 
bloom. In Feb or Mar as the buds begin to 
swell, the branches should be cut back to 
a few,eyes, and the plant gradually accus- 
temed to a well-lighted and sunny 
window, but not too near the glass. Vig- 
orous growth should be encouraged, as each 
new sprout springing from the base will 
produce a fine large cluster of bloom. As 
a means to this end give some good fertil- 
iz. + regularly. 

Do not allow the roots to be cramped. 
Re-pot when necessary in the spring, give 
good rich soil, and the best of drainage. 
Water liberally, as this plant is a great 
lover of moisture. When in bloom do not 
give much direct sunshine, and the flowers 
wili remain in perfection much longer. As 
scon as the flowers fade, cut them away, 
taking a large part of the branch on which 
they are produced. Vigorous young sprouts 
will then push out from the base of the 
plant, and these can be left untouched un- 
til spring. 

After the leaves drop in the autumn, and 
the hydrangea is relegated to some cool, 
frost-proof place for the winter, it should 
be watered occasionaily. If the roots are 
allowed to become dust dry the plant will be 
seriously injured, if not, as usually happens, 
kijled outright. Cuttings may be easily 
rooted in sand or rain water, and if potted 
carefully and given a moderate amount of 
care one may soon acquire quite a large 
number of fine plants. A soil composed of 
equal parts of leaf mold, sand, stable ma- 
nure and garden loam seems to meet their 
requirements admiralty. 





Raising Early Sweet Peas. 


MRS JOHN GAILLARD, PENNSYLVANIA. 





The seed must be planted in the fall or 
early spring. We run furrows about 6 in 
deep with the wheel hoe in late fall or 
early winter when the ground is not frozen, 
There are two varieties of Blanche Ferry, 
the early and the extra early. The latter 
is a dwarf growing about 2 ft tall. I do 
not shell those that I sow in the winter, 
but plant them in the pod. This retards 
germination and keeps the seed in good 
condition and it all comes up at once in 
the spring. 

I sow the early Blanche Ferry and all 
other varieties at the same time, as early 
as the ground can be worked. I raise great 
quantities for cut flowers for market, but 
never plant in the same place two years 
in succession, nor where garden peas, tur- 
nips or beets have grown. They are plant- 
ed in long rows, each variety separate, and 
cultivated with the horse so the soil can 
be thrown up on them at each cultivating. 
This with wire netting for support is all 
the coddling they receive during the season, 





The Winter Banana Apple originated in 
Cass Co, Ind, about 1876 and was first dis- 
seminated by Greening Bros of Mich in 1898. 
It is a large, yellow fruit, handsomely 
blushed and quite attractive in appearance, 
Where a large apple of this color is de- 
sired for dessert fruit for market in mid- 
winter, this variety is worth testing. The 
fiesh is slightly tinged with yellow, tender, 
juicy, aromatic flavored and good in quality 
for dessert use, but because of its being 
very mildly sub-acid, many would prefer 
other kinds for culinary purposes. It has 
been fruited but three years at the Geneva 
exper sta, and therefore we cannot tell how 
productive it will, be. It promises to be 
productive and comes into bearing early.— 
{S. A. Beach, Ontario Co, N Y. 





Growing Tomatoes Under Glass—A test 
of varieties and of methods of growing to- 
moatoes under glass has been tried by the 
N C exper sta, and the results published in 





a recent bulletin. The plants were grown 
in 10 in flower pots, filled with a mixture 
of one-half ordinary potting compost and 
one-half Jadoo fiber. ‘They were trained 
to a single stem. The best results in pol- 
lination were secured by removing the 
pollen with a camel’s hair brush, and ap- 
plying it to each blossom to be fertilized. 
Tapping the plants at noon to scatter the 
pollen resulted in imperfect setting of fruit 
and decrease in size. Maule Earliest gave 
the largest yield of any of the varieties 
tested and was also the earliest variety 
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grown, but its present irregular 


shape 
makes it unsatisfactory for forcing. If it 
could be bred into a smooth variety, it 
would leave little to be desired. Among 
the more promising varieties for forcing 
are New Forcing, Stone, Maule Imperial 
and White Excelsior. 


Rot in Lettuce can be controlled by 
spraying with bordeaux mixture. In some 
cases the sprayings must be frequent and 
persisted ih. Spray every week or 10 days 
until the disease is under control. 
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Plates. The Quarter-Century’s Record of Pro 

The large st, most complete, and BEST SEE 

cents, i 

this great prove = 

or Burpee’s won 
4a Should an object to payin 

then write a postal card for 


BURPEE’S 2 maui 


“QUARTER-CENTURY EDITION” 








rand New Book of two handred and twenty 

FORDHOOK FARMS—the largest Trial Grounds in 

Leafiets, New Novelties of unusual merit in both Ay etables and Flowers, Elegant New Colored 
e 


“CATALOGUE ever published. Mailed for ten 
ich is less than cost per copy. Name this paper, send ten cents (silver or stamps) and with 
e we shall send a 15=cent pac 
rful, new, dwarf, meaty, bright-red, earliest Tomato — Quarter-Century, va! 

ten cents for a seed catalogue (even though it is worth a dollar), 
urpee’s ** SEED-SENSE 


catalogue of ninety pages. wy, ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Entirely rewritten at our famous 
New Directions for culture, New 







pages. 
yp Mn mg 
w Cash Prizes, and other New Features. 


et of either Burbank’s Unique Floral Novelty 


for 1901,—a “strictly business 

















DREER’S Garden Calendar «1901 


The largest an 


and most com 
ever oe for FREE DISTRIBUTION. 
fully illustrated, true to nature, and 


lete SEED, PLANT and BULB Catalogue 
It contains 200 p: — vet 
is bound in beau 


lithographed covers. We will send a copy free to all who Ione this 
paper, and request those who are Market Gardeners to state the same. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 
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DWYER’S EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL SPRING CATALOGUE, 


Contains a thorough. description of all good Fruit for commercial and garden purposes, also a 


and illustrations of ornamental Trees, Plants, Vines, etc., for beautifyin 
This book is useful and instructive. 


to all who ask for it. 


the home grounds. Mail 
plates are works of art. 


Sree 


The colore 


Do not fail to write for it at once—address 


r. J. DWYER & SON, Orange County Nurseries, 


Box o1 CORNWALL, N. Y. 



















These Three 


The GIBSON Strawberry, large 


pam size, fine rich flavor, most prolific. 50 ia 


other varieties. Our FREE Catalogue 
describes full line of everything for 
the orchard and garden. Apple, Plum, 
Peneh, etc., ail vigorous and healthy, 
Harrison’s Nurseries, 









Hard to Beat. 


KIEFFER Pear. Eno: 
productive. tame trae 
Tipens late. A rapid grower, 


ASPARAGUS. All standard 












sale Prices. 





We raise Vegetable Seeds, Seed 


At Wholesale Prices. Potatoes, Farm Seeds, etc., on 


our own Farms, and sell them direct to the planter at Whole- 
Catalogue free. Please write for it to-day. Don’t 
delay. JOS. HARRIS CO., Moreton Farm, Coldwater, N. Y. 
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This Pennsylvania 


Grainand Fertiizer DRILL 














isnot like any other. Zé te better and these 
are the reasons why: 
It is ssounted on a steelframe which com> 
es greatest strength and lightness. 
h works independently and has an 
ee. coil spring pressure of its own— 
enablesethe disc to cut its way vetes ie 
eorn — a weeds, grass, ot 
= sure fee ms he —s in every oe. amy 
ve force a a ss or 
No 8 fe from pt of main axle. 
cespertectly saves the horses’ necks, Ab- 
solutely accurate grass, Reephats and 
land measures. B low down it is easy to fill. 
Don’t buy a Drill of any kind until you send for 


ree Catalogue of Implements nes, Saw 
iis and Threshing Machinery. - _— 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO.,Lid., York,Pa. 








SEED POTATOES 


Crown by us in Maine. 
HENRY ELWELL & CO., 


310 Washington Street, New York. 
Mention this paper. 


EVERGREENS 









Sguats wanted, 
"ill, tee = Dundee, lil. 
OUR FRUIT TREES GROW. 


We have thousands of all the 








best varieties 
TREES and PLANTS. APPLES mp aa a co 


PEACHES 4c., etc. —— PRE Bend f 
some illustrated catalogu Send nd for itto-day. 
HigHLAND NURSERY -—— 7 » Dept. J 


PEACH 





SOBER SE 

Trees,New Fruits and Berries. The Iron 

Mountain Peach (frost-proof), Harvest 
King Pear (lig ht-proof. 


) 
feomesee a, Tricot (new). be or the fruit wer. 
My Ca’ og Bree. Lindsler's renin Fe ine fruit gre N. J. 





2to 4 cents each. 


Peach Trees SunisrcNss: S°susiNes, Bel 
GARDEN SEEDS eeat.é Send for a? youre & 


Mention This Journal When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Good Results with Incubators. 


1 have had some experience with incu- 
bators and find some makes better than 
others. I keep the machine level, have it 
in the cellar and-use gas. I find gas much 
better than an oil lamp, as the hatches 
prove more successful.—[Augustus S. Voor- 
hees, Monmotth Co, N J. 

I have used an incubator for the past two 
years and find it a great success. I am @ 
farmer and don’t spend much time with 
clicks. That is why I prefer the incubator, 
as it needs almost no attention at all.—[D. 
B. Stewart, Coles Co, Ill. 

I have a 100-egg size incubator and like 
it very much. I have had what I consid- 
ered good success with it, each time hatch- 
ing 75 to 80% of the fertile eggs, and in 
June hatched 96 good, healthy chicks from 
103 fertile eggs. I have no brooder, but 
plenty of broody hens. I put one chicken 
in the nest at night with a hen and the next 
morning she is ready to take all I wish to 
give her, which is from 20 to 30.—[Mrs L. I. 
Ciark, Erie Co, N Y. 

My first experiment with incubators was 
last spring, when a friend wanted me to 
try a 50-egg hot water machine. I made 
two hatches, and it was hard to regulate. 
The moisture question was a hard one to 
solve—too much in the first hatch, and not 
encugh in the second. It hatched 25% with 
the first lot and 30% with the second of the 
eggs put in. The eggs did not commence 
to pip until the 20th day, ard finished on 
the 22d. I then ordered a hot air machine 
and made two hatches. I ran the machine 
up to 100 deg for a few days before putting 
in the eggs. I followed the directions as 
closely as pessible, only I did not test the 





eggs. In the first hatch I got 50% 
and in the second 65% of the eggs 
put in the machine. I set two hens at 


the time of starting the second hatch. The 
machine was done hatching first and did 
better than the hens. The eggs commenced 
to pip on the morning of the 19th day, and 
the hatch was completed in the evening of 
the 20th. I run my incubator in the dining 
rocm.—[F. W. Silloway, Macoupin Co, III. 


Market Squab Raising for Women. 


E. F. BARRY, MAINE, 








There is no good reason why women 
should not engage in raising squabs for 
market. They succeed with poultry and the 
work is not near as hard producing squabs 
as chickens, or broilers. The most objec- 
tionable part of the business would be kill- 
ing the squabs and cleaning out the 
pens; this, however, is not as 
hard as the same work in the poultry bus- 
iness. One of the accompanying illustra- 
tions shows a successful pigeon keeper kill- 
ing squabs, while the other shows them 
packed in a box ready for market. Be- 
sides feeding her stock she has one day in 
the week for killing day, which is Tues- 
day. It is not a hard task to kill 6 doz and 
hang them in the cellar to cool until the 
next day, when they are ready to ship. 

A woman can easily care for 400 pairs of 
pigeons and the net income should be at 
least $400. If they were kert in well ar- 
ranged buildings it would require not more 
than one hour morning and evening to feed 
and water the flock. ff the building used 
for the purpose was heated above the freez- 
ing point in winter and water piped to each 
pen a great many more birds could be cared 
for in the same time and with less labor. 
A continuous building with an aisle or walk 
at the back of the pens is the best style, 
so that it would not be necessary to go 
through the pens in feeding and caring for 
the birds. 

—— -- 

Dead Bees in the Hive—E. H., Neb, 
complains of his bees dying, although they 
have plenty of honey. He finds lots of 
dead bees in front of the hive every morn- 
ing. These indications should cause no 
alarm, ‘for the bees are only behaving nat- 
urally. In a normal colony of bees the 


POULTRY AND BEES 


older ones die off gradually all winter long, 
and whenever the temperature outside is 
50 deg or over, the colony will set to work 
cleaning house. Bees are too tidy to have 
corpses lying around. And the very fact 
that the bees carry out the dead ones goes 
to show that they are all right. There is 
nothing that can be done at this time of 
the year to help matters, only to see that 
the entrances of the hives are kept clear 
of dead bees, snow and ice.—[F. G. H., N J. 





Turkey Raising on a Large Scale—Sev- 
eral hundred turkeys are raised each year 
by Fisher’s Island farm on an island in 
Long Island sound. The young are distrib- 








GLEANING THE STUBBLE FIELDS, 


uted to various parts of the island where, 
after the first few days, they are allowed 
to take care of themselves until time for 
fattening for the holiday trade. Perfectly 
healthy turkeys are raised by this method 
of keeping many small flocks widely sep- 
arated. The illustration shows a few Mam- 
moth Bronze youngsters. 


Eggs for Broiler Raising—To produce 
the eggs necessary to run a large broiler 
plant will take a great deal of room. I 
would advise keeping the hens colonized in 
two yards or fields with a high fence be- 
tween them. In one field have pullets; in 
the other have hens. Then use the eggs 
from the hens until the pullets have laid 
one clutch of eggs, as the first eggs pullets 
lay are worthless for hatching purposes. 
If land is cheap give plenty of room—10 
acres for 500 hens in 10 small houses. Each 
house should be inclosed in a small yard in 
order to get the fowls accustomed .to the 
house, after which they will always go back 
to their own house.—[G. A. McFetridge, 
Pennsylvania. 


Good Care Pays—I have about 30 hens 
this winter and am giving special care to 
their feed and drinking water, and getting 
good results. In Dec I got 15%, doz eggs 
and the first week in Jan got 80 eggs. I 
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call it a fair record for a flock not a year 
old. My fieck is a mixture of Plymouth 
Rock and Buff Leghorn. I feed a warm 
mash with chopped vegetables of one kind 
or another for breakfast, and for dinner 
and supper either wheat, oats or corn, scat- 
tered in the straw and litter on the floor 
so the hens have to scratch for it. I keep 
the drinking water warm, and the hen- 
house well cleaned and ventilated. There 
is an elevated- platform undexg the 
roots which gives the hens all the 
ficor space and makes it easy to keep clean, 
—({Anna Temple, Erie Co, O. 





A Tennessee Poultry Farm—Maplehurst 
farm of eastern Tenn comprises several 
small places, each of which is stocked with 
one breed. There are 15 incubators and 
brooders, which are run continuously six 
months in the year to replenish the breed- 
ing stock and to supply the demand for 
young birds which are sold for breeding, the 
stock being all pure-bred. Quite a number 
of fowls are raised independently by farm- 
ers, who are furnished eggs free and sell 
back the best of the fowls. The grain is 
home-raised. Skimmilk in abundance comes 
from the farm dairy. The hens range over 
blue grass and clover pastures on southern 
hill slopes.) Pure water is abundant and 
the location is only one-fourth mile from 
railroad station, postoffice and telegraph 
connections. The culls from the flock are 
sold as broilers and roasters in the sur- 
rounding villages and many capons are 
marketed. The owner of this farm started 
five years ago with next to no capital and 
has built up a large business in poultry and 
live stock. 


A Home-Made Pulley—The cut shows a 
simple way of making pulleys for raising 
hen-house windows by 
a cord operated frdm 
a hallway, or for any 
other position about 
farm buildings where light pulleys are de- 
sired. An empty spool, from which the 
thread has been used, has a round plug 
driven through it, the ends projecting, as 
shown. Two screw-eyes of the proper size 
slip over the ends, after being screwed into 
the wall or ceiling. Use small spools and 
long screw eyes. 
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A Year’s Record—A Litchfield Co (Ct) 
subscriber sends the following record of 35 
Barred Plymouth Rock fowls for the year 
1900: She received $58.19 for eggs sold, $80.88 
for chickens and fowls, making a total of 
$139.07. She also reserved 40 head, mostly 


pullets, for the coming season, besides us- 
ing all the fowls and eggs wanted 
small family. 


in a 
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A Woman Farmer’s Poultry. 


MRS LEWIS RUDOLPH, INDIANA. 





The money in poultry contest conduct- 
ed by American Agriculturist will do for 
the business hen what the civil war did 
for the slave. It will break down the mis- 
representation and the abuse under which 
she has faithfully stood and will give her 
a chance to prove that a farm is incom- 
pletely stocked without her and her prod- 
ucts. When properly managed poultry is 
one of the most profitable products of the 
farm. The buildings need in no wise be 
fancy or expensive, yet can be conveniently 
and comfortably arranged. 

My poultry plant occupies one acre of 
gently rolling ground, with the largest di- 
vision of the yard planted to fruit trees. 
I have two buildings. The largest is 16x15 


ft, with two doors and two south 
windows, also a small entrance (for 
fowls through the east wall into 
a scratching apartment, This apart- 


ment is 14x8 ft, with one south door, a win- 
dow and a ventilating slide in north side. 
In the hatching season the small entrance 
is closed and this apartment is used solely 
for sitting hens. The other building is 12% 
x12 ft wide, with three doors and two south 
windows. This building is used for young 
chicks and ducks. 

In winter the fowls have entire use of all 
the buildings. Cleanliness is one of the 
most essential points to health. The build- 
ings are cleaned often. Each spring and 
fall a thorough cleaning is given, white- 
washing the entire building. The wash is 
put on hot and thick, so as to cover cracks 
and then it will also kill lice. Roosts and 
nests are liberally soaked with kerosene, 
which destroys both mites and-lice. I rec- 
ommend a clean, comfortable house, free 
from lice, good ventilation, -good range, 
plenty of exercise, good foods of all kinds 
such as corn, oats, wheat, meat scraps and 
parings from the kitchen, with mashes, 
milk and plenty of fresh water to drink, 
also green foods such as lawn clippings, 
cabbage and lettuce, with a variety of grits, 
With this care my fowls amply repay me 
and are healthy, 





Floored or Unfloored Houses—Contrary 
to general belief it has been found in a test 
by the W Va exper sta that hens do better 
anl lay more eggs in poultry houses with 
natural earth floors than with board floors. 
The experiments were continued during 
two years and the earth floors were on a 
level with the outside and of hard, wet clay 
ground. A raised gravel floor would un- 
doubtedly have given even better results, 
The untioored pens were warmer, 

Need Better Stock—iIn this vicinity scrub 
stock is the general rule, and the chickens 
pick up their living as they can. In our 
mild climate they require very little protec- 
tion during the winter, and they can nearly 
always find green food. My garden is yet 
green and luxuriant in Jan, and I have 
plenty of turnips, onions, beets, lettuce and 
other hardy vegetables.: I am experiment- 
ing in fine chickens versus scrubs.—[B.. R. 
Sutton, North Co, Ga. 





To Make Hens Lay, feed warm food 
first in the morning and then keep them 
well supplied with mixed grain, such ag 
wheat, oats and corn. Also. give broken 
bones, grit, good drinking water and plen- 
ty of clean dirt for a dust bath. Chaff or 
straw, with some grain in it, should be 
Scattered on the floor. This will encour- 
age the hens, if confined, to take proper 
exercise.—_[F. O. Sibley, Otsego Co, N ¥. 


The Contest Makes Hens Lay—I am 
very much interested in the poultry con- 
test. The record book is the best record 
keeper I have seen. TI have done better 
with my hens this last year than ever 
before, thanks to the record book, for it 
set me thinking and the outcome far ex- 
ceeded my expectations. I have shown the 
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record book to some of the best poultry- 
men and they say it is a tine book. I feed 
my hens but two meals a day. In the 
morning I give a soft mash containing 
bran, corn meal and crushed oats in about 
equal parts; at night corn, wheat and oats, 
with plenty of good, clean water and grit 
all the time. I also give any scraps of 
meat that are left from the house.—[F. R., 
Ontario. 
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BRAND NEW STEEL ROOFING 


Bought at Receivers Sales, sheets either flat 

corrugated or “ V” crimped. 

Price per square of 10 x 10 feet = 

or 100 square fee’ 

No other tool than a hatchet or hammer is re- 

quired to lay this roofing. We furnish FREE 

with each order sufficient paint to cover, and 

nailstolayit. Write for Free Catalogue No. 25 

of general merchandise bought by_us at 

SHERIFF’S and CEIVER’ S SALES. 

“Our Ares are ONE-HALF of others.” 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 

West SAG ad Iron Sts. Chicago. 








ifs So Simple 


AND YET SO SURE. 


No compiications, and no uncertainties. 
That’s why the 


PINELAND Bz] 


(Don’t forget thename) § 

has been so marvelous! 

successful, The most sci- 

entific system of ventila- 

tion; the most sensitive 

regulator; the highest percentage of suc- 
cessful hatches. The Pineiand Brooders are best, 
have large capacity and do notcrowd the chicks. 
Our catalogue explains why. We mail it free 
for the asking, 


Pineland Incubator & Brooder Go. 
Box 1. Jamesburg, WN. J. 
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‘POULTRY 


ac stor 1901, 160 pages, over 
Incubators, Brooders, 
Poultry Houses, ete. How to raise chickens success- 
fully, their care, diseases and remedies. Diagrams 
with full descriptions of agate A, houses. All 
about Imeubators, Brooders and thoroughbred 
Fowls, with lowest prices. Price only 15 cents. 
c. c, SHOEMAKER, Box 104, Freeport, iL 


VICTOR 


INCUBATO RS 
are made in many sizes to meets 
every want. Reliable, si = ple, 
self-regulating. Circular free 
catalogue 6 cents. 
GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, UL, 


of BEE CULTURE. 


— pay ‘eaenets on bees, 466 pages and 406 illus- 

= of the subject. fally treated 
oy experts, ; ce =e. porary ve sample 
copy of out semi-monthly magazine, eanings 
in Bee Culture, free if you mension this paper 


THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, 0. 
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1OWA HOT 
AIR INCUBATORS 


¥ Give best results. Simple 
. operate. They are round 
like a hen’s nest. Will run 
themselves. Get our new 
Catalogue, it is free. 


Iowa Incubator Co., 
Box A-163. Des Moines, Ia, 





250 Poultry P Pictures 


illustrating every 
224 peges ot mciee tand nent how, cm pee 

what. That and much mere is in our Preate 
able Poultry Keeping in allits Branches.’® 
es also about the warranted for 10 — 




















Circulars 
OYPHERS INOUBATOR Coe” 
poston, Mass, 








Wayland, N.Y.  Chicagd, Ill, 
POULTRY 
$6,000 of2it38te FREE! 
SIS SoS 
Tan lans, rk tall 
feeu, cure d etc, Send 10c for 
J. I Ir. & Co., Box 70, Delava Se | 









nara vorworred Ww 


ear INCUBATORS FROM 
ey BROODERS FROM $3.80 UP. 
i: ; Fully Warranted, Fre Free Catalog, 


L. A. BANTA, Ligonier,!Ind. 











| 200-Egg Incubator 
for $12.00 


}Perfect in construction and 


| —* Hatches every fertile 
g. Write for catalogue to-day. 
“GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, til, 








YOU KNO 


one of our celebrated 
NEW PREMIER incubators 


because you can we it before you pay for 
was goed sncugh to take First Prize at World’s 


Fair. Simple, su ‘efficient. Send 5c. postage for Catalogue 
and “Poultry Heipe”” Alco cole makers of Simplicity yy 


COLUMBIA iNCUBATOR CO., 62 Water St., Delaware City, De! 


The EASIEST TO RUA 


MARILLA Abeer 


Hot Air or Hot Water. 
safe. Darabiy wall. 
MARILLA INCUBATOR CO. ox 30 Rose HIllLELY. 


BLAIRSVILLE INCUBATORS 
formerly Homer City, have been imitated 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a gear; 
kuty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, $1.50 
r year. Subscriptions can commence at any time during 

e year. Specimen copy free. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—Te all foreign countries 

00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 

aper, or wrapper. shows to what time your subscription 
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1901, and time is required after money 
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DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 
Sinue | to foeaees this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be ad. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
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rantee means that if any subscriber is swindled 
hrough any advertisement in_our a we will re- 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
be made within one week from date of any unsatisfac- 
tory transaction, with proofs, etc, so that the matter 
can be adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh. 
We do not guarantee that one advertiser’s goods are bet- 
ter than another’s, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
t.ser will furnish the article he advertises on the terms 
advertised. 
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Discourage undesirable legislation. It is 
quite as important as the enactment of 
laws. The members of our state legisla- 
tures must beware of special bills and un- 
necessary laws. The pressure is great to 
work through the legislature all sorts of 
schemes of doubtful utility. Real progress 
of course should not be impeded, but we 
ovght not to sanction in the name of prog- 
ress any form of unnecessary or undesira- 
ble legislation. This is a very pertinent 
issue now that the legislatures are in ses- 
sion in many of our states. 





Never before in the history of the agri- 
cultural press of the world has there been 
issued a single number of an agricultural 
weekly comparable in size, contents and 
advertisements with this issue of American 
Agriculturist, While the nominal subscrip- 
tion price of one dollar per year is based 
on only 16 pages weekly, such as most ag- 
ricultural journals still furnish. American 
Agriculturist rarely gives less than 24 
pages, most of the time it is 28 or 32 pages, 
much of this winter it has been 36 or 40 
pages, and this number requires the great 
total of 48 pages to accommodate all the 
good things we wish to present our sub- 
scribers without having advertisements un- 
duly encroach upon the reading matter. 
Yet the advertisements are quite as indis- 
pensable to the subscriber as the reading 
matter. A great change has come over the 
advertising business of late years, and the 
highest genius ts now employed in making 
trade announcements of the utmost value 
and attractiveness. Every intelligent sub- 
scriber now reads the “ads” with the ut- 
most attention, and promptly writes for 
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circulars, catalogs or particulars concerning 
anything advertised about which he wishes 
to know more, or orders goods direct from 
our advertisers, knowing that he can do so 
in the confidence that he will be fairly 
dealt with under our. guarantee of reliabil- 
ity printed every week at the head of this 
page. Of course without the advertise- 
ments, ‘it would be impossible to publish 
American Agriculturist except at several 
times the present nominal subscription 
price. We hope, therefore, that our readers 
will not only patronize our advertisers, but 
in doing so mention that you saw their 
“ad” in American Agriculturist, both to in- 
sure the best attention for your order or 
inquiry, and to enable our advertisers to 
credit the same to American Agriculturist. 


The San Jose Scale Scare. 


This pest is responsible for the biggest 
fi:\rore ever caused among American fruit 
growers in general and New York state 
herticulturists in particular. And rightly 
so, for it threatens orchards and nurseries 
whose products in this state alone repre- 
sent an annual value of millions of dollars. 
Even comparatively small townships in 
central and western New York ship thou- 
sands of carloads of fruit products year- 
ly, while young stock is shipped from York 
state nurseries by the trainload. 

The interests of fruit growers and of 
commercial nurserymen are alike in this 
matter. They should unitedly fight the 
common enemy. Division of forces, in this 
crisis, is worse than useless. 

‘“‘More scared than hurt” perhaps best ex- 
presses the horticultural situation in the 
middle, southern and New England’ states 
just at this time. Yet if the scare forces 
all to co-operate in combating the scale, 
much dreaded injury may still be prevented. 
Tor the matter is quite as important in all 
the region cited as in the Empire state. In- 
deed, Prof Britton says the danger of this 
pest in Connecticut is greater from within 
than from without the state. 

We believe that, with a few important 
exceptions, nursery stock should be fum- 
igated with hydrocyanic acid gas. 
This treatment kills all living  in- 
sects, not San Jose scale alone. It 
is cheap and simple, and with proper 
judgment nursery stock so treated is not 
injured. Just how to do all this was de- 
scribed in American Agriculturist Feb 16. 
Many nurserymen in various parts of the 
country have successfully fumigated for 
several seasons. Hundreds more will do so 
this spring. It is probably quite as need- 
ful in other states as in New York. Fur- 
ther directions will appear later as to what 
stock to fumigate, what not to treat, etc. 
It is ‘‘no great chore” to fumigate nursery 
stock, and by being able to guarantee one’s 
trees free from scale the nurseryman so 
far increases his sales and profits that lots 
of them are doing this for their own ad- 
vantage without waiting for legislation. 
the sooner this practice becomes general, 
the greater will be nurserymen’s profits. 
And the very few who now criticise Amer- 
ican Agriculturist’s position will then be 
warmest in praise of our policy. 

Yet to compel nurserymen to fumigate, 
and let the fruit growers alone, will not 
fully cover the case. The scale is now 
so well established that legislation which 
feils to reach the fruit grower will be in- 
sufficient to check the further spread of this 
pest. This is “as true as preaching.” And 
progressive fruit growers realize the fact 
and are already combating the scale, by 
the methods described on Page 318 in this 
issue. These people, like the progressive 
nurserymen, are looking out for No 1 with- 
out waiting for the legislature to act. But 
while we believe that such self-help is the 
best help, those fruit growers or nursery- 
men who jeopardize the welfare of others 
as well as their own interests by neglect- 
ing the pest, require some law to induce 
them to be more mindful of the general 
gccd. 

With a good law, economically adminis- 











tered by competent officers, who have had 
the co-operation of the entire horticultural 
interest, Maryland has solved this prob- 
lem in a practical way at small expense, 
Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, Virginia, Georgia, 
North Carolina, etc, have laws of a simi- 
lar character working in a satisfactory 
manner. West Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
some other states have the matter before 
their legislatures this winter. 

The Maryland law gives the entomologist 
and the state pathologist absolute control of 
every orchard and nursery, including pub- 
lic or private property, on which plants are 
grown. These officers can condemn, de- 
stroy or have treated, under their super- 
vision, any plant considéred dangerous. In 
cause instructions for the treatment of any 
plants are not carried out within the spec- 
ified time, the state officers remove or treat 
them at the expense of the owner, the cost 
being collected by the state attorney. 

The Maryland law is backed by every 
rnurseryman and fruit grower in the state, 
Public sentiment is so strong in its favor, 
there has not been a single case of compul- 
sory removal or treatment of plants. In 
this movement in the eastern U S, Maryland 
is the acknowledged pioneer. The $8000 exe 
pended annually has been worth millions 
to her fruit and nursery interests. Never 
in her history has the sale of nursery stock 
been so great as since the fumigation law 
went into effect. 

While the utmost vigilance in fighting 
the pest should be insisted upon, it is more 
than probable that nature will, in a meas- 
ure, help the work. The internal parasite 
Aphelinus fuscipennis is credited by some 
as being responsible for the reduction of 
the San Jose scale in the Santa Clara valley 
ef California, has already been discovered 
dcing effective work in one Maryland or- 
chard, and should be carefully considered 
in this connection. American Agriculturist 
was one of the first to call attention to this 
enemy of the scale several years ago, and 
cur efforts to encourage the dissemination 
of this important parasite have been of 
great value to the country. Yet because 
of this almost invisible friend at the seat 
of war, no one is justified in letting the scale 
run riot. All interested should co-operate 
with nature. But let us keep cool, do noth- 
ing rash, but counsel together and stand 
as one man, allied with nature, against the 
ccmmon enemy. A single season of such 
effective co-operation would go far toward 
controlling the scale. 





The offers on the second cover page of 
this issue should arrest the attention of 
every reader. Surely everyone should sub- 
scribe for American Agriculturist on these 
extraordinary terms, or renew his subscrip- 
tion. Nor can one do more good for such 
slight effort than to send, along with his 
own subscription, one or two new subscrib- 
ers. For such effort we will also reward 
you directly in a handsome way, particu- 
lars of which will be furnished on 
apgliension: 


Why should we continue eating French- 
grown mushrooms, when we can grow all 
we need and more? There are many aban- 
doned caves, mines and other places in the 
United States that could be made profitable 
for the cultivation of mushrooms. The 
article by Dr Duggar in this issue is of 
great importance. He has just completed 
a tour of all the mushroom growing cen- 
ters of the world, and our readers will have 
the results of his researches later. 





Dwarf Essex Rape has no special merits 
as a fertilizer. It belongs to the cabbage 
family and does not add to the fertility of 
the land as does clover or cowpea. The 
ground should be mellow before the seed 
is put on. It can be sown on oat stubble 
land after the crop has been removed, but 
the ground must be plowed and well har- 
rowed before the seed is put on. Sow much 
as turnips. It can also be seeded in corn 
fields after the lest cultivation. It will then 
make a lot of late fall feed for sheep or 


for hogs. 














Complying with the New York Vinegar Laws. 





The N Y state vinegar law requires 2% 
solids and 4% acetic acid. Many farmers 
maintain that this is unjust, as they 
have no means of knowing when homemade 
cider has reached that stage of fermenta- 
tion, and that they are liable to offer their 
product for sale before it has reached the 
proper stage, and thus unintentionally vio- 
late the law. 

Some of the leading cider vinegar man- 
ufacturers have agreed to have the law 
amended as follows: “Add at the end 
of the present vinegar law the words, 
provided, however, that the sale of vinegar 
by a farmer, manufactured from apples 
grown upon his own farm, which is pure, 
but has not developed the proper amount 
of acidity, but has sufficient alcohol, so 
that when it is transformed into acetic 
acid, there would be a sufficient amount, 
and has 2% solids, that the sale of this 
vinegar will not be in violation of the 
statute.” 





Personal. 

George D. Harder of Cobleskill, N Y, well 
known to our readers as the propiretor of 
the Empire agri works, was drowned at 
Newburg, Feb 19. Mr Harder, who had been 
in a sanitarium for several weeks, to recu- 
perate from nervous exhaustion brought on 
by overwork, was returning home, 
and it is surmised that during a period of 
dizziness, which he frequently complained 
of, he fell overboard from the ferry boat 
and was drowned. Mr Harder was 54 years 
old, and an only son of Minard Harder, 
who conducted the large agricultural works 
for many years. He succeeded his father 
as proprietor of these works three years 
ago and was carrying on a large and suc- 
cessful business. 


NEW YORK. 


Easton, Washington Co, Feb 25—Lumber 
men and farmers are using the sleighing to 
the best advantage. A mail route for free 
rural delivery has been mapped out and the 
necessary papers forwarded to Washing- 
ton. Wells and springs are low; many 
farmers are obliged to drive their cattle to 
creeks to water. Taxes are lower than for 
some years. Stock is selling well at auc- 
tion, cows bringing from $25 to 40. Help is 
scarce and wages high. John Pratt will sell 
33 head of cattle, horses and farming tools 
E'eb 28. The farm vacated by him has been 
leased for a term of years by Taylor Hen- 
derson. 

Constable, Franklin Co, Feb 26—Farmers 
are cutting wood when the weather is so 
that they can work out of doors. Some are 
drawing out manure. Cattle as a rule are 
wintering well. Hay is rather high for this 
season and hard to get just now. It is 
thought that there is enough in town for 
local use, but those who have it do not want 
to part with it until later. H. P. Langdon 
has started his incubator. 

Wassau, Rensselaer Co, Feb 23—At the 
anrual meeting of the Mutual insurance 
assn of Nassau, Schodack and Chatham, 
Feb 5, the old board of officers were re- 
elected as follows: Pres, Thomas N. Lape; 








sec. Abel Merchant; directors, S. Wilbor, 
J. I. Van Hoesen, A. Traver, A. Van Al- 
styne, C. Van Salsbury, D. W. Boyce. Mr 


Sickles of Chatham is still engaged in gath- 
ering up the surplus apples in this town, 
paying $1.50, including the barrels, and ship- 
ping them on the Albany and Hudson elec- 
tric road. Butter is selling at 22c per lb, 
eggs 2ic. Many poultry keepers complain 
of an unusual lack of eggs. 

Glenville, Schenectady Co, Feb 23—Roads 
are badly drifted. Some wells are low and 
streams are frozen up, as there has been 
no thaw worth speaking of since winter 
set in. Most of the logs are at the mill. 
Henry Van Wormer has the contract to 
furnish plank for the Mohawk bridge, us- 
ing his own timber. 

Bethlehem, Albany Co, Feb 25—Tree 
agents are around, but are not as success- 
ful in making sales as formerly. Farmers 
intending to set any number of trees pre- 
fer selecting them from the grower and 
avoid mistakes. The farmers’ institute re- 
cently held at South Bethlehem was not as 
fully attended as it should have been, ow- 
ing to the number of farmers engaged on 
the ice fields, still, as a general rule, farm- 
ers do not give these meetings the atten- 
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tion they should. Fruit growers and farm- 
ers generally have come to the conclusion 
if they want to raise fruit in the future 
they will be obliged to spray their trees 
and a number will invest in sprayers the 
coming spring. 


Paris, Oneida Co, Feb 23—Eggs sell at 
25c and butter at 23c. Three carloads of 
potatoes have been shipped from the San- 
quoit station at 42c per bu. At a meeting 
called by the milk patrons of Sanquoit, a 
Sanquoit farmers’ creamery assn was or- 
ganized. Nearly all the stock has been 
taken, and a building will soon be put up 
for their use. 


Afton, Chenango Co, Feb 23—The indi- 
cations are that hay will be fed up very 
close. Many farmers are doubtful of 
enough to go through, and some will sure- 
ly be out. No one has any to sell. Most 
of the lumbering is done by taking the 
sawmill to the logs and it goes on in sum- 
mer as well as winter. If as much lum- 
ber is sold in the next 5 yrs as in the 1% 
yrs just past not enough would be left 
for home use. It is doubtful if 50% of the 
farms now have enough lumber to do or- 
dinary repairing. 


Stafford, Genesee Co, Feb 26—Two severe 
storms recently swept over this. section, 
accompanied by bitter cold weather. The 
southern part of Stafford is enjoying free 
mail delivery. It proves to be a great con- 
venience. Several farmers are drawing 
logs to the Tubbs mill on the Transit and 
Le Roy. Hay still brings a good price, 
$i2 to 14. Good quality straw is selling 
for 10 delivered. Stock in most cases is 
looking well. Butter and eggs somewhat 
scarce and demand fair. The Hunt broth- 
ers are each building a grain barn. Milch 
cows in demand at 35 to 40. Many farmers 
are feeding bran at 18 per ton, which will 
tend to save coarse fodder. Some farm 
property is changing hands, and many ten- 
ants will change in the spring. Those who 
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stored cabbage last fall are not realizing 
the advance expected, 10.50 to 11 per ton 
being offered against 7.50 from the field last 
fall. The shrinkage is said to be consid- 
erable. The price of apples is slowly ad- 
vancing; 2 is offered for Russets, but farm- 
ers along the Transit are holding for 2.50. 
Potatoes have slightly declined, 40c being 
offered. .Many farmers sold last fall for 
35c from field, : 


Floyd, Oneida Co, Feb 25—Hauling 
logs to.mills and filling ice houses is the 
order of the day. Good dairy cows 
are high, from $30 to 50 per head. Charles 
Clark will move March 1 to the Dr Leard 
farm which he bought last summer. 
Mathew Frier will move to the Tanner 
farm at Oriskany. Jehn Holtby will build 
@ new barn in the spring: A petition has 
been circulated and signed for the estab- 
lishment of rural free delivery in this town. 
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Duanesburg, Schenectady Co, Feb 25—' 
A farmers’ institute was to have been held 
at Quaker Street, Feb 5, but failed on ac- 
count of inclement weather. O. R. Sheldon 
is preparing to build a large barn. Fodder 
of all kinds is being fed with the strictest« 
economy. Much grain is being fed. The 
creamery at Delanson is in operation this 
winter. Milk is delivered every other day. 
Creamery butter 28c, eggs 22c, hay $14 to 
15, rye straw 12 to 13. 


Union, Brcome Co, Feb 26—Wheat and 
rye are in fine condition, having been cov- 
ered with srow nearly all winter. Hay is 
selling at $12 to 18 per ton,. wheat 75c, corn 
E0c, buckwheat 50c, potatoes 40 to 50c. As 
fodder is scarce, about 75% of the sheep 
were sold last fall and 50% of the young 
cattle. Cows are selling at 25 to 40 per head, 
yearlings 15, sheep 5. Farms are selling at 
12 te 20 per acre. There was a large crop of 
apples in this vicinity and a large amount 
ot cider was made. The creamery has at 
present 75 patrons, 
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= Acmes. The Acme crushes, cuts, pulver- 
tes izes, turns and levels all soils for all pur- 
Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron—indestructible. 


Catalog and Booklet, ‘‘An Ideal Harrow,” by Henry Stewart, mailed free. 
DUANE H. NASH, SOLE MFR., MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY, and CHICAGO. 
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White Bronze is strictly everlasting. 

frost. Moss-growth is an impossibility. 
Then why not investigate it? 
nearly one hundred public monuments. 
$4.000.00. Write at once for free designs and information. It puts you under 
no obligations, We deal direct and deliver everywhere. 
lars’ worth of work sold to readers of this paper in the last few years. 
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Artistic = Monuments 


COST NO MORE 
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Marble is entirely ont of date. 
requires constant expense and care, and eventually crumbles back to Moth- 
Besides it is very expensive. 


in White Bronze 


Granite soon gets moss-grown, discolored 


It cannot crumble with the action of 
It is more artistic 
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We have designs from $4.00 to 


Thousands of dol- 
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Freehold, Greene Co, Feb 25—Heavy 
snows and severe weather have prevailed. 
It has been difficult to get water for stock. 
Winter grain shows the effect of bad 
weather where it has been unprotected by 
snow. 


Farmers’ Club Doing Good Work—The 


winter meetings of the Central N Y farm- 
ers’ club are still an attractive feature 
amcng farmers. It has a membership of 
150 of the progressive farmers of Oneida, 
Herkimer, Madison, Otsego and Lewis 
counties. It keeps a close watch over coun- 
ty supervisors, the doings of the legisla- 
ture, congress and on all matters affecting 
agricultural interests. -It has done much 
for road improvement and to secure rural 
free mail delivery. 

The New York Dog Show, which was 
held last month at Madison Square garden, 
celebrated the 25th anniversary of the first 
dog show held by the Westminster kennel 
club. It was a record breaking show with 
more than 2000 entries and nearly 1600 dogs 
on exhibition. All classes were well filled, 
there being from 50 to 90 of each of the 
leading breeds, including St Bernards, 
Pointers, Setters, Collies, Great Danes, 
Fox and Irish Terriers, Bull dogs and Bull 
Terriers. 

Golden's Bridge, Westchester-Co, Feb 25 
-—-A trolley rcad is te be built from here to 
Denbury, Gt, and the work of getting out 
tics has begun. The road will start from 
Danbury and take a direct route to Ridge- 
bury and from there to North Salem, From 
North Salem it, will go direct to Golden’s 
Bridge, which is 14 miles from Danbury. 
A large force of men will be put at work as 
early as possible in the spring and the work 
will be pushed. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, Feb 
There is taik of a Borden bottling factory 
at Hopewell Junction. William Jones has 
bought the farm of the late Daniel Pierce. 


Union Square, Oswego Co, Feb 25—Near- 
ly all farmers have a supply of wood for 
the year. Log drawing is nearly completed. 
George Emery has the lumber for a square 
sile.. H. Stillman has received the material 
from Buffalo for a round silo. Others are 
planning to build as soon as warmer weath- 
er comes. J. F. Hartson contemplates dij- 
viding his 10x17 silo, making two. Cows 
sell for $25 to 49. Not much call for horses. 
Potatoes 40¢. eggs Be, butter 22c. No sur- 
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plus rye or oats. Feed 16 to 20 per ton. 
Just about enough hay in this locality to 
carry stock to pasture. But few changes 
among tenant farmers. H. J. House has 
traded his farm for land in southern Neb. 


Springwater, Livingston Co, Feb 
Wheat got a good start in the fall and is 
covered with snow to the depth of 10 to 
15 in. The ice harvest is good and a large 
quantity is being put in. Hay is scarce and 
farmers are feeding straw and bean fod- 
der to considerable extent. There are no 
silos in this locality. Timothy hay is $15 
and swamp hay 12 per ton. Cows are 30 
to 40. The creamery was idle last year 
and there are no prospects of ‘its being op- 
erated the coming season. There is much 
talk among the farmers that the acreage 
of beans will be larger than for several 
years and the usual acreage of potatoes. 
The prospect for fruit is good. Wheat 75c 
per bu, corn 50c, oats 28c, potatoes 38c, eggs 
20c, butter 18c. 

Stark, Herkimer Co, Feb 26—The contin- 
ued cold and stormy weather of the past 
three weeks has caused much anxiety 
among farmers, as water is getting scarce 
end it is impossible to get into the woods 
or do heavy teaming on account of the 
great depth of snow. Many farmers are 
short of fodder and consequently are grain- 
ing quite heavily, bran being the principal 
grain fed. Fresh .milch cows are quite plen- 
tiful, but no sale for them. The price of 
milk has been reduced at the sta to $1.05 
per 100 lbs. Potatoes and onions are scarce 
and demand fancy prices. Farm property 
is being looked up by the speculative buy- 
ers as being good investment at the present 
prices. 

Orwell, Oswego Co, Feb 25—Snow three 
feet deep. Many farmers are hauling lum- 
ber from the mills in town to F. B. Wood- 
bury’s chair factory in Orwell village. P. 
G. Hydorn and Charles De Witt of Lacona 
are in Mich for a carload of work and car- 
riage horses. Robert Ingram of Ricard has 
bought and taken possession of the James 
Montague farm. It is one of the finest 
farms in town. H. Stevens and sons of La- 
cona shipped three Holstein cattle to Pa re- 
cently; also one especially fine heifer to the 
park assn cf Springfield, Mass. Butter is 
23e per lb, potatoes 40c, hay $12 per ton in 
barn, veal calves 6c per Ib 1 w 


Fallsburg, Sullivan Co, Feb 26—The 


month has been very cold and severe. Stock 
is wintering well. Fodder getting scarce 
and more feed than usual being fed. Hay 
is worth $18 to 20, straw 10 to 12, cows 30 to 
35 for fresh milk. James Roosa has sold his 
house and intends to build one twice as 
large. 

Carmel, Putnam Co, Feb 25—Farmers are 
getting short of hay. All kinds of feed high 
and milk netting only from $1.05 to 1.20 a 
can. Frank Beach moves onto Hart Curry’s 
farm April 1. Charles Smith will work 
George Agor’s farm and William Kennedy 
will work the S. G. Cornish farm. A num- 
ber of farmers will sell their dairies to the 
Borden factory at Brewster another year. 


Washington Go, Feb 23— 
Plenty of snow and heavy drifts. But lit- 
tle hay being drawn to market, price $16 
to 18 per ton. . Several farms in this county 
have changed hands under foreclosure sale. 
Butter in the local markets has dropped 
frem 28 to 30c to 20 to 22c. Ice houses filled 
with’ fine ice. 

Galway, Saratoga Co, Feb 27—Rough 
weather of late has somewhat retarded 
business. Ice houses all filled and winter’s 
wood drawn. But little hay is being mar- 
keted, as there will be but little to spare. 
All kinds of fodder being carefully used. 
Stock selling for low prices; cows $25 to 
30. Farms are in considerable demand and 
a number have changed hands. The 
Chauncey Cook farm of 150 acres has been 
sold to a Mr Carr for 1300. W. Hammond 
has bought the Slover place. William Jenne 
has bought the Sweetman farm of 200 acres. 
He has sold a portion of the marketable 
timber to Edward Streever of West Mil- 
ton, and teams are busy draw...~ . logs. 
Farm help scarce, but farmers are iearning 
to do without extra help. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Feb 26— 
The winter has been severe and long. Logs 
and wood drawn and all are ready for 
spring. Though nearly all farmers have 
more hay than they will use, it remains 
high and the demand is light. Wells and 
streams have not recovered from the effects 
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Kingsbury, 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


of the extreme drouth of last summer. 
Michael Curtis is shipping potatoes; he 
pays $1.25 and there seem to be many in 
cellars yet. A. J. Hurd’s sawmill yards are 
piled with logs, but little sawing can be 
done hecause of scarcity of water, _ There 
is a growing demand for good cows and 
they are advancing in price. The call for 
horses is also increasing. Hay $16, rye 
straw 14, oats 40c, corn 56c, eggs 22c, butter 
20 to 265c. 

Stony Point, Rockland Co, Feb 27—Cows 
are selling at $35 to 40 per head. Potatoes 
did not turn out well last summer on 
account of drouth and New York potatoes 
are being bought at the store for home 
Incubators are coming in favor, and 


use. 
everybody is getting the chicken raising 
fever. Dr Sengstacken and Walter Hamil- 


ton have lately bought incubators. 


Rodman, Jefferson Co, Feb 26—At_ the 
town meeting, Feb 19, a majority of 46 re- 
pudiated a proposition to grade and ma- 
cadamize the North branch road. The su- 
gar season is not as promising as some 
weeks ago; two or three heavy falls of 
snow have changed the outlook. Cows are 
selling at $15 to 28 per head. Tenant farm- 
ers are moving. The populations of the 
towns in the county have decreased during 
the last decade. 

Clay, Onondaga Co, Feb 26—A few are 
hauling logs to the mill for lumber. No re- 
cent sales of tobacco are reported in this 
vicinity. Hay is very scarce, selling at the 
barns for $12 to 16 for grade timothy. But- 
ter 22c, eggs 23c, potatoes 45c. Apples were 
about all disposed of last. fall. 

Frankfort, Herkimer Co, Feb 27—S. P. 
Weaver has been elected supervisor, the 
only farmer who has held that office for 
the last 25 years. At the town meeting 
there was a proposition before the people 
to pay the road tax in money; it was car- 
ried. About the only product of the farm 
going to market is milk. There will be the 
usual amount of changes made in regard 
to tenants. Lyman Gaylord will work the 
Thomas farm. Jesse Van Nort will work 
the Gorham farm. Charles Jones will try 
his hand on the Ingersoll¢farm. 

Westford, Otsego Co, Feb 25—Roads are 
drifted full. Considerable sickness pre- 
vails. Farmers are beginning to move and 
quite a number will change farms this 
spring. Potatoes are 40c per bu, eggs 18c, 
butter 18c. 

Athens, Greene Co, Feb 26—Wells and 
streams are as low as in the summer; in 
some cases entirely dry. Blue birds have 
been seen. The open winter is telling on 
the unprotected rye. Very few auctions 
about here. New milch cows sell at a good 
price. Eggs still hold at 22c. A little hay 
still going to market. 





In the New York Legislature. 





Assemblyman* W. W. Phipps of Albion, 
Orleans county, recently introduced a bill 
to allow the commissioner of agri to enter 
and inspect hothouses, nursery gardens, 
and the premises generally of those who 
raise fruit trees, plants and vegetation of 
various kinds for the market, and the back- 
yards of city people as well as the orchards 
of the farmer. Mr Phipps introduced his 
bill early in the session and had it re- 
ferred to the committee on agri of which 
he is chairman. Mr Phipps has been un- 
able to get the bill out of his own com- 
mittee. He says he will endeavor to have 
his bill placed on the statute books. Mr 
Phipps has alsu introduced a bill amending 
the law relative to the prevention of dis- 
ease in fruit trees and the pests that infest 
the same. It provides that no person shall 
knowingly or willfully keep any fruit tree 
infested with yellows or fungus or black 
knot or the San-.Jose scale and. that every 
tree, shrub or plant infested with the San 
Jose scale shall be destroyed and no dam- 
ages shall be awarded for the destruction 
thereof. The trees shall be destroyed with- 
In 10 days of the date on which notice is 
given unless in the judgment of the com- 
missioner or agri the infested plants can 
be treated with sufficient remedies. Any 
person refusing to comply with the ‘com- 
missioner’s order shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. The bill further provides that 
all trees, shrubs, plants, buds or cuttings 
commonly called nursery stock, disseminat- 
éd oar planted in this state or forwarded in 
or out of it after July 1, 1901, must be 
fumigated with hydrocyanic acid gas in 











such manner as may be prescribed by the 
commissioner and such fumigation shall be 
done by the grower, consignee or consign- 
or of such stock before dissemination or 
reshipment. All such nursery stock for- 
warded by any transportation company 
must be accompanied with a certificate that 
it has been fumigated. The provisions of 
the bill will not apply to florists’ green- 
house plants, flowers and cuttings, com- 
monly known as greenhouse stock. 

Senator Ambler’s bill amending the law 
in relation to the participation of county 
agricultural societies of N.Y state in state 
money is Creating considerable interest in 
agri communities, as is evidenced by the 
delegation that are constantly making their 
appearance in the state capitol. The other 
day a hearing was held on the bill and 
delegations from Putnam and Washington 
counties appeared to oppose it. A com- 
promise amendment has been made. by Sen- 
ator Ambler, providing that the bill if en- 
acted into law shall not take effect until 
one year from now. A sufficient period of 
time to give notice to all agricultural 
societies. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Moorestown, Burlington Co, Feb 26—The 
Zrange has bought over 1000 tons of fertil- 
izer materials, bought direct from the man- 
ufacturers, who will furnish them at the 
lowest price, subject to an analysis by the 
N J exper sta or any other chemist agreed 
on. The samples are drawn from each car- 
load by a disinterested party in the pres- 
ence of the grange fertilizer committee. It 
is calculated that, considering quality, the 
grange saves $5000 on fertilizers. The grange 
also runs a store, buying over 3000 bu of 
N Y and Me seed potatoes. 


Additional Tobacco Notes. 


Burning Plant Beds. 


It is better to have 10,000 plants too many 
than to lack 1000, and it is well to remember 
that less than 250 sq ft of bed cannot safely 
be depended on to furnish plants for an 
acre of land. Where brush or wood for 
burning beds is scarce, gasoline is success- 
fully used. The bed is first dug and well 
raked; then gasoline is put on with garden 
sprinklers at the rate of 5 to 6 gals to 250 
sq ft. It is allowed to soak into the soil for 
an hour and the bed covered lightly with 
trash, grass, brush or corn stalks; it is then 
fired against the wind to prevent too rapid 
burning. After the soil cools off the bed is 
again carefully raked and the seed sown at 
once. Avoid too thick seeding; teaspoon 
of seed is enough for a bed of the size men- 
tioned; more will grow spindling plants. 
[c. D. Lyon, Brown Co, O 

PENNSYLVANIA—Only about 10 per cent of 
the 1900 crop of tobacco raised in York Co 
sold at an average of about 7c p lb; the bal- 
ance is held at about-the-same price. The 
crop was fully 20 per cent larger last year 
than in previous years, About 60 per cent 
of it was seed leaf, the balance being Ha- 
vana. The crop appears to be a little better 
than a year ago and growers are holding 
for a little higher price. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 
New York. 


ScHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Shipments 
of hops for week ending. Feb 23 were J. H. 
Tator 135_bales and J. S. Hutt.74. 

Oregon. 

MARION Co—Silverton: Local dealers are 
making some contracts for the ’01 crop at 
10%c, paying ic p lb down, 5c at picking 
time and balance Oct 1.- No one but rent- 
ers are signing, and only those that have 
no other way of getting ‘picking money. 

YAMHILL Co—Newberg: Farmers are 
getting their yards in shape for another 
year. The fine weather has started some of 
the hops growing. Buyers are offering to 
contract the coming crop at 11 and 12c. 
Farmers are expecting good prices and 
think they will be as good as last year. 

At New York, there is practically no 
change from last week. The market is pos- 
sibly a trifle duller, owing to rather heavier 
buying by brewers the week previous which 
has supplied present needs. Holders, how- 
ever, remain firm and as there is no pres- 
sure to sell prices remain unchanged. 

Quotations at N Y are unchanged on the 
basis of 22c p lb for choice N Y state hops 
crop of *00 and 20c for choice Pacific coast 
hops. 
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Producers Should Opera Operate Their Stations. 


H. N. WEBSTER, ONONDAGA CO, N Y. 





Last April the dairymen of this locality 
bought the creamery at Apulia Station of 
the Diamond Dairy Co of Brooklyn for $3200 
cash. The assn is incorporated and the new 
officers elected-in Jan are as follows: Pres, 
R. H. Daley: vice-pres, E. G. Wallis; di- 
rectors, D. W. French, D. W. Blaney,. J. M. 
Miles, C. W. Miles, E. G. Wallis, R. H. Da- 
ley and H. N. Webster; sec-treas, John’ J. 
Blaney. We belong to the F.S M PA and 
are doing all we can to sustain and promote 
the interest of the assn. 

I believe that if as great advancement 
correspondingly is made in the next three 
years as in the past year in building and 
owning co-operative creameries, milk 
producers will be in shape to have some- 
thing to say about making the price of 
nilk. I believe that every assn that builds 
a creamery and rents it to the city dealer 
makes a mistake. We ought to own our 
creameries and handle the product our- 
selves. 

The dealer sees the point, and that is why 
he is on hand to rent or own a contrdoll- 
ing interest in our co-operative creameries. 
The greater the surplus on the market the 
lower the price. The exchange will take 
advantage of that every time. No matter 
vhat the cost of producing the milk, the 
retail price is not changed, so that every 
time the price of milk drops it means just 
so many dollars taken from the produc- 
‘ers’ and put into the dealers’ pockets. 

For the milk received at our creamery the 
past year we have deducted i0c per can 
tor expenses. This has paid the help and 
current expenses, besides putting in a new 
boiler at a cost of over $200, fixtures to the 
amount of over $200, besides repairs and fill- 
ing ice house which will amount to some 
$250 more. We find that we are more in- 
dependent by handling. the milk ourselves. 
We have made butter and cheese and 
shipped part of the milk, have plenty of 


MARKET 


ice and are prepared to ship milk or cream | 


when the price will warrant. We have had 
chances to rent our plant, but find it more 
satisfactory to control it ourselves. 


$$ 


With the Producers. 


President Aiken of the F S M P A advises 
us that he will call a general meeting of 
milk producers at Binghamton early in 
March. He seems hopeful for the future 
in spite of the recent unwarranted action 
of the N Y milk exchange in arbitrarily 
reducing prices. 

Ice houses are being filled rapidly around 
Brookdale, Delaware Co, N Y. C: Robinson, 
who has been shipping his milk to J. A. 
Rudolf of N Y, for the past six years, 
received a letter from him saying that he 
must take off 1le per can for his milk. Mr 
Robinson immediately stopped and took 
his milk to the creamery and David San- 
ford of Halcottville did the same. Now is 
the time for the F SM P Ato work. Hang 
together, farmers, and don’t do as you-did 
before—stop for a day or two only. Last 
spring when the assn ordered the farmers 
to stop they stopped for a day or two only. 
I was told by a N Y milk man that if the 
farmers: had ‘held together for three days 
longer they would have broken the ex- 
change all to pieces.—[A. J. Underwood. 

Préducers around Three Bridges, N J, 
are very much discouraged over the low 
price of milk and many of them are going 
out. of ‘the business. The. local union is 
dead and this section can soon. be counted 
out of the milk territory, as the.milk busi- 
ness is a losing one for farmers. — 

About 9,000,000 lbs of milk were shipped 
last year from the Borden condensary ~- at 
Carmel, N Y. This aggregates 300 carloads 
30,000 Ibs to the car and is said to be 
less than in other years. -The factory has 
abcut 30,000 cases in its storerooms and uses 
40 bbls sugar daily. 

The local section of the F S M P A at 
Santon, N J, is in a fairly good condition, 
with about the same number of members 
as last year. About one-half of ‘the milk 
represented is shipped direct by the mem- 
bers on private contract to Jerséy City and 
Perth Amboy. ‘The balance is delivered to 
the shipping station operated by Newark 
parties. Thosé that deliver to the. station 
demanded the Oct'16 advance, but the deal- 
ers refused by closing the station, but 
finally compromised and gave %c p qt less 
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than N.Y exchange price. Those that ship 
direct get full exchange price and a few 
shippers get a little more. 


The Milk Market. 
At New York, the exchange pricé has 


suffered no further paring down up to 
time of going to press, remaining at 2%c p 
qt. The city dealers and directors of the 
milk exehange continue to lay stress upon 
“demoralization through surplus’ milk 
forced into the city by butter and cheese 
factories.” A further cut is threatened, with 
hints of an early, price of 2%c to be estab- 
lished, beginning Mar 1. This, too, quite 
aside from the fact that feed is short in the 
country and cost of making milk this win- 
ter quite heavy. The price of surplus milk 
west of the Hudson river is nominally $1.39 
p can of 40 qts. The exchange price was 
cut 4c Feb 1 and 4c Jan 1; prior to the 
date last named, it was 3\4c. 

Receipts by rail and other sources, in- 
cluding bottled milk, at the various dis- 
tributing points in New York city, in 40-qt 
cans, for the week ending Feb 23, were as 
follows: 





Fluid Cond’sd 

milk Cream milk 
i iicce ca dueadnelede aie 31,917 1,202 283 
D, Lack and W . 26,580 690 — 
Ere ree 26,712 1,108 — 
N Y¥ Cent (long haul)... 18,800 525 — 
N Y Cent (Harlem)....... 14,450 160 175 
Susquehanna ......... coce 48,000 227 279 
PE WE: 6cccsccnsces -» 10,129 729 669 
TOT DOS is6c00eks faces ,504 — — 
Lehigh Valley .........e+ 12,630 208 — 
Other MOUrces <.<<ciscscos Ge 120 — 
Total recente <.<6<siccs 169,582 4,969 1,406 
Daily average .......... 24,226 710 201 
SMe WE. 5c 6sktetcsun 167,849 4,400 1,309 


At Philadelphia, the exchange price con- 
tinues 3144c p qt, farmers to deduct from 
this freight charges. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Ivyland, Bucks Co, Feb 26—Farmers’ in- 
stitutes closed Feb 8. There were four very 
successful ones in the county. Snow has 
covered grass and grain fields for three 
weeks. Grain generally looking well, Corn 
45c per bu, oats 35c, potatoes 50c, hay $12 
per ton, rye straw 11, eggs 28c, chickens 10c 
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per lb, hogs 6.50 to 7 per 100 Ibs, fresh 
cows from 40 to 60, horses 125 to 150, milk 
3% to 4c per at delivered in Phila. Cream- 


ery paid 28c per Ib for butter fat for Jan. 


Butter 26c per lb, 


Mill Village, Erie Co, Feb 25—Snow has 
been 3 ft on the level, and above the fences, 
while the temperature has been low. There 
is an immense amount of timber’ being 
hauled. Cows have begun to come in, and 
farmers are already talking up their milk 
routes to cheese factories. The returns for 
farm products have been satisfactory. 
There is a great demand for hay. Farmers 
can get from $17 to 20 per ton by hauling it 
to Erie, a distance of 20 miles. There was 
nothing ever introduced in this part of the 
country that met with greater favor than 
the silo. Nearly every progressive farmer 
has one, or expects to have in a short time. 


Lehman, Luzerne Co, Feb 26—Two weeks 
of sleighing was well improved, Hay is 
scarce, selling at $19 to 20, butter 22 to 30, 
eggs 22 to 28c, pork 74% to 7%c. Cattle high; 
a good cow sells at 45 to 50. Winter grain in 
fair condition. Farm help scarce. Farm- 
ers’ institutes for this county will be held 
at Carverton March 4, Lehman March 5 
and Connyngham March 6-7. 


Mexico, Juniata Co, Feb 25—Wheat be- 


ing the principal money crop of this county, 
all feel anxious about it. ‘The last season 
was the driest in years. The drouth was 
broken early in Sept and most of the wheat 
was sown with ground in good condition. 
It got a good start and has been covered 
with snow since Jan 25. Roads are good. 
Many farmers are getting lumber, ties and 
pulp wood to market. The drouth caused 
a shortage of grain and coarse feed. Farm- 
evs are making their corn fodder go much 
farther by having it shredded or cut and 
add western bran that they have been buy- 
ing at $16.50 per ton. 


Union City, Erie Co, Feb 25—Sleighing is 


fine. Mills are getting in a large stock of 
lcgs. Hay $18 in barn, eggs 18c, butter 20c, 
cows 30 to 40. Apples are rotting badly. 


Pork 6%c d w, beef 6c d w. E. A. Shreve 
& Co and L. D. Shreve are shipping much 
hay and produce. They are doing a fine 
thing for the farmers through this section, 
as it makes a ready market for hay and 
produce of all kinds. 


Mead, Crawford Co, Feb 25—Icemen are 
happy with 15 in ice as clear as a crystal. 
Produce advancing; potatoes 50c, butter 30c, 


New Castle, Lawrence Co, Feb 26—This 
has proved the severest winter in years, 
Snow has fallen almost daily for four or 
five weeks, and the sleighing is good. Roads 
have not been broken up for more than a 
month. Although the cold has been pro- 
tracted, the thermometer has not gone as 
low as usual, and there has been very little 
zero weather. The uniform winter has 
been favorable to wheat and fruit, and the 
prospects for both are now good. Very 
little farm work is practicable here in win- 


ter. The land is either too wet or too hard 
frozen for plowing. Threshing is done in 
the fall instead of in the winter as for- 
merly, and consequently farmers have but 
little winter work. Mixed farming is prac- 
ticed here, including grain growing, cattle, 
sheep and fruit raising, The New Castle 
market is one of the best in the state. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


A Considerable improvement in the 
construction of harrows is shown in the 
Dorsch double lever all steel disc harrow, 
which is manufactured by John Dorsch & 
Sons, Milwaukee, Wis, and which is now 
offered to the public with the assurance 
that it will give entire satisfaction to pur- 
chasers and do thoroughly all work required 
of it. This harrow is made almost entirely 
of steel, the tongue only being of wood. 


John Dorsch & Sons offer to send to any 
reader of this paper a catalog describing 
and iilustrating this improved harrow and 
a complete line of agricultural implements, 
carriages, etc. 





Dressed hogs bring 7c per lb, eggs 30c, but- 
ter 30c, hay $15 per ton. These are prices to 
consumers from the farmers’ wagons. 
Those farmers who sell to stores realize 
less. Baldwin apples have gone to stores 
at $1.15 per bu and retailed at 40c per pk. 
Russets and Fallawaters sell for 35c per 
pk. Ben Davis will be held until April, 
when prices will no doubt be higher. Farm 
help is always high and hard to get here, 
owing to the great demand for labor in the 
New Castle mills. Young men who can 
milk, plow, prune apple trees and culti- 
vate corn can find plenty of work. 


Barto, Berks Co, Feb 25—The first of the 
fovr farmers’ institutes to be held in this 
county convened in Boyertown Feb 11-12. 
It was a great success and the largest at- 
tended farmers’ meeting ever held in east- 
ern Berks. Public sales of live stock and 
farming implements are numerous this sea- 
son, the sales being well attended, and arti- 
cles bringing high prices. Free rural mail 
delivery is eagerly looked for and it is hoped 
will be in operation ere long. The price of 
milk has been reduced from 4 to 3%c per 
qt, less %c for freight to those shipping to 


Phila. Retailers still receive the usual 
price, 8c per qt. 
Pine Grove, Schuylkill Co, Feb 25—A 


moderate snowfall with very high winds 
drifted roads in places, leaving the ground 
bare in others, so that moving anything by 
team is difficult. Farmers have been 
hcused up in consequence. Hay: in de- 
mand; the crop was light and is selling at 
$16 to 17. Streams are low, so that mills 
depending upon water power are running 
short time. Wells are also dry. 


Delmar, Tioga Co, Feb 25—This. township 
includes 84 sq miles. A water shed crosses 
it from east to west. It is well drained 
and along the lower half of the streams 
it is or has been densely wooded with 
pine, hemlock and a sprinkling of hard 
wood. Lumbermen and fires have played 
havoc with some of the best. During 7 mos 
of the year good schools are maintained, 
two of which are graded. There are seven 
ehurches and five granges, including one 
at Westboro; two cheese factories are well 
patronized. It is crossed and recrossed by 
a network of telephones. Extensive coal 
mines at Antrim and three others on the 
west ridge, together with large tanneries 
at Hoytville and Leetonia afford first- 
class markets for farm produce from this 
section. 





MARYLAND. 


Tomato Growers Uncertain—Growers of 
tomatoes on the Md and Del peninsula are 
making arrangements for this year’s plant- 
ings. In the great tomato growing section 





of Kent Co, the closing of Isaac Robinson’s’ 


five large canneries makes a great element 
of uncertainty. Three of these plants are 
owned by Mr Robinson and two of them are 
under lease; all of them are held by receiv- 
ers. Other packers are unwilling to go into 
a territory where five such large plants may 
be put in operation at any time. 


The American Carnation Society held a 
most successful meeting and exhibition in 
Baltimore, Feb 21-22. Officers were elected 
as follows: Pres, William G. Betterman, 
Indianapolis; vice-pres, Frederick Leamon, 
Richmond, Ind; sec, Albert M. Herr, Lan- 
caster, Pa; treas, Frederick Dorner, Jr, La- 
fayette, Ind; executive committee, the 
above officers, and Robert Halliday of Bal- 
timore, William Weber of Oakland, Md, and 
William Scott of Buffalo, N Y. Indian- 
apolis was selected as the place of the next 
meeting. Some valuable and interesting 
papers were read, 


A Talk on San Jose Scale—Acting State 
Entomologist H,. P. Gould has issued a cir- 
cular entitled A plain talk with those who 
have San Jose scale to combat. He says 
that after carefully considering the situa- 
tion,the plan which seems to offer the best 
and most efficient service is briefly outlined 
as follows: Arrangements will be made 
with as many local men as the exigencies 
demand, in the various sections of the state 
where necessary, to assist in this work. 
These men: will be given sufficient instruc- 
tion in the spraying of trees and the use of 
the pump to make them thoroughly famil- 
iar with the operation. Whenever a man 
seeks assistance in spraying his trees, ar- 
rangements may be made with the near- 
est local sprayer whereby the desired as- 
sistance can be obtained. The local spray- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


er, in such cases, will look to this dept 
for his compensation, but the one for whom 
the work is done will be required to reim- 
burse the dept at the rate of $1 per day for 
the services received, payable to the treas 
of the Md agri college. Advice and inspec- 
tion of orchards will be given for the ask- 
ing. The bulletin gives further hints on 
spraying. 





Easily Answered—The popularity of the 
Low-down Farmers’ Handy wagon is not 
difficult to explain when we see how much 
easier the Handy Wagon is, both on the 
man who uses it and the horses which draw 
it. Being easy to load, it saves the work 
of one man in doing almost any kind of 
hauling. The tires being wide, the wheels 
do not rut the ground nor mire, and so the 
load draws just that much easier. The pop- 
ularity of the Electric Handy Wagon, Elec- 
tric steel wheels, and, for that matter, all 
Electric goods, is equally easy of explana- 
tion. It is based on their superiority, which 
is maintained by careful selection of mate- 
rial and careful construction. The Electric 
Wheel Company at their factory in Quincy, 
Ill, manufacture steel wheels, (which are 
sold to farmers to fit any running gears the 
farmer may have), handy wagons, tanks of 
all kinds, feed cookers, feed grinders and 
other farmers’ supplies. We feel confident 
that every one of our readers will be inter- 
ested in their catalog. Do not fail to send 
for it, and mention this paper in writing 
them, 


Good Prices for Cattle—At the recent 
sale of blooded animals in Indianapolis, Ind, 
71 head of Herefords averaged $227, 55 head 
of Shorthorns 141, and 46 head of Aberdeen- 
Angus 139, or a total of 172 head averaged 
176. This is the first semi-annual sale of 
registered beef cattle made by the Indian- 
apolis combined cattle sale company. While 
there were some disappointments all good 
offerings sola well. Hereford breeders were 
more than pleased. The Hereford cattle 
were in much better condition for sale than 
other breeds. The Shorthorn cattle were in 
first-class breeding condition, but a few 
were in bad flesh and not properly grown. 
The collection of Angus was not up to the 
expectation, consequently they did not re- 
ceive hearty support. 

The Bill before the Michigan legislature 
proposing to require every keeper of cows 
to have his animals tested by a local board 
of health and licensed by the live stock 
sanitary commission is absurd. The far- 
mer and the state will be put to unneces- 
sary expense. The examination of cows by 
the state veterinarian upon request ought 
to be sufficient. This is one of the freak 
bills which must be buried. 


GROP 


depends on 
seeding. 


CAHOON 


Hand Sower 
has stood the test of time. For 30 years 
the Favorite. 

CAN'T BE BBAT. 
GET IT AT HARDWARE STORES, 


Goodell Go., 15 Main St., Antrim, N.H. 


NO USE TALKING 




































a small tie wire will not last as long as a larger size laterak 
wire. By building a fence containing all heavy wires, 
you get just that much more service. Keasonable, ain’t 
it? Send for catalogue. THE FROST WIRE 
FENCE CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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CYCLONE FENCE 60., HOLLY, MICH, 
weer Waukegan, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Toronto,Can. TD atone Australie. 
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The Patron’s Duty to Public Schools. 


STATE MASTER B. C, PATTERSON, CT. 





The members of the grange in their sev- 
eral towns should look carefully after the 
public schools. Parents especially, and all 
others interested, should visit these schools 
often and see that they are properly con- 
ducted. They should co-operate with the 
teachers in their noble work. It wil give 
them encouragement and by your co-opera- 
tion and interest they will obtain better 
results. 

One of the greatest needs of our public 
schools is a more practical course of in- 
struction. The elementary principles of ag- 
riculture should be taught the boys who 
are to spend their lives on the farm. These 
studies are of far more practical impor- 
tance than many of the studies now taught 
in our public schools. It is of even more 
importance that the girls, whose chief life 
work is to preside over the home, should 
be instructed in the first principles of up- 
to-date housekeeping. These subjects can 
be made interesting and attractive with- 
out interfering with the other essential 
branches now taught. The children who 
need this instruction can only be reached 
in our common country schools. 

They should be given instruction in the 
elements of agricultural science and nature 
studies to obtain best results; also taught 
to utilize plant life to restore the fertility 
of our soils. Teach them more about the 
different kinds of trees and plants; which 
varieties are best suited to our climate, 
which are most desirable for home use and 
adornment; also, how to select, plant, cul- 
tivate, fertilize and care for them. They 
should also be taught which of. our birds 
are beneficial to the farmer and see that 
proper care and protection are given them. 
lt is of much more importance for a large 
majority of the young to know how to con- 
vert plant food into bounteous harvests of 
cereals, fruits and flowers, than it is to 
spend their valuable time in trying to mas- 
ter the dead languages. It certainly adds 
more to the comfort and happiness of man- 
kind, 





New York Grange Notes. 


The oldest grange officer in Onondaga Co 
and one of the oldest members of the order 
in the state, is Hez- 
ekiah Ball of Cedar- 
vale. He is a char- 
ter member of West 
Onondaga, No 464, 
and was its first 
master. Mr Ball 
was born in Nor- 
folkshire, Eng, Sept 
1, 1817. At the age of 
13 he came with his 
parents to America 
and settled in the 
town of Onondaga, 
where he has re- 
mained permanent- 
ly. He taught school 
18 terms and has 
years on his present farm. 
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Brother Ball has been elected chaplain of 


lived for 
his grange 18 successive years and _ will 
doubtless hold the office for life. His pray- 
ers are most impressively uttered and all 
his addresses are pointed and gracious. He 
is extremely fond of flowers and of little 
children. He is rarely absent from a meet- 
ing. 

Marcy observed its 10th anniversary Jan 
30, about’ 150 attending, including several 
well-known members of the central N Y 
farmers’ club. Toasts and speeches fol- 
lowed a most excellent dinner. 

Oneida granges were represented at the 
state grange by three ladies and one gen- 
tleman to look after the interests of the 
farmer. 


Schuyler Co Pomona met at North Hec- 
tor, Feb 22. Officers were elected and in- 
stalled. The delegate to the state grange 
made his report. 


Elba received several applications for 
membership at its last meeting. At the pre- 
vious meeting the secretary submitted the 
following report: Membership 156, amount 
expended by the purchasing agents for the 
past year for fertilizer $1368, timothy and 
clover seed 673, binding twine 313, coal 830, 
other articles 350. 





Good Books for Farmers—J. A. McP., N 


=: = list of the latest agricultural publi- 
cations is given in American Agriculturist 
for Feb 23. 


GRANGE 











REBUILT MACHINERY 


and SUPPLIES ax Bargain Prices. Larg- 
m est Machinery Depot on earth. We huy 
buildings and plants; am °¢ 
others we bought the Worlk ° 
the 
er 














$35 
up; Steam by from $15 up, 
0. 

ANGERS BELTING: fiton TIS 

PATS BOOEI RAIA 
PLUMBING MATERIAL 

Will send free, our 250-page 

Constantly 

at Sheriffs 

Chicago House Wrecking Co., & 

W. 35th & Iron Sts., Chicago, Ill. & 
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if you live 
$ within 500 
miles of 
Chicago (if farther send 61.00), cut this ad. 
out and send to us and we will send you this 
End Cate Broad- 
cast Seeder by 
freight C. O. D., sub- 
to examination. 
ou can examine 
it at your freight 
depot, and if found 









double the price, 
then pay the 


I 
aise 15 


SPECIAL OFFER PRIC 
SEP OAL OFF} (or a $1.00 ——_ 
order). The seeder weizhs about 100 pounds and the freight will 


average G5e for each 500 miles. OUR SPECIAL $5.75. 
PRICE is based on the actual cost to manufacture, is less 
than dealers can buy in carload lots. This is the HIGHEST 
GRADE END GATE BROADCAST SEEDER made. Made for us un- 
der contract by the best seeder maker in America. Madefrom 
the very best material that moneycan buy. Will sow more 
evenly and more satisfactorily than any other seeder made. 
Will sew 100 acres of wheat per day. other seeds at propor- 
tionate rates. VERY LATEST MODEL FOR 1901. Embodies every 
improvement, eve good point of every other broadcast 
seeder made with the defects of none. WRITE FOR FRES 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT CATALOGURK. Address, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & COQ., Chioago, Ill. 
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IF YOU HAVE A FARM TO SELL fetea'*wri're 


acd learn our methods. Wanted an energetic man in eve 
ery County in the United States to represent us in buying 
and selling farms and Country property. References 
asked and given. National Real e Co.. Ithaca, N. Y. 








Where to Buy Farm Trucks. 


Of course you ought to havea fom Soma! 
flat-platform, short-tarning tarm truck, 
to have one that pos- 
sesses all these fea- 
tures. There is but 
one such truck, and 
Farmers’ Handy 
Wagon Co., of duagi- 
naw, Mich., own the 
patents for it. Have 
you ever seen their catalogue? 





broad-tire, 
you ought 


















oa ought to send for 
one at once, They are 
free. They tell you 
all about farm trucks. 
You know these people 
up in taginaw were 
he first who ever built 
trucks for rmers, 
Theirs rre the only 
ones used by the U.8. Government. During the late 
war they built 50 solid 
wheeled farm trucks per 
day for our Uncle Sam. 
They build trucks for 
nearly every civilized 


why they can build 
trucks cheaper and better than anyone else. Then, 
too, they can ship 














to get a guarantee on any 
one year. Well!! I can 
stop here to tell you all ‘he 
reasons why thes? Michigan 
peuple are in better position 
to supply your wants than 
anyone elee, but if you will 


sthee make longer than 
just send your name on a 
stal card to the 


A mee 
3 Ye. Ms | 
é Lp 4 
Ft 
armers’ Hand: 


Wagon Co., 8: Me, 


\ 

Mich-, they will gladly send you full 
naw, Mich., they will gladly sen 
information and prices. Try it. Tt will cost 
you only one cent and may bring you infor- 
mation that wi!l be valuable to you. P. 8. 
I forgot to say that these same people can 

supply you with metal wheels for your old wagons. 
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it contains 183 Large Colored 


POSTAGE 
PREPAID 

















Stock Engravings that cost 

us over 
.00. Boot is 944 by 6% in. Beautiful 
Cover in 6 Colors. Gives description and 
engr@vings of different breeds of Horses, Cattle, 
Sheep, Hogs and Poultry. It contains a finely 

Illustrated Veterinary Department. 
Mailed Free if you answer 4 questions: 
ilet—Did you ever use “International Stock 
Food” for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Colts, 
Calves, Lambs or Pigs? 2nd - Is it for sale in 
your town in 25 lb. pails? 8rd—How many head 
of stock do you own? 4th—Name this paper. 
Over 500,000 farmers and 100 “Farm Papers” 
endorse this Book and “International Stock 

#7~Answer questions and write to 


Cash Capital | International Food Co., 
$300,000.00 Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. (7 


ablished by the Lareest Stock Food Manufacturers in the World. 
i \G \G \a \ 4 \ 4 
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KEYSTO 





springy, pliableteeth. Blunt 
Voints for heavy clay soils. if desired. 


Keystone Farm Machine 





crops, presumes the use of 
some implement which will 
thoroughly break up the top 
\ soil crust, thoroughly uproot- 
. ing every weed, and admitting 


A table 
E ge ertaple 
will do it every time. for all crops and on all soils. 
Can be expanded to cover a sweep of 714 feet, ornarrowed down to 
tween therows, They are not like other weeders—they are better. 
straight frame weeder is incapacitated. No cumbersome shafts. Runs steady. Strong, 

ints for tender, sensitive plants. Flat teeth with diamond 


kind that means perfect 


eeder 
ultivater 


al 
80 inches to be used be- 
Works where the 


Booklet on Weeders mailed 


free. 
We also make 10 styles Corn Planters, 12 styles Cultivators, 20 styles Corn Shellers—hand 
and power, Harrows, Field Rollers, Feed Cutters, etc. talogue C, 


Write for new Ca 


Go, 1541 N. Beaver St.,York,Pa. 
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Drawbacks to Agriculture in Argentina. 


B. W. SNOW. 





The exceptional character of the present 
season serves to bring into bold relief some 
of the natural conditions which must oc- 
casionally be faced by agriculturists in the 
very best province of Argentina. It is true 
that these extreme conditions are not met 
with frequently, but they are the result of 
possibilities which may eventuate in any 
year and must ‘be regarded in any esti- 
mate of the permanent agricultural value 
of the country. The province of Buenos 
Ayres is the largest, oldest settled, richest 
and regarded as the best district of the re- 
public. By natural conditions it is divided 
into three divisions: The great alluvial 
plain, about 60% of the total area and oc- 
cupying the central and eastern district; 
the northern and western district, also a 
great plain but with a_ higher elevation; 
the southern district, moderately high, quite 
rolling, with a character of soil differing 
radically from the remainder of the prov- 
ince. 

The central district, running 250 miles 
from the city of Buenos Ayres to the Ven- 
tana mountains at the south, and averag- 
ing fully 200 miles in width, has been at no 
distant period, geologically speaking, a 
great partially land-locked estuary of the 
_ocean receiving the waters of the Rio de la 
Plata. Gradually the silt brought down 
from the interior of the continent and de- 
posited here built up the bottom until the 
river receded to its present bed. As a re- 
sult, the soil of this great basin is a deep, 
rich silt deposit, wonderfully fertile, but with 
an elevation only slightly above the level of 
the sea. The drainage is imperfect, the dis- 
trict having but one river system, the Sa- 
lada, a slow-moving, sluggish stream of lake 
and swamp that flows almost at a level with 
the plain through which it passes. Arable 
agriculture is not practiced in this district, 
it being entirely given over to sheep and 
eattle ranches, having more stock and bet- 
ter stock than any other district in the 
country. 

The past winter and spring brought an 
unusual rainfall, heavy and long-continued, 
and an enormous area was flooded until it 
became a shallow lake. This flood was not 
from overflowing rivers swollen by torrents 
from other districts, but simply from the 
local rainfall, which the natural drainage 
was insufficient to care for. The grade of 
the river bed is so slight that the water ran 
to the sea very slowly, and for weeks the 
flooded condition prevailed, there being even 
yet great lagoons and marshes where or- 
dinarily cattle pasture. The loss of cattle 
and sheep was enormous, and even human 
lives were sacrificed. 

The problem of artificial drainage for this 
great, rich district has long been consid- 
ered, and the present disaster has again 
turned attention to it. Govt experts are 
now studying the question, and the popular 
plan is a series of broad canals through the 
sand hills that mark the coast line, to be 
connected with drainage ditches ramifying 
the whole district. Such a plan involves a 
greater expenditure of money than this 
country can afford, and besides promises 
only a minimum of relief. The difficulty of 
quickly removing surplus rainfall through 
ditches 200 miles long. with only a slight fall 
between the start and the ocean, can be 
readily appreciated. In all probability the 
Buenos Ayres stockman must continue to 
regard a visitation like that of this year as 
one of the hazards of his business, to be in- 





HELP WANTED. 
F. J. 





ANTED — Experienced gardener. HORN, 
" Akron O. S 


SINGLE man for farm work. L. POWELL, Allendale, 

N J. SAR Hh Ne 

SEVERAL farm hands. JULIUS WEHRLY, Cambridge, 
Md. : 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


ANTED-—Situation as manager of gentleman’s coun- 
try farm or place: understands all branches; _indus- 
trious, temperate; references. Address EDWARD JOHN- 
SON, Orwell, Vt 
XPERIENCED, reliable man wants position on milk 
4rovte. G. RALL. Westhampton, Mass. 


Had Good Trade. 


Tt is quite enough for us to say that we 
have always been sufficiently satisfied with 
the results of our advertising in the Farm- 
ers’ Exchange column of American Agricul- 
turist. Our egg trade the past season has 
teen very good.—[{W. J. Armstrong & Co, 
Whitney Point, N Y 











FARMING 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


wre we 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, K . 3 ane live a all king feeds... Spits and 
vegetables, help or situations wan n fact, anything 
to vell or buy, ™ - 
.THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each orde:, @ed advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in| issue of the _ following week. Advertisements of 

FARMS FOR SALE”’ will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 

allowed under this head, thus making a small adv as 


noticeable as a large one. 
Exchange”’ advertising is 








THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ 
only .five cents a word each insertion 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








EGGS AND POULTRY. 


MPROVE your poultry, or start right with our stock 
of prize-winning Lan shans, Minorcas, Brahmas, Leg- 
horns, Plymouth Rocks, Pekin and Indian Runner ducks. 
Our four hundred acre island has largest poultry houses, 
best equipment and responsible ownership. Grand stock 
and eggs, liveable prices,@interesting catalog free. PIC- 
TOU ISLAND, Clayton, N_ Y. 
MINE Buff Plymouth Rocks, 
None better in Pa. Regular egg machines. Eggs, 13 
for $1, 30 for $2, Fail _not_to send for/a circular free. 
GEM POULTRY YARDS, Box 10, Palmyra, Pa. 
UFF Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White 
Leghorns and Buff Laced Polish. Eggs $1.50 for 15, 
$5 per hundred. RIVER VIEW POULTRY YARDS, 
Cooperstown, N Y 
sEA shells—Best grade for poultry feed; best and —- 
Ne est shells known, $1.25 bbl, 5 bbla at $1; discount 
quantity; sample, 2. THE KNOWLES-LOMBARD CO, 
Guilford, Ct 
Kegs for hatching—Turkeys, ducks, geese, guineas and 
all the leading varieties of poultry; descriptive catalog 
freee PINE TREE FARM, Box M, Jamesburg, N J. 





Hawkins strain, direct. 














V INNERS cheap—Leghorns, Buff, Barred Rocks, G P 
Hamburgs, W Wyandots, Partridge Cochins, Bronze 
turkeys. HAMME BROS, Smith's _ Station, Pa. 
2 ARRED and White Plymouth Rocks, choicest stock, 
prices reasonable; eggs, 15, ; 100, Satisfaction 
guaranteed. WILLIAM CALL, Stamford, Ct. \ eee 
varieties Poultry, Eggs, Pigeons and Hares, all de- 
scribed in colored 60-page book and mailed for 10c. 
J. A. BERGEY, Telford, Pa. 


HOROUGHBRED Rose Comb White Leghorns, pro- 
lific laying strain, 26 eggs $1; guaranteed fertile. FE. 
JONES, North Hartland, Vt. 
m&<> VARIETIES of poultry: 56-page catalog for 4c 
52 ha Stamp for reply. Pet stock, A, E. GROFF, 
>a. 
LBS the best meat meal $2 for jaying hens and 
growing chicks. F. H. COVENTRY, Ridge Mills, 


























Telford, 


1 








IN FOREIGN LANDS 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


EED tatoes—Sir Walter Raleigh 

3 bu_bbl, 4 bu bbl $2.65. Karly Bovee, Early Mich, 
Karly Harvest, Gem of Aroostook, Northern Beauty, 
Green Mountain, $2.50 3 bu bbl, 2 4 bu bbl. Strictly 
choice stock guaranteed. Ref Lyons National Bank. C, 
W. BURNETT, Phelps, N Y. 

EADQUARTERS for second-crop seed potatoes; the 

best seed that grows. My free catalog sets forth the 
merits of second-crop seed; full of valuable information, 
Strawberry, raspberry blackberry plants. Asparagus 
roots, corn, ete. J. W. HALL, Marion Sta, 

¢) BARREL now, choice Carmans, Rurals; on Maule’s 

«# commercial save $2 barrel, sp shipments; cata- 
log; 30 varieties sample oats, corn, free, $5 best ear. 
Poult Rocks, Minorcas, Leghorns, Buff eggs. SMITH’S 
POTATO FARM, Manchester, N ¥. 

y HITON’S White Mammoth potatoes in a two years’ 

test outyielded all others at Ohio experiment station. 

One bu one dollar, 4 bu three fifty. Small size 4 bu 
three. dollars. Circular freee W. W. WHITON, Box 5, 
Wakeman, O. 


CUBCICE Seed Potatoes—Bovee, Sir Walter Raleigh, Car- 
man’s and other standard varieties, grown and pack 
under my Rersonal supervision. Send for price list. 
fHOMSON, Fairview Farm, Holland Patent, N 


SPARAGUS roots by the million; 5 best kinds; 

Vineland bush, sweet potato plants, a true Jersey 
yellow sweet potato, without vines. All vegetables, plants 
in season. J. L. LEONARD, Iona, N J. 


SEEDS All kinds of field and garden seeds, We are 
the largest dealers in Red Top seed in this country. 
Orders solicited. Prices and samples on application. R. 
KE. MARTIN, Salem, DL 
GS RED potatoes—One labeled tuber each of 25 varieties, 
$l by express, incliding pao wonderful banana 
squash. Order early. Catalog farm seeds free. STIFFLER 
BROS, Marion, QO. 


ILLIONS: of fine strawberry plants, 68 best varieties; 

raspberries, lackberries, currants, grapes. Descrip- 
uve, cateneg free, send for it to-day. D. BRANDT, Box 
b. remen, 


\REES!—Young budded apple, pear and plum, lie each. 
. Send to G. &. STONE'S wholesale nurseries. Dans- 
ville, N Y, for 80-page catalog. Secure varieties now, pay 
in spring. 

.EED corn, best on earth; Kansas corn gets grand prize 

at Paris exposition; free sample and circular on appli- 
cation. HUMBOLDT GRAIN EXCHANGE, Humboldt, 
Nan. 

/EED potatoes—The famous early potato, Irish Gob- 

bler, and 60 others described. Best seed, lowest prices, 
catalog free. A. G. ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N Y. 


EATH’S new seedling potatoes, free from scab and 
blight; big yielders, fine quality. Prices and state 
report free, T. C. HEATH, Tidal, Pa. 


Carman No 3, §2 












































NEED potatoes—Carman No 3, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
choice seed, free from scab; write for prices. ©. J. 


MAXSON, Little Genesee, N Y 
CRES of strawberry plants, reliable old and new va- 
rieties; prices reasonable; send for price list. WIL- 
LIAM PALMER, Grooms, N Y. 
ONG Island Cabbage, American Cauliflower and other 
specialties in choice garden seeds, FRANCIS BRILL, 
grower, Hempstead (L 1), N Y. 
JORTY varieties Aroostook seed potatoes; price low. 
Small orders or car lots. Send for catalog. P. H. 
REED, Fort Fairfield, Me. _ med coins ; 
GEISURE seed oats, big yielder, rank grower, with stiff 
straw, recleaned 60 cts per bu f o b. LESTER J. WIL- 
LIAMS, Bushnell, O. % 
S108 and seed corn for sale at right prices. aAMERI- 
CAN FARM CO, Buffalo, N_ Y. 
TRAWBERRY plants cheap. A. H. 
HOFFMAN, Bamford, Pa. 














Send for list. 





YHOMPSON’S strain Barred Rocks, eggs $1 sitting; 
three sittings $2. WILLIAM PALMER, Grooms, N Y. 


prize winning stock; eggs, leading varieties; send for 
bargains, catalog, 2c. JAS. Q. MYERS, Oaks, Pa. _ 
HITE Wyandots, eggs per hundred $4; circular free, 

7 ROUND TOP POULTRY YARDS, Cairo, NY. _ 

N «uW system again beats incubators 6 to 1 Particu- 
lars freee FRED GRUNDY, Morrisonville, Tl. 

L)GGS from choice pen of Silver Wyandots, $2 per 13. 

Cc. A. SHERMAN, Waterville, Ct. 
10 BARRED Rock, Brown Leghorn cockerels cheap. 
NELSON'S, London, Pa. 
cockerels and eggs. DORRING- 

















H'cH# class Plymouth 
TON =) y 


IN, Fairview, N J. 
YOLDEN, Silver and White Wyandots. F, TENNY, 
wo... S22 = —iieeesS coat 

PpABReD Rock cockerels, $1. REID BURT, Melrose, O. 





DOPRINGS-HENRY HALES, ‘Ridgewood, NJ. 





COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


LDEST commission house in New York; established 

1338. Butter, cheese, eggs, ork, poultry, dressed 
calves, y=. etc. E. D. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich 
a, Be 





. AUSTIN & CO, commission merchants. Fruits, 
e produce, eggs, poultry and calves. Correspondence 
solicited. 326 Washington street, New York, 
RESSED hogs, hay and _ produce. 


calves, poultry, 
J’ GIBBS & BRO, 308 N Front St, Philadelphia. 


W AXTED Live and dressed broilers; daily returns. 
M. L. DELHAY, Ridgefield, N J. 











DOGS, CATS AND PET STOCK. 


NGORA cats, Belgian hares, ornamental Bantams, 
felgian hare guide, 25c; Clough’s Bantam Book, lic. 
W. CLOUGH, Medway, Mass. ’ 
IOUGHNIOGA rabbitry. Pedigreed and ~~. / ee 
Relgians for sale. IDA DALEY, Preble, N Y. 
TEWFOUNDLAND and Collie pups; Belgian hares. 
(GLEN MARY FARM, West Chester, Pa. 
COLLIE Furs Chester swine. PAINE, South Ran- 
dolph, Vt. 


Ww. 














AGENTS WANTED. 


ADIES!—Write to-day for premium catalog of soaps, 
4 extracts, perfumes, etc. enutiful reminms given 
FREE. All hich grade goods. ELM CITY SUPPLY CO, 
7 Center St, New Haven, Ct. 
Ww E pay $18 a week and expenses to men_ with rigs to 
introduce our Poultry Compound. JAVELLE MFG 
©O, Dept 18,. Parsons, Kan. 











LIVE STOCK. 


UERNSEY bulls for sale, 
old, Orange Duke blood. G. 
gerties, N Y. 
Fok SALE or trade, Belgian stallion, sure breeder; will 
. trade for other stock, SAMUEL TAYLOR, Grove 
City, O. 
‘NGLISH Berkshires—A few choice Aug and Sept boar 
4pigs, recorded. M. A. COTTINGHAM, Tippecanoe 
fe NE a ET 2 ee 
EN grade Jersey heifers ten months old, five two years 
sit: also milkers for sale MAX MILLER, Herkimer, 


two to eighteen months 
W. WASHBURN, Sau- 











Fall 
Ww. 


ERKSHIRES, registered, large English stock. 
+? pigs, $5 to $10 each. P. J. KIRK, Fremont, Pa. 
A BERDEEN-ANGUS cattle and Berkshire swine, 

H. RINK, Jennertown, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANTED—Millions of farmers to double the values of 
their-lands and crops, and it can be done by cut 
and cover plowing at one-half cost farming. Leaflet Anti- 
Farming by 77-year-old farmer; also a national grange ode, 
words and music. The old wooden plow sentiment semi- 
parallel the Star Spangled Banner. Price 15 cts, agents 
l0c. H. E. PLUMB, Stevenson, Ct. 
T ADIES, do you ever get tired washing dishes? Our 
4 dish dryers save half the time and labor; sent by ex- 

















press for $1; your money back if dissatisfied; send for 
circular. 8. R. DIVINE & SON, Loch Sheldrake, Sul- 
livan Co, N Y. 





CETYLENE gas apparatus from one burner lamps to 
plants for thousands of burners. Superb, sanitary, 
economical light. Safer than kerosene and as little trouble, 
J. B. COLT, Becket, Mass. Correspondence solicited. 
NV ILKMEN who use tickets should supply their cus- 
tomers with the Acme (good once only). Sample 
free. H. A. BLAKESLEEF, Hartford, Ct. 
RIFLES to exchange. Evans 44 cal, magazine, reload- 
ing tools; single shot 45 cal, single shot 32 cal, muzzle 
loader. A. O. BLAKE, Bethany, Pa. 


TANDING timber on 150 acres; oaks, chestnut, poplar: 

one mile from railroad. SAMUEL ADY, Sharon, Md. 
ENTERPRISING farmers need printed stationery. Sam- 
4 ples free. PRINTER, Nicholville, N Y. 


Fe SALE Bagines and threshers, second-hand, cheap. 























Stanley, N Y. 
FURS. 


A TrEN TION trappers—You can make $100 or more on 
skunks before spring by using my bellows. Will start 
skunks from their holes in two minutes. Price $1; circu- 
lar free. C. J. SHERER, New Britain, Ct. 
AW furs, skins, ginseng, beeswax, etc. Highest prices 
paid. Send them to A. C. POHL, 151 Morecr St, 


New York 
wanted. Send for price list. F. 8. PAL- 














AW furs 
MATIER, Leeds, N- Y¥. 















BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY 


‘ 





PROMISING NEW MUSKMELONS FROM ASIA 


The seed from which the melons illustrated herewith were grown came 


Turkestan through the U S dept of agri. 
Kunze in Arizona. 


The specimens 
They are good size and of excellent quality. For further partic- 


were grown by Dr R. E. 


ulars see article by H. E. Van Deman, on Page 320. 


sured against by the profits of his normal 
seasons. 

This is a ccuntry of.radical extremes and 
to-day the southern district of the province 
is going through an experience calculated 
to shake the nerve of any intending settler. 
This, too, is almost entirely a liye stock dis- 
trict, with rolling land, and thin soil with 
a limestone formation. The rainfall is never 
very heavy and just now a severe drouth 
is on. The pest of the country is a grass 
known as Paja Voladero, growing about 
two feet high, curing on the stem and 
breaking off and drifting across the coun- 
try like wind-driven snowflakes. When dry 
it much resembles flax tow and is quite as 
inflammable. It is gradually spreading in- 
to all parts of the republic and in this 
district it has almost completely monop- 
olized the land. Last spring was moist, 
inducing a rank growth. The present drouth 
has cured the whole crop at once, and as 
a result a country 200 miles long by 100 wide 
has been swept by fierce prairie fires. The 
whole country is now a blackened waste, 
covered with drifting ashes, with miles of 
fencing burned, occasionally homes wiped 
out and a frightful loss of sheep and a 
smaller one of cattle. The fires start along 
the railroads from sparks of passing en- 
gines, and as the grass drifts into cuts no 
amount of caution will prevent a blaze. So 
fiercely does this grass burn that recently 
a freight train was caught in a cut and 10 
loaded cars were burned before it could 
reach a place of safety. 

Stock owners drive their animals away 
from the railroads, and herd them in 
swampy spots, but the fires frequently come 
upon them before the drive can be made. 
This drouth district joins the wheat dis- 
trict. Of course these fires are far worse 
than usual this year on account of the com- 
bination of early moisture and later severe 
drouth, but they are one of the serious 
problems which the stock raiser must face. 
So long as the drovth continues after the 
fir sweeps the pastures, no new grass 
growth starts, and animal starvation is the 
worst of the problem. Between flood and 
fire the Buenos Ayres stockmen have had 
a hard year, but as a compensation, the 
season in the districts of arable agri has 
been entirely favorable and good crops are 
the rule. 


— 


The Great Sugar Beet Growers’ Contest. 





The full particulars of the sugar beet 
growers’ contest for ’01, as set forth in 
American Agriculturist of Feb 16, are arous- 
ing added interest throughout the west 
with each passing day. Farmers every- 
where who naise beets for sugar factories 
are jubilant over the proposition. In many 





sections where there are no factories, or 
even where it is not possible to ship beets 
to a factory, farmers will raise an acre of 
sugar beets this year for stock feeding pur- 
poses, and to get some experience with this 
new crop in the hope of securing a factory 
in their locality another season. 

Sentiment is unanimous as to the abso- 
lute fairness of the prize offers and the sim- 
plicity of the whole thing. In Class I prizes 
are offered for the record or statement 





[29] 


which most clearly shows the methods pur- 
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sued by contestants and the _ results ob- 
tained, irrespective of what the results may 
be. This class is open to farmers through- 
out the U §, and is designed to bring out 
short statements of experience and methods. 

In Class II there will be a special set of 
prizes for practically each state that will 
have one or more beet sugar factories in 
operation this fall. In this class the prizes 
go to the largest yield per acre of beets 
rich in sugar. Thus the Mich growers in 
Class II will simply have to compete among 
themselves in their own state, instead of 
being obliged to compete with growers, say 
in Cal or elsewhere under different condi- 
tions. This makes it perfectly fair to all. 
California contestants in Class II will sim- 
ply compete between themselves for the 
prizes for the largest yields per acre grown 
in Cal under similar conditions. The same 
will be true of Ore, Wash, Utah, Neb, Ia, 
Wis, Minn, ete. Prizes already approxi- 
mate $10,000 in value. 

In Minnescta the contest is encouraging 
many farmers to raise from one to ten 
acres of beets for the factory of the Min- 
nesota sugar company at St Louis Park, 
who otherwise might not do so. In Minne- 
sota the farmers are having considerable 
success in cultivating sugar beets on a 
large scale with horses and cultivators to 
keep the rows clean, instead of doing much 
hand work. 

In Wis the outlook for the industry is 
more encouraging. The defunct factory at 
Menomonee Falls will probably be refitted 
and enlarged in time to work up a heavy 
acreage of beets. The property has been 
taken over by R. G. Wagner, vice-presi- 
dent Milwaukee bridge and iron works, and 
his associates. Its failure two or three years 
ago was in no sense the fault of the farm- 
ers, but was due to lack of capital and 
possibly also of judgment, on the part of 
its original projectors. Prof W. A. Henry 
writes us: “Menomonee Falls is one of the 
very best districts in all Wis for a beet 
sugar factory, and under good management 
a factory should succeed there if it can win 
out anywhere in the state. You can, there- 
fore, back up the Menomonee Falls people 
with as much prospect of success as any 
factory in the country.” We believe this 
heartily, and predict that within three 
years Wis will be pushing Mich as the ban- 
ner sugar state of the central west. 
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is turning out the best I ever raised. 
my potatoes are fine.” 


Here's Good Potato Planting 


Farmers find that the Improved-Robbins Potato Planter does good 
work quickly. Here is the sort of praise we are getting from all sections: 


“My potato crop of 1900, planted with your = mgeoves Rettine 
tis atruly wonderful mac 

No potato grower should attempt to do without ie 

OLIver D.P.Cuapin, Jefferson, Wis., 


“The Smgneved-Datiies ratete Fleets T bo 
y that usually takes me six or seven days, and at the close of this 

season will not only have paid for itself, but a dividend in addition,” 

SaMvEL L, Pierce, South Britain, Conn., April 22, 1900, 


“The Potato Planter 1s a 
Sboutall may melgtubors’ potatoas 

u ne’ rs’ “ MICHAEL Lom 
my - 'e@, 


For the Iron Age Book for 1901, describ: 
the planter in full, address: ~ 


BATEMAN MFG. CO., Box 132, Grentoch, M. J. 








Potato Planter, 

hine, and yet so simple, 

1 tinished my plant on July 3 and 
‘ov. 6, 1900, 


ht of you tast year did the work tn one 


tool It does its 
lanted sixteen acres of my own and 


Co., Ohio, July 13, 1900, 
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GASOLINE ENGINE ; 
walking beam Pump Jack and gasoline ¢ 
d . 
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with m 
supply tank, all on one base. 
most Jat, a ional 
> power made. 
> necting pump jack and 
> pulley it is ready for g 





an 
Engine 1% actual h. p. By discon- 4 
tting belt on 


y wheel ¢ 
ding, shelling, cutting ¢ 
> yo ehurning, cutting ¢ 
> ne—anything not requiring more than 4 

144 h. p. Costs littde for fuel and requires no exper- 
P iene tooperate, We also make other sizes of vertical and hori- 4 
> zontal engines for all pu Send for large catalogue. 4 
: WEBSTER MEG. CO. 
: O7eW.15th &t., Chicago, Ills. ¢ 
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—FOR— FIT 


NDERSON, The work on mate 

ee ee ee gardening . The i — ~y experience of 

the author for more than 30 years, his willingness 
tell, as he does in this work, the secret 

&. the benefit of others, enables him to give most valu- 

able information. It embraces not only the foreing 

im t fruits and vesstaniee under glass, but 


GARDENING _ 
PRO 


frui' 


Cateles. SVs cdl i'ahgete H, New Yorke 
Catalog Complete oe ane 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Ul 











[30] 
THE GRAIN TRADE, 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND=- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 
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Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 
Ghicago.......... 74 | 65 | 3956) .33 | .24%| .23 


New York........| .79%| .74%| 49 | 42 | .31. | 29 











Boston ... .+++0++- 4844} .4334| 344) .32 
Poledo 2.2] .t9%) zomg] “40ed| ‘se] 28 che 
St Louis..........] .73% | .69%,] .39 33 -26%4| .24 
Minneapolis..... -74 | 6354) 37 | BLY! . 4 
Liverpool ......+. 544) 87 | 52%) 49%) — - 





At Chicago, wheat has long maintained a 
stubborn position around Tic p bu, and 
many friends of this commodity believe 
the market should do better. The under- 
tone is one of comparative confidence, but 
speculative trade is quiet, operators evi- 
dently waiting for fresh incentive. The 
situation as a whole is without important 
change. 

The domestic movement is liberal, ex- 
ports of wheat and flour are fair, but not 
especially large, and there is the usual 
gossip about the condition of winter wheat 
new in the ground. Foreign markets have 
shown little snap, but in the main steady. 
Some attention is given late trade esti- 
mates that the exportable surplus of. Ar- 
gentina will prove less than popularly sup- 
posed. In this case our western markets 
would receive benefit. The contract grade 
has remained close to 74c p bu in store and 
75@76c for May delivery. 

Corn has shown more stubbornness than 
anything else in the grain line, May sell- 
ing well above 40c p bu, largely around 4i1c, 
Feb and No 2 in store 39@39%c. Some weak 
cables have been received, yet the cash 
business on both domestic and export ac- 
count has continued liberal. Country of- 
ferings are moderate, but not heavy for the 
time of year. 

The oats market has ruled fairly firm, 
due partly to speculative support, No 2 in 
store 24144@25c p bu, May 25%@26c. The 
cash movement is not significant. 

Rye continues quiet, with No 2 f 0 b 52@ 
52%4c pv bu, market steady in tone. 

Parley in about the recent favor on the ba- 
sis of 45@60c p bu for poor to choice malt- 
ing: feed grades usual discount. 

Flaxseed possibly a little more active, but 
duli at existing high prices around $1.60@ 
1.62 p bu for No 1 cash. Receipts continue 
small, inquiry for future delivery restricted. 

Grass seeds still somewhat neglected and 
trade waiting for spring inquiry. Prime 
timothy $4.35@4.40 p 100 Ibs, do clover i1. 

At New York, a slightly firmer feeling 
was noted in the grain market under mod- 
erate receipts and continued fair export de- 
mand. No 2 red wheat in elevator sold 
around 79%c p bu, corn 49c, oats 3ic, rye 56 
@5iic, barley 63@73c, clover seed 94@11\%c p 
lb, timothy seed $4.50@5 p 100 lbs. Flour 
rather dull. Fey spring patents 4.15@4.65 p 
bbl, do winter 4.10@4.30, spring straights 3.75 
@2.90, do winter 3.40@3.75. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 








Cattie Hogs Sheep 


1901] 1900] 1901] 1900) 1901] 1900 


Chicago, th 100 hengch ‘Tea $6.30) $5.50) $5.05) $4. 

New York. -| 5.65) 6. 5.90) 5.35) 4.80 
Buffalo.. sese. ccc Oe ©& 5. 5.20) 4. 5.75 
Kansas City voces ee 5.75] 5.90) 5.40) 4.85 4.40] 5.50 
Pittsburg............' 5.50) 595) 5.85) 5.15 5.00] 6.00 


At Chicago, the cattle trade is without 
iraportant change, market active and 
healthy, receipts this year to date some- 
what ahead of year ago. Buyers discrim- 
irate sharply and few cattle possess qual- 
ity to sell at figures better than $5.75, pop- 
ular prices 5.50 downward to 4.50, common 
steers usual discount. Exporters are tak- 
ing fair numbers of choice beeves and there 
is the usual demand from eastern butchers 
for cattle on the whole. The refrigerator 
concerns are good buyers. 











Fancy beef steers, sree Canners, Ld 3% 
to extra. + Pe aan selected, one 4 4% 

Common to fair, kere. 450 to 850 Ibe, 8 pr 

Native heifers, se on 300 Ibe up, 

Fair to choles’ cows, 1 Calves, veal, tm 

Poor to fancy bulls, 2% Milch cows, each, 35 ongsn 08 


The hog canetiae has shown further activ- 
ity, with a good demand at a shade less 
than 5%c p Ib and some business at that 
point or a trifle more; popular prices $5.25 
@5.40 for good packing and shipping hogs. 


The receipts are moderate, but not bur- 
densome. 

Sheep pens well supplied, but demand 
good, especially for the better grades, 
prices nearly steady all along the line. 
Western and native heavy wethers and 
yearlings $4@4.75, mixed butcher sheep 3.60 
@3.85, lambs rather weak at 4.50@5.25. 

At Buffalo, cattle reported shade higher 
under receipts of 90 cars Monday of this 
week. Shipping steers sold around $4.75@ 
5.50, stockers and feeders 3.30@4.25. Veal 
calves lower at 6@7.25. Hog market strong. 
Monday of this week 60 double decks came 
in. Yorkers sold at 65.80@5.85, medium 
droves 5.75@5.80. Sheep also strong. Re- 
cecipts Monday of this week 40 double decks. 
Sheep sold at 3.50@4.85, lambs 5@5.85. 

At Pittsburg, cattle not especially ac- 
tive. Receipts Monday of this week 100 
cars. Quotations revised as follows: 

Extra, te he SO a, OOS Poor to good fat bulls, $2 4 
Good, 1290 to 130) Ibs, 4804500 Poor to good fat cows, 1 

Fair, Lemtgt df 400@135 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, bones 
Rough, hata 38nG435 Buttcowe® apringernsh eas 9 
Com te to good fatoxen, 300@440 Veai ca! - 6 00@7 50 

Hogs quoted higher ose ng receipt of 40 
double decks Monday of this week. Me- 
diums sold at $5.85, heavy yorkers 5.80, do 
light 5.75@5.80, heavy droves 5.70@5.75, pigs 
§.60@5.70. Sheep and lambs higher. Sheep 
sold at 4.25@5, lambs 5@5.90. 

At New York, cattle slow and shade 


lower. Common to ch native steers $4.30 
@5.35 p 100 lbs, extra 5.60, oxen and stags 


4.25, bulls 3@4.25, cows 1.75@3.85, fat heifers 
4.50. Veal calves ruled easy, common to 


prime selling at 4.25@8, tops 8.25, little 
calves 4, barnyard stock 3@3.50. Sheep and 
lambs in fair demand at steady prices, 
Common to prime sheep sold at 3.55@4.65, 
tops 4.80, culls 2.50, common to ch lambs 
5@5.85. Hogs quotably 5.65@5.90. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE, 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers iy consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Apples. 

At New York, receipts have ruled quite 
moderate and with a good demand, feeling 
was firm. Newtown Pippins $1.25@4 p bbl, 
Spitz 3@5, Spy 2.50@3.50, Ben Davis 2.50@ 
3.50, Baldwin 2.50@3.50, Greenings 2.25@3.25, 
common var 1.50@2. 

At Boston, receipts have ruled somewhat 
lighter and prices show a slight advance. 
Kings $2.50@3 p bbl, Northern Spy 2@3, No 
1 Baldwins 2.25@3, No 1 Greening 2.25@ 
2.75, No 2 Baldwin and Greening 1.25@1.75, 
Talman Sweet 1.50@2.50, mixed var 1.50@2. 


Beans. 


At New York, market continues dull, 
Choice marrow $2.42%@2.45 p bu, medium 
2.2242@2.25, pea 2.20@2.25, red kidney 2.15 
@2.30, white kidney 2.50, yellow eye 2.62%@ 
2.65, Cal limas 3.80, imported medium 1.80 


, Dried Fruits. 


At New York, market shows little activ- 
ity, choice lots, however, held with some 
confidence. Choice to fcy evap’d apples 5@ 
7c p lb, poor to prime 3@5c, sun-dried 3@ 
4%c, chops $1.25@1.75 p 100 Ibs, cores and 
skins 75c@1, evap’d raspberries 19@20c p Ib, 
blackberries 6%4%@6%c, huckleberries 14@ 
15c, cherries 15@1éc. 


At Chicago, choice evaporated apples 
steady, raspberries firm. Choice to fcy 
evap’d apples 54@6%c p lb, fair to prime 
$12@5c, southern 3%@4%4c, sun-dried 2%@ 
8%c, chopped 14%@1%c, cores and skins Ic, 
evap’d raspberries 1914@20c, do sun-dried 18 


@1814¢. 
Eggs. 

At New York, market somewhat unset- 
tled. Nearby fcy 191%4@21c p dz, av prime 
19c, fresh western 17%@18%c, southern 17@ 
18c, refrig’r 13@16c. 


At Boston, tone of market firmer at the 
decline. Nearby fcy 20@23c p dz, ch east- 
ern 16@19c, Vt and N H 18@19c, Mich, Ind, 
etc, 18c, western 17@17%c, southern 17@ 
17\%4¢e, refrig’r 13@15c. 

Fresh ‘Fruits. 


At New York, citrus fruits generally in 
good demand, and market well supplied, 
cranberries about steady. Fancy bright 
Fla oranges $3@3.50 p bx, russets 2.25@2.50, 
fey Cal navels 2@3.25, ch 2@3, Fla grape 


* 6.50, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


fruit 5@6.50, Cal 2.50@3.50, tangerines 5@ 
N Y Catawba grapes 75c@1.25 p era, 
Cape Cod cranberries 7@9.50 p bbl, Jersey 
prime 7.25@7.50, Fla strawberries 15@35c p 


qt. 
Ground Feeds. 


At New York, about steady. Bran $16@ 
18.50 p ton, middlings 17@19, red dog 19@ 
20, linseed meal 28.50, cottonseed meal 25, 
screenings 30@80c p 100 lbs, corn chop 85c, 
brewers’ meal and grits 1.10@1.12, coarse 
corn meal 90@94c. 


Hay and Straw. 

At New York, situation generally firm 
under moderate arrivals. Prime timothy 
5@97%ee p 100 lbs, No 1 90@92%4c, No 2 82% 

874%4c, No 3 75@80c, clover mixed 80@85c, 
no grade 60@70c, salt 40@50c, long rye straw, 
75@85c. 

At Boston, steady under moderate offer- 
ings. Prime timothy $18@18.50 p ton, No 1 
16.50@17.50, No 2 15.50@16, No 3 14@15, ch 
fine 14@15, clover mixed 14@14.50, swale 8 
@9, prime rye straw 16@17, tangled rye 10 
@12, oat 9@9.50. 

Maple Sugar. 

At New York, supply continues moder- 
ate, trade not especially active. Sugar 
quotably 8@12c p lb, syrup 75c@$1 p gal. 

Onions. 

At New York, prime stock firm at shade 
higher prices. Ct and L I white onions 
$3.50@5.50 p bbl, red and yellow 2.50@3, 
Orange Co white 2@4.50 p bag, yellow 2.25 
@2.75, state and western yellow 2.50@2.75 
p 150 Ibs, red 2.25@2.50, Bermuda 2.25@2.50 
p cra. 

At Boston, choice sound lots in light sup- 
ply and firm. State yellow $3@3.50 p bbl, 
or 1.10@1.20 p bu, common 75c@1, Havana 
2.65 p cra. 

Potatoes. 

Potatoes not keeping as well as in for- 
mer years, those in cellar showing consid- 
erable dry rot. Prices about 5c p bu higher 
than in Dec.—[H. N. H., Bay Co, Mich. 

Outside of farmers’ cellars there are not 
over 50 cars seed potatoes in the hands of 
dealers in Minnesota. Receipts are light 
and we are paying as high as 30c p bu for 
Burbanks.—[H. E. T. & Co, Minneapolis. 

Considerable dry rot, some _ producers 
claiming a loss of a half.—[B. R. F., Portage 
Co, Wis. 

At New York, strictly No 1 stock firmly 
held, ordinary lots dragging. State and 
western in bulk $1.25@2 p 180 Ibs, L I 1.50@2 
Pp bbl, Jersey prime 1.25@1.50, Bermuda 3@5, 
Jcrsey sweets 1.50@2.50. 

At Boston, a good movement reported, 
receipts liberal. Houlton Green Mts 65c p 
bu, do Aroostook 60@638c, Hebrons 58@60c, 
Dakota Red 50@53c, York state white 50@ 
55c, Mich and Wis 50@53c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, live fowls, ducks and geese 
a shade lower, supply plentiful. Live fowls 
10c p Ib, chickens 9c, roosters 6@6%c, tur- 
keys 10c, ducks 50@80c p pair, geese $1@1.50, 
pigeons 30@35c, turkeys 7@11l%c p lb d w, 
Phila broilers 18@35c, do roasting chickens 
9@16c, western chickens 8@10c, fowls 8%4@ 
9%c, capons 10@16c, ducks 8@18c, geese 6@ 
10c, squabs $1.50@3 p dz. 

At Boston, choice fowls and chickens in 
good demand, arrivals slow, some falling 
off. Live fowls 10@10%e p Ib, roosters 6c, 
chickens 7@9c, northern and eastern fowls 
10@12c p lb d w, chickens 10@16c, ducks 12 
@l4c, geese 10@12c, pigeons 75c@$1 p dz, 
western dry packed turkeys 8@12c p Ib, 
chickens 9@12%4c, fowls 9@10%4c, capons 10 


@12%c. 
Vegetabies. 


At New York, kale and spinach have 
been in good demand, southern stock plen- 
tiful. Brussels sprouts 8@l6c p qt, beets 
75c p bbl, carrots 60c@$1, kale 1, lettuce 
1.50@3, parsnips 75c@1, peppers 1.25@2. 25 p 
carrier, squash 1.25@1.50 p bbl, spinach 1.50 
@2, turnips 70@80c, state cabbage 12@15 p 
ton, celery 25@75c p dz bchs, —— beans 
1.25@3 p cra. 

Wool. 


The movement of wool continues quite 
active at somewhat irregular prices. Some 
large houses still hold firm in their views, 
but price concessions are said usually nec- 
essary to effect sales. As to holders in the 
west, there is nothing new to note, stocks 
are firmly held and little business reported. 
The woolen goods trade is not very encour- 
aging, but dealers believe the situation is 
such that values will go no lower, and any 
change that takes place will be in the other 
direction. Foreign markets reported gen- 
erally unchanged. 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


A healthy tone characterizes the butter 
market. Arrivals have come in fairly free- 
ly at leading trade centers, but are readily 
taken by the trade. Some improvement is 
also noted in the quality of fresh made 
stock, which goes mostly into immediate 
consumptive channels. Supply of extra 
creamery ruling moderate, dealers discrim- 
inate less sharply and some grades which 
would often go as firsts sell at top quota- 
tions. Exporters continue to take a con- 
siderable quantity of under grade and stor- 
age butter, and as the home trade con- 
sumes about all the fresh made, the situ- 
ation is healthy and outlook hopeful. Choice 
dairy grades having a new milk flavor are 
wanted, wintry lots irregular in quality and 
demand. 

COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES. 





: New York Boston Chicago 

21901 ..... 283 @23%c 24 @25 c 23 @23%c 
eee 23144@24 c 25 @25%c 22%@23 c 
1899 ...... 21146@22 c 211%@22 c 20%@21 c 


New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
21144@23%c p lb, prints 241%4c, dairy 18@22c. 


—At Albany, cmy tubs 23@24c, prints 
24@25c, dairy 21@22c.—At Water- 
town, cmy tubs 22@24c, prints 265c, 
dairy 21@22c.—At Rochester, Elgin cmy 
24@25c, do state 22@23c Buffalo, fey 





prints 23@23%4c, rolls 12@15c, dairy 10@18c. 

At New York, extra creamery in rather 
light supply and feeling firm. Cmy extra 
23@23%c p Ib, firsts 214.@22%c, June make 
20c, fey state dairy 20@2I1c, firsts 18@19c, 
western imt cmy 14@18%c, rolls 12@15c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, extra El- 
gin and other separator cmy 22%4@23c p lb, 
firsts 21@22c, imt cmy 14@18c, ladle 12@14c. 
—At Pittsburg, Elgin age 25@25'%4c, tubs 
24@24%4c, O and Pa cmy 22@22%c, dairy 17@ 
18¢, country rolls 14@15c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, market firm. Fancy 


Elgin 23@24c p lb, state emy 18@19c, ch 
dairy 12c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 22c, 


prints 23c, dairy 10@14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, prices firm. Ex- 
tra separator cmy 24@25c p Ib, firsts 22@23c, 
extra gathered cmy 21@22c, firsts 19@20c, imt 
cmy 16@19c, ladle 15@l1lic, dairy 22@24c, roll 
13@16c. 

At Boston, receipts ruled somewhat 
lighter and market had a firmer tone. Vt 
and N H cmy extra 24%c p lb, do N Y 24 
@24'%4c, western 23@24c, firsts 20@22c, June 
extra 2ic, firsts 19@20c, Vt dairy extra 20 
@21c, do N Y 19@20c, firsts 17@18c, western 
imt ecmy 13%@l5c, ladle 12@14c. 


The Cheese Market. 


The home trade in cheese has ruled act- 
ive at a shade firmer prices. Colored grades 
have taken the lead and stocks are being 
reduced quite rapidly. Actual buying on 
export account is of rather small propor- 
tions. Fine skims reported scarce, nearly 
all grades moving freely. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cheddars 
1114@12%c.—At Albany, cheddars 11@12c, 
flats 1014%46@11%c.—At Watertown, small 12c. 
—At Rochester, twins 12c.—At Buffalo, fcy 
new 12c, dairy made 10@l1lc. 

At New York, market fairly active and 
stocks firmly held. Fancy small state 12%4c 
p lb, do large 11@11%c, ch small 11%@11%c, 
do_large 10144@10%c, light skims 74%.@9c, full 
2c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
steady, N Y full cream 11%c p Ib, Ohio flats 
10@10%c, part skims 8@9c.—At Pittsburg, 
ful! cream Ohio 12%,@12%c, do N Y 12%@ 
12% c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, feeling steady. State 
flats 11%4c p Ib, twins 12%@13c, N Y ched- 
dars 121%4c.—At Columbus, N Y cheddars 
1314c, flats 1l1c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market active. 
N Y full cream 124@13c. 

At Boston, a somewhat stronger feeling 
noted. N Y twins extra 11%@12c 1b, do 
Vt 11%@12c, firsts 10%@11%c, seconds 9@ 
10c, western twins extra 11@11%c, fair to 
good 10@10%c, Ohio flats 104%@l1l1c. 


Creamery Notes. 


At the annual meeting of the Warsaw (N 
Y) creamery assn the following directors 
were elected: E. J. Humphrey, S. B. Whit- 
lock, W. W. Smallwood, F. L. Morris, L. H. 
Humphrey, Duane Chase and W. P. Rum- 
bald. The secretary’s report showed annual 
receipts of milk 2,352,850 Ibs, av test 4.5%, 
av price paid patrons for butter fat 
23c p Ib. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, state corn 
60c p bu, oats 34c, rye 56c, buckwheat $1.20 
P 100 lbs, bran 19.50 p ton, cottonseed meal 
26, middlings 19, hay 14@18. Eggs 21c p dz, 
live chickens 10c p lb, or 12@13c d w, tur- 
keys 13@14c, ducks li6c. Potatoes 40@45c 
p bu, onions 75c@1, turnips 25@4%c, beans 
2.50@2.75, cabbage 2@2.50 p 100, Baldwin and 
Greening apples 60@70c p bu, Kings 80@90c. 

At Albany, fresh eggs 22@24c p dz, live 
chickens 9@10c p Ib, or 10@1lic d w, broilers 
20@22c, turkeys 124%4@14c, duc ks 9@10c. Po- 
tatoes $1.75 p bbl, white onions 3. 50@5 p bbl, 
red and yellow 2.25@3, turnips 75c, beans 
2.20@2.30, cabbage 5.50@5.50 p 100, apples 2.50 
@4.50 p bbl, cranberries 8@9. Corn 48@50c 
p bu, oats 32@35c, rye 62@64c, bran 17.50@ 
18 p,ton, cottonseed meal 25.50@26, hay 14@ 
18, rye straw 14@15. 

At Buffalo, state potatoes 45@50c p .bu, 
Mich 48@45c, beets 25@30c, carrots 25@30c, 
onicns $1.15@1.50, parsnips 30@40c, turnips 
20@25c, Danish cabbage 1.15@1.25 p bbl, 
state 75c@1, celery 25@60c p dz bchs. Ap- 
pies 2.50@4.50 p bbl, Cape Cod cranberries 
$@10. Timothy hay 12@17 p ton, straw 8@ 
10. Fresh eggs 18c p dz, live turkeys 7@10c 
p lb, fowls 9@10c, chickens 94%2@10c, squanps 
25@30e p pair, turkeys 8@12c p lb d w, ca- 
pons 10@14c, chickens 8@1llic, fowls 8@10c. 

At Rochester, apples $1.25@2 p bbl, cran- 
berries 9@11, honey i6c p lb, maple sugar 





9@10c. Beans 1.75@2.50 p bu, carrots 25c, 
onions 75@85c, potatoes 40@50c, radishes 


20c p dz. Fresh eggs 22@23c p dz, live chick- 
ens 9c p lb, fowls 8c, turkeys 9@10c, chick- 
ens 10@1lic d w, turkeys 12@13c. Corn meal 
20@21 p ton, bran 17@18, middlings 18, No 
1 white oats 28@30c p bu, rye 55@56c. 

At Watertown, live steers 4%4@65c p Ib, 


veal calves 5@6c, lambs 4@5c, chickens 8@ | 


10c, turkeys 10c, eggs 20@22c p dz. Onions $1 p 


bu, potatoes 45c, beets 35@40c, parsnips 60@ | 


75c, turnips 35@40c, carrots 25@30c, apples | 
60c@1. Corn meal 19 p ton, ‘bran 19, mid- 
dlings 19, hay 16@18.50., 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
fey bright Fla oranges $2.75@3.25 p bx, rus- 
sets 2.25@2.75, grape fruit 4@6, straw berries 
30@40c, p qt, Spitz and Gilliflower apples 3 
@4 p BL, Baldwins 2.75@3.25, Greenings 2.50 
@3.50, Cape Cod cranberries: 8@9, or 2.50@ 
3 p cra, Jersey 2@2.75. York state potatoes 
48@55c p bu, ‘Mich 43@50c, onions 90c@1.15, 
Danish cabbage 14@18 p ton, domestic 8@ 
14, egg plant 2@2.50 p bbl, cucumbers 3.50 
@5 p bskt, beans 2@3, spinach 1.50@2, kale 
75@90c. Eggs 17@19c p dz, live fowls 7@ 
101%4c, chickens 10@10%4c, ducks 12@13c, tur- 
keys 9c, geese 10@1lic, fowls 84%@10c d w, 
chickens 7@13c, capons 9@13%4c, turkeys 9@ 
14c, ducks 7@13c. Bran 17.75@18.50 p ton, 
timothy hay 14.50@17, No 2 Pa red wheat 
781%.@79c p bu, corn 44144@44%c, 
clipped oats 33c. 

At Pittsburg, fresh eggs 18@20c p dz, live 
fowls 91%4@10c p Ib, chickens 10%@l11c, tur- 
keys 10@1ic, ducks 11@12c, fowls 12@13c d w, 
ducks 15@16c, chickens 13@14c, turkeys 13 
@i5e. Apples $2.50@4 p bbl, cranberries 6.50 
@12, Fla oranges 2.50@3.25 p bx, grape fruit 
2.50@8, pineapples 5@5.50 p cra. Potatoes 
40@55c p bu, onions 1.10@1.25, celery 25@80c 
p dz bchs, squash 1.50@1.75 p bbl, turnips 
1.50@2, carrots 1.25@1.50, parsnips 1.50@1.75, 
beets 1.25@1.50 horse-radish roots 4@5. Ma- 
ple sugar 9@12c p Ib, syrup 70@80c p gal. 
Wheat 74@75c p bu, corn 45c, oats 31%c, 
middlings 16.75@18 p ton, bran 16.75@17, hay 
12.50@15 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red winter 
wheat 79c p bu, corn 42c, oats 27%@28c, rye 
E6@57e, timothy seed $2.05@2.20, clover seed 
6.25@6.90, bran 15.50@15.75 p ton, middlings 
15.50@16.50, hay 10@14.50, rye straw 6@6.50. 
Eggs 16c p dz, live chickens 8%@10c p Ib, 
fowls 1%@7C, turkeys 74%@8'%4c, ducks 10¢, 
geese 5@7 p dz. Fey Baldwin apples 2.75@ 
3 ¢ bbl, Greenings 2.75@3, Fla oranges 2.75 
@3.25 p bx, Cal 2.25@3. Potatoes 42@46c p 
bu, onions 1.25, turnips 1.25, kale 1.20@1.25 p 
bbl, tomatoes 3@3.50 p cra, cabbage 20@22 p 
ton. Steers 4.25@5.15 p 100 lbs 1 w, calves 
4@7, hogs 5 20@5.45, sheep 3.25@ 4.10, lambs 
4. 90@5.50. 

At Columbus, wheat 75@77c p bu, oats 25 
@28e, corn 40c. prime clover seed $12, do tim- 
othy 4.60@4.85, bran 16 p ton, shorts 15, mid- 
dlings 17, screenings 15, hay 13@14, rye straw 
7@8. Steers 4.35@4.75 p 100 lbs 1 w, veal 
calves 5@6, hogs 4.50@4.85, sheep 3.50@4.50. 
Figes 16@18e p dz, live chickens 7c p Ib, or 8c 
d w. broilers 12c, turkeys 9@lic, ducks 10c, 
geese 7c. Potatoes 40@41c p bu, seed 53c, 
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onions 90c@1, turnips 25@35c, beans 1.99@ 
2.10, cabbage 18@20 p ton, apples 3@3.50 p 
bbl, cranberries 8.50@9. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, fancy 
bright Fla oranges $2.65@3 p bx, russets 2@ 
2.50, Cal navels 2@3.25, cranberries 8.50@10 p 
bbi, apples 2@3.50. Potatoes 50@055c p bu, 
onions 80@90c, N Y cabbage 14@20 p ton, 
celery 38@60c p dz bchs. Wheat 764%4c p bu, 
corn 44%c, oats 2944c, hay 15@17.50 p ton, 
bran 16.50@18, middlings 16.50@17. Eggs 16 
@i7%c p dz, live chickens 10@11c p 1b, fowls 
944c, ducks 11@12c, chickens 10@1l1c d w, ca- 
pons 11@1l4c. 





Plowing Sod—R. J., Ohio: My judgment 
would be that the best depth for plowing 
the land in question would be a little over 
6 in, provided the soil is in fair condition 
of moisture to that depth when the ground 
can be plowed. If the ground is in timothy 
soa, I should want to plow it reasonably 
early, to, give the sod time to begin rot- 
ting and to establish good connection with 
the unstirred soil below before the time of 
planting arrives. If the plowing is not done 
until the grass has some little hight, so 
that it is not likely to be all turned under, 
I should want to use the jointer instead 
of the coulter in plowing.—[{Prof F. H. 
King, Univ Wis. 

I want to know something about the fruit 
lends of Cuba for growing oranges, pine- 
apples and bananas. What is average price 
of new and old land, and is the native help 
satisfactory? Reply through these col- 
umns.—[W. J.. Canada. 


SAVE $10.---PER COW 


DE LAVAL. ‘CREAM ‘SEPARATORS 
“Alpha” aid $23,,%59.;.t0 les. or - Catalogu UC. 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR C0., 





Randolph & Canal Sts. 74 Cortlandt Street 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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Write To-day For Free lars. 
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Lots of Farmers 
use PAGE Poultry Fence for all kinds of stock and 
like it first-rate. It is so strong and heavy. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 
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Cheaper than wood. Special prices to Churches and Cem> 
eteries. Strong, Durable and Catalogue free’ 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO., Box B, Winchester, Indians. 


Second Hand MACHINERY 


FOR SALE. Everything in engines, boilers, 
umps, iron and wood bd me machinery, shaft. 
ng, pulleys, belting and mill supplies. Prices 

lowest. We can save you money. rite to us. 

HARRIS MACHINERY CoO., 
1008 Washington Ave, Minneapolis, Minn, 


STRUCK OIL 


A new Pennsylvania in California. Fortunes 
are being made daily in Kern County Oil 
Fields. A small investment may id big 
returns. Stock non-assessable. We have the 
land but need your money to develop them. 
CERMANIA OIL CO. 
819 MARKET, SAN FRANCISCO, bat. 


Whea Writiag to Advertisers Be Sere to Meation | 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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Irrigation in Humid Climates--1. 


*pROF F. H, KING, WIS EXPER STA. 





The fields of our prairies, of our hill- 
sides and of our valleys are so many fac- 
tories driven by sunshine, in which raw 
materials are being worked into finished 
products. If we would double the output, 
we must double the stock out of which the 
wares are made. In the soil there are no 
inexhaustible stores from which the stock 
may be drawn. The nitrogen, it is true, 
comes from a boundless atmosphere, but 
with the best tilth we are able to maintain 
it can only enter the soil at a limited rate 
and not. such as to utilize the full power 
of the stream of sunshine flowing by nor 
to match the carbon carried in the wind. 
There is phosphorus and potash enough in 
the soil and rock beneath for 10 large 
crops a year, but the rate at which the 
best amount of water can bring it into 
soluble form is too slow for even one. But 
the raw material whose deficiency lowers 
the key of the factory hum oftener than 
any other, is soil moisture, and this is true 
even in very humid climates, when humid- 
ity is measured by inches of rainfall. To 
me it seems that over 


WIDE AREAS EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI, 


irrigation properly handled can easily 
be made to double the present mean 
yield of many crops. There are 
many reasons why soils are so 
often deficient in soil moisture. The quan- 
tity of water used by plants is very great. 
To produce two tons of clover hay requires 
8.85 acre-inches of water, 70 bu of oats de- 
mand 10.98, 60 bu of barley 10.7, 70 bu of 
corn 11.75 and 400 bu of potatoes 8.27. These 
amounts assume that no water is lost by 
drainage and that that lost from the soil 
by evaporation is as small as it can well be 
made. 

The mean yield of hay in 13 of the eastern 
and middle states is only 1.1 tons per acre 
and yet whenever there is a good hay 
season the yield is from 1.5 to 2 or more 
tons on the same soils. During five con- 
secutive years, since '96, we have cut on 
irrigated ground two crops of hay aver- 
aging together more than four tons per 
acre, the figures standing 4.04, 4.43, 4.03, 
4.24 and 4.23 tons per acre. The past 
year we cut from 1.6 acres of clover in 
three crops, 4.94 tons per acre and from 
-.) acre of alfalfa in four cuttings we took 
5.74 tons per acre. In all of these cases the 
hay was sampled, the percentage of mois- 
ture determined and the weights computed 
to hay containing 15 per cent of moisture. 
These yields of hay have been maintained 
by manuring with farmyard manure only 
once in a four years’ system of rotation 
of oats, clover, potatoes and corn, the 





*Read before the recent irrigation con- 
gress in Chicago. 


manure being applied to the potatoes at 
the rate of about 25 loads per acre. 

With corn we have maintained a mean 
yield of 5.9 tons per acre on the irrigated 
ground as against 3.9 tons not irrigated 
containing 15 per cent of moisture. The 
yield of shelled corn has been 76 bu per 
acre as against 50 bu for the ground not 
irrigated. Our mean yield of potatoes has 
been 366 bu per acre on the _ irrigated 
ground and 283 bu on the ground not irri- 
gated. The area under this system of ro- 
tation is 10 acres and during the past five 
years the mean gain due to irrigation has 
not been less than 2.5 tons of hay, 2 tons 
of corn with ears and 2.5 tons of potatoes 
per acre. 

The soil is a clay loam of moderate 
natural fertility which has been under the 
plow certainly 40 years and has received no 
mineral fertilizers and so far as is yet in- 
dicated there is no reason to think but that 
with manuring as we now are and supple- 
menting the rainfall with irrigation when 
needed, we shall be able to maintain the 
present rate of production, namely, 4 tons 
of hay, 5.9 tons of corn and 10.5 tons of po- 
tatoes per acre per annum, and a low esti- 
mate of the value of this increased produc- 
tion is $18 per acre. During the time these 
experiments have been conducted the mean 
rainfall for the growing season has been 
15% inches and this has been supplemented 
by from $ to 12 inches more, according to 
crop and season. These figures indicate 
what may be expected from supplementary 
irrigation on comparatively heavy soils with 
very moderate fertilization and low-priced 
crops, 

On a piece of the same soil fertilized by 
simply giving soil moisture and frequent 
tillage an opportunity to develop nitrates 
and other soluble salts in it (as fallow 
ground free from weeds during ’99), we took 
past year over ¢even tons of water free 
this year over seven tons of water free 
matter in ears and stalks and 100 bu of 
corn per acre without irrigation. On 
the lighter soils, of which there 
are many thousands of acres east of the 
Mississippi river, and whose water ca- 
pacity is small, there is every reason to 
believe that supplementary irrigation will 
give much larger percentage gains, especial- 
ly under high fertilization. 


Big Butter Makers’ Meeting. 


The big convention of the natl butter 
makers’ assn at St Paul, opened Feb 19, 
was one of the most enthusiastic ever held. 
The judges had a long and tedious task. 
More than 850 tubs were to be worked over. 
This required more than five days. Prizes 
aggregating $500 were awarded to individual 
exhibitors and the states winning the three 
highest prizes were given a banner, a medal 
aud a cup respectively. The display of but- 
ter was probably the largest ever made 
anywhere. The same may be said of the 
collection of buttermaking machinery. Dai- 
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ry supply houses were on hand in full force 
ang as a result the collection was complete 
and very large. 

An innovation consisted of the judges an- 
swering any questions from exhibitors con- 
cerning the butter shown. If the award 
was not as high as expected, the exhibitor 
was told just why his product failed to se- 
cure more points. After the judges were 
dune, the experts, Profs Haecker and Mc- 
Kay, examined the butter and the exhibit- 
cr’s written report of his process of pro- 
duction. The errors which were responsi- 
ble for the butters being deficient in any 
peoint of flavor, body, color, salting, pack- 
ing or package were pointed out. These 
were recorded for the future guidance of 
the butter maker. 


A Sprayer That Pays—Not: only must 
fruit trees be sprayed, but potatoes, cu- 
cumbers, and in fact nearly all crops on the 
farm; cow barns and chicken houses must 
be freed from vermin, stock sprayed to pre- 
vent injury from hornfly and gnats. Rip- 
pley Hardware Co, of Grafton, Ill, supplies 
a full line of the very best sprayers. These 
machines are cheap, durable and effective. 
Write for illustrated catalog and price list, 
stating that this journal asked you to do so, 


Buckbee’s Seeds and Plants Standard— 


No finer collection of garden, farm and 
flower seeds can be found anywhere than 
that described by H. W. Buckbee of Rock- 
ford, Ill, in his 1901 catalog just issued. He 
supplies all the leading varieties. The seeds 
have all been carefully tested as to germi- 
nating power and vitality and he sends out 
nothing but the best. He guarantees that 
everything sent by him will reach the cus- 
tomer in good condition. With every order 
of 25c or more he sends a number of nov- 
elties extra and with every order a neat 
booklet giving directions for the care and 
cultivation of the plants. Besides the gar- 
den and flower seeds, Buckbee also supplies 
a very high grade of farm seeds, garden im- 
plements, including seed drills and cultiva- 
tors, the best varieties of strawberries and 
the newest and best ornamental plants. 
Write for fully illustrated descriptive cat- 
alog and price list, mentioning this paper. 


The Care of Calves, always attended 


with difficulties, is very trying at certain 
periods when the disease commonly known 
as scours attacks them. The money an- 
nually lost by farmers through this disease 
amcunts to a vast sum and any informa- 
tion affording relief should be hailed with 
satisfaction. Referring to Hood Farm Calf 
Scour Cure, C. D. Eames, a farmer of Wor- 
cester, Mass, writes as follows: “I am 
pleased to report very satisfactory results 
from this cure. The case in which I tried 
it was a desperate one and apparently be- 
yord help. The calf grew worse until in a 
deplorable condition. I was about to put 
it out of its misery when I happened to see 
the advertisement of Hood Farm Calf Scour 
Cure and determined to test its’ merits. It 
pulled the calf out all right.” Farmers 
should investigate the merits of the Hood 
remedies, giving them a fair trial. The 
acvertisement of Hood farm on Page 313 
and the integrity of this well-known house 
is sufficient guarantee to lead them to do so. 


Cold Animals are not profitable. Keep 
them in warm quarters. 
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KRAUSERS® rOUID y EXTE RACT 0 OF F SMOKE, 
Made from » hickory wood. Delicious f fla 
Cleaner, pee. Fe smoke house needed. 
eanes: chee ERAUSER & RO., Milton, 





Maney JS’? Girdle the World ” 


4 / The *Planet Jr.’? Year Book for 1901, 
__ like its predecessors, will be the best catalogue of the season. 
We have issued a like amount for this 


year and shall print subsequent editions as required. To those who know us we 
S a of 1900. Sixteen full page half tone views 


850,000 copies to supply the demand. 


need only say that the new catalogue 
made from original photographs will ft show ow the 

trates fully the complete “Planet Jr.” line, = 
ws, T'wo Horse Cultivators, and Sugar Bee 





logue free upon request to everybody having crops of any kind to cultivate. We fit every case 
from th o smallest garden to the largest farm. Prices greatly reduced for 1901. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., BOX 1107-E PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Two Gold Medals at Paris Exposition; Highest Award, 





Last year it took 
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POTATO GROWERS 


should write to us in the next ten days to get our wonderful offer 
for quick orders and introduction of Hallock’s ‘‘O. K.’’ Potato 
Harvester. If you’ve been waiting for a perfect digger—here it 
is, If you have an old digger on your hands we will take it in 
trade. Get one and ask your neighbors to watch it dig. The 
price is right, the draft is right (one team). The digging is done 
as clean asa man could do with a fork. It is hand work for 
thoroughness, team work for speed. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





HALLOCKS “0. K.” panest 


is guaranteed to do as thorough work as a hand fork. It is strong, simple, easy to handle, 
every farmer who owns one will have calls to dig his neighbor’s potatoes at a profit. If you 
want our special terms in a P 
new territory, WRITE 
TO-DAY. 





To introduce our new ‘‘O, K.’’ Potato 
Harvester quickly we will allow a reas- 
onable price for any digger you may own 
in exchange for our new one, Be sure 
and give name of your digger and year 
bought. 











D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, 
Box D 804, York,.Pa. 


(Please mention box number.) 
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It’s very easy to drive a ‘“‘Success’’ Weeder over 20 acres of potatoes a day, and every time you do it you increase the 
crop greatly. No need of any more hand hoeing. This year the sales of Hallock’s ‘‘Success’’ Weeders will pass 


the 100,000 mark. Isn’t it time you bought this greatest of all weed 


killers and cultivators? Every one of these 


thousands of farmers has testified that he has saved money by the purchase. The sooner you buy one the more 
money you'll save. Write to-day for the experiences of successful farmers with 


Hallock’s “SUCCESS” i: 


**T used the Success Weeder en potatoes with excellent re- 
sults. Raised 225 bushels per acre.”’ 
W. A. Burton, Westford, Conn. 
“This is the first year in my life | ever raised potatoes with- 
out weeds. I would not take $100 tor my ‘Success’ Weeder if I 
eould not get another.” 0. J. CHAPMAN, Independence, la. 
“Your Weeder ‘has made it ——- for me to grow 1008 
bushels of potatoes for about one-half the cost of cultivation.” 
HARRY WILSON, Jacksonport, Wis. 
A wonderful implement for weeding, light harrowing, pul- 
verizing, cultivating, etc. Warranted not to break or clog 
with weeds. Theonly one. If your dealer hasn’t it, write 
for our special introductory offer. 


HALLOCK WEEDER AND CULTIVATOR CO., Box 804, York, Pa. 


(Please mention box number.) 


WEEDER cutiiror 
Zé V4 
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Making the Tobacco Plant Bed. 


B. M. WARNER, HAMPSHIRE CO, MASS. 





A well-made plant bed and well-cared-for 
plants are vital points in successful tobacco 
culture; the beginnin@ generally tells what 
the harvest will be. It has been my prac- 
tice to keep an ever watchful eye on the 
plot of ground devoted to growing tobacco 
plants. This land is held as sacred ground 
on my farm and nothing has been allowed 
to encumber it the past 25 years but the best 
known variety of Hav seed tobacco, never 
allowing it to be driven over by horse or 
wagon, man or beast. It is prepared and 
made ready for the following spring in Oct. 
For 23 consecutive years I have raised my 
tobacco plants on the same bed. After 
transplanting, I plow the bed once only. 

Before plowing, I apply 10 cords of well- 
rotted horse manure p a and plow under to 
the depth of 4% to 5in. As a top-dressing 
I use 100 Ibs prime cottonseed meal to ev- 
ery five rods of ground and work it in with 
a smoothing harrow. This will leave the 
bed in perfect shape for the following 
spring. Before spring really begins, have 
the bed ready for working up for seed sow- 
ing and if there is snow or ice on the ground 
apply potash in the form of cotton hull ash, 
or hard wood ash, or sulphate of potash 
salts at the rate of 1% Ibs to the rod, of ac- 
tual potash. Spring rains and snow will 
leach the potash into the soil, which will 
assist in making a complete fertilizer. As 
soon as moisture has worked through the 
frost on the bed, apply about 5 Ibs to the 
red of the best-known bone phosphate. This 
should be a quick, soluble top-dressing and 
safe to use at all times before and after 
the plant is out of the ground; it should not 
burn or crust the bed. 

As soon as the soil is fit to work, I loosen 
it lightly with a fine tooth cultivator about 
2 in deep, rake fine, smooth and level the 
bed to my idea of perfection, roll lightly 
over with hand roller and loosen again with 
hand rake. The bed is then ready to re- 
ceive the seed. I always soak the seed 
from three to five days for hotbed sowing, 
allowing a dessertspoonful for each rod of 
ground seeded. My method is to measure 
out a given number of spoonfuls of seed 
for area to be seeded, in a cotton sack, 
place in a bowl and cover with warm wa- 
ter and allow to remain in this condition 
four or five hours. At-this time seed can 
be tested to see if it is all right or not by 
opening the sack; the smell will indicate. 
If it has an active tobacco smell, it is sure 
to germinate; if a dirty, musty smell, get 
a new batch and start over at once. 

After keeping the seed submerged in wa- 
ter five or six hours, remove the water, pack 
the bottom of the bowl with cotton batting 
and keep it saturated with warm water. 
Also cover the sack of seed with a pack of 
moist cotton batting. Open the sack of seed 
every 12 hours and thoroughly stir it up so 
that every seed will get an even chance to 
sprout. After remaining four or five days 
in the sack at a temperature of not over 90 
@egrees, the seed will germinate. This is 
about the time to think of sowing, but no 
harm will come to the seed if the seed 
sprout grows % to 1 in long. Have sown 
seed with good success in all the different 
stages, but I recommend sowing seed as 
soon as convenient after the germ appears. 

For sowing, I mix the sack of seed which 
has been measured for an even number 
rods of ground to be sowed, with corn meal 
or common dry sand, allowing about % pt 
to the rod and thoroughly mix seed with 
same. I sow lengthwise and crosswise to 
get it as evenly seeded as possible. To 
conclude the seeding process, simply roll 
the bed with hand roller. Some tread it 
evenly over with the feet on light, sandy 
soil, for on this kind of soil it cannot be 
made too compact, but for soil that easily 
puddles in wet weather, a light rolling is 
sufficient. 

The hotbed should have a south exposure 
and be protected as much as possible from 
north and west winds. My hotbed occu- 
pies about 20 rods of ground and is covered 
with glass set sash, 9x3 ft outside length. 
Sash are made of butt pine, 3x2, with three 
rows glass, 8x10, butted, which I prefer to 
the old style of puttied sash, allowing rain, 
aif, artificial moisture, etc, to drop through, 
keeping bed moldy and moist without re- 
moving cash. Conditions under a butted 
glass sash can be regulated. Sprinkling the 
bed should be attended to daily in dry spells, 
by raising the sash with a 12 to 14 in wide 
beam at head and a 6-in board at foot. This 
will make about the proper incline for the 
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country by selling 


the catalogue, 


of Selling Carriages 


Our modern method of dealing direct with the buyer saves 
the profits of jobbers and dealers. 
with only a small profit added. We give the buyer the benefit 
ofthe middleman’s profits. No other factory can turn out high 
Our great facilities and long ex- 
perience, the enormous trade we have built up in all sections of the 


grade vehicles at similar prices. 


at Factory Prices - 


has enabled us to lead the carriage market of the world. Before 
you buy a buggy, surrey, pheton, road wagon, cart or any kind 
of harness or horse accessories, write for our catalogue and 
figure out how much you'll save. 
goes with each purchase. 
with which you are not thoroughly satisfied, and 
we will pay freight both ways. 


COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO., 
P. 0. Box 772, Columbus, Ohio. 
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You can return anything 
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sash for the sun’s rays on the bed. By in- 
serting a 2x3-in strip under the sash where 
they side together, a complete cover for the 
hotbed is made. These 2x3 in strips are also 
used to ventilate the bed. In hot weather it 
Saves removing sash or raising same at 
the head. 

Before covering the bed with sash, I 
moisten it thoroughly with water to have 
the soil as compact as possible about the 
seed to insure a good catch, having 
learned by experience a sprouted tobacco 
seed is a delicate thing to handle in a hot 
bed for the first few days. I have noticed 
if weather should prove cloudy or snow 
or rain fall the following day after mak- 
ing the bed, it is surely a well stocked 
bed. If it should prove to be dry and hot 
I recommend shading the bed for a few 
days after making, for more hotbeds are 
ruined by hot, dry weather soon after 
making than in any other way. In sow- 
ing sprouted seed give the hotbed your 
personal attention three times at least 
daily. Never allow it to get dry on top. 
I shower the sash in the middle of the 
day when the sun is hottest. This may 
not be advisable on all soils. After being 
able to take from 18 rods of land for the 
past 10 years sufficient plants to transplant 
from 75 to 100 a of tobacco land, I think 
my methods of filling them with early 
plants may meet the approval of many 
who are annually inquiring for early 
plants. 

ee 

The Japanese government’s monopoly of 
its home tobacco market will likely be made 
more strenuous. The government buys a 
year’s supply ‘which it sells to manufac- 
turers. Not only will the government sell 
the tobacco consumed in the islands, but it 
will in the future harvest all the tobacco 
raised on them. Experts have recently ar- 
rived in this country to investigate meth- 
ods in tobacco raising. The home production 
in Japan in ’98 was 69,500,000 Ibs, in ’99, 102,- 
230,000. Imports in ’98 were 41,000,000 and in 
*99, 21,650,000 Ibs. In 1990 there were 101,673 
a of tobacco which yiel’ied about 1000 Ibs 
Pp a. 





I began to take American Agriculturist 
20 years ago and have been a subscriber 
ever since. It apparently has an article 
in it to suit every person, and I would not 
be without it for twice what it costs.—[Al- 
exander Black, N B. 
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Can we really do it? We say yes. Can we prove it without cost to 
you? Wecan, How? We will ship you a harness, saddle or vehicle, 
without you sending as ngle cent, and let you look it over at your 
freight house and if you don’t find we have given you the biggest 
bargain you ever saw or heard of, return ce to us at our ex- 
pense, We give with each vebicle a 2-year jron-clad guarantee, 
. Our vehicle 
ce 














protect from material and workmanshi; 
ceiegntdeontbes the Seapent line of burgles, reed = phae- 
evershown in Lom 4 Its he fond brit. “ 

Marvin Smith Co. 55-59 N. Jefferson St. U-2 Chicago, Ill. 









y~ FARM WAGONS 


any size wanted, any width of 
tire. Hubs to fit any axle. 
No blacksmith’s bills to pay. 
No tires to reset. Fit your old wagon 
with low steel wheels with wide 
tires at low price. Our catalogue 
tells you how to do it. Address 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy, Ill. 













AN AX TO GRIND? ¢ 


Don’t use dull tools. Keep them sharp witha 
VELOX crinoston 

Sharp tools mean better work and more E 
it. Velox is made from steel, runs a8 
easy as a bicycle and you don’ t have to wait 
for somebody to turn. It will save you 
money. Tite for free illustrated circu- 
lars and prices, 











Velox Machine Works, 
265 Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 
LAND ROLL ‘DRU 
ER DRUMS 
8ST 
Get catalogue of 1, 2,3 & 4 Horse FRAME 






Tread Powers, Sweep 


Engines, 3to % horse, mounted or stationary, etc. ? 
THE MESSINGER MFG. ©0., Tatamy, Pa. 














EDUCATION FOR FARMERS 


WE'RE JUST AS THANKFUL 


Agricultural Colleges and the Farmers. 


PROF H. R. SMITH, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 





The agri college is a training school for 
the farmer, The science of agri is a compos- 
ite one. It is chemistry, botany, geology, 
physics and physiology applied. In order 
then that the student may become familiar 
with the fundamental principles of agri, 
thorough training in these subjects is given. 
In the matter of farm animals, nothing 
will bring about improvement so quickly 
as a knowledge of the principles of breed- 
ing and judicious feeding. By knowing the 
composition of various food stuffs and the 
requirements of the different kinds of farm 
animals for food constituents in certain 
proportions, feeding can be carried on with 
greater economy and more profit. 

Oftentimes a boy from the country who 
desires a. college education has barriers 
of various kinds placed in his way. Pre- 
sumably he has no bank account of his 
own and if his father has, he believes in 
spending surplus money on improving the 
farm, not the son. Very likely there are 
others in the family who need all funds 
available for educational purposes, because 
they are going to be professional men. The 
son on the farm is only a common labor- 
er and needs no training. In some localis 
ties there still lingers an ungrounded pre- 
judice against the aggi college because it 
teaches the so-called book-farming. Thanks 
to enlightened civilization, this feeling is 
now gradually dying out and the agri col- 
leges are receiving support from old-time 
farmers, all of which is most gratifying. 

Lack of funds should not be allowed to 
interfere with the desire for an educatign. 
A young man with health and backbone 
ean work his own way through. It may 
take a little longer, but he is the: better 
for it. There are instances where young men 
find it impossible to leave the farm except 
during the winter months. For such, nearly 

There are instances where young men find 
it impossible to leave the farm except dur- 
ing the winter months. For such, nearly 
all the agri colleges ‘have provided short 
winter courses. Very little except pure agri 
is taught in these courses and it is made 
intensely practical. Instruction is given in 
growing and harvesting farm crops, the 
treatment of soil to insure good results, 
the principles of breeding, feeding and judg- 
ing stock, gardening, fruit raising, dairy- 
ing, etc. These short courses are prov- 
ing very popular for those whose time in 
college is very limited and whose common 
school education is._such as to make-them 
unprepared for a four years’. course lead+ 
ing-to a degree. 

The young farmer is urged to investigate 
for .himself.-the worth of a.course in an 
agri college. If advice is sought it should 
come from one. who understands thé col- 
lege and not from one. who. is. prejudiced 
against it through ignorance concerning its 
methods. The universal advice from those 
who have already taken an agri course 
will be: Take a full course... You will bet- 
ter enjoy life on a farm because you: will 
be a better master of your affairs and will 
be better able to appreciate nature .around 
you. Make the start and you will never 
regret it. 





Catalogs Acknowledged. 


Farmer Seed Co, Faribault, Minn, pasture, 
and garden field seeds and small fruit plants 

H. L. Holmes, Harrisburg, Pa, garden, farm 
and flower séeds. 

R. R. Howell & Co, Minneapolis, Minn, saw- 
mill machinery. 

Cyphers Incubator Co, Wayland, N Y, splen- 
did illustrated cgtalog with first-class half- 
tones illustrating all phases of the poultry bus- 
iness. 





= 
The Yale faculty refused to make Wash- 
ington’s Birthday a _ college holiday this 
year, because of riotous observances by 
students in the past. 





The boating interests of the country are 
banding together to hold a big annual re- 
gatta at New London, Ct, patterned after 
the famous Henley regatta of England. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


One of thé Best booklets which has come 
to our desk is Seed Truth, issued by Nor- 
thru King :& Co, seedsmen, of Minneap- 
elis, Minn, and which is sent free to those 
who write for. it.- Seed Truth not only of- 
fers-yaluable suggestions to those wishing 
te purchase séeds, but takes a strong stand 
against exaggerations which characterize 
80 many seed catalogs. 
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“MURRAY” TOP BUGGY. 
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For your order for a single buggy or one set of 
harness as we are fora carload. If we receive 
our order for one item others will come in 


50 ime. That’s how we’ve built up our busi- 


ness to its present mammoth proportions. 
Our “ Murray’? work has stood the test of 
ears and our best customers are those who 
ave been purchasing of us from the time we 
started in business 15 years ago. We sell to 
you direct from factory eur celebrated 
“Murray ’’ Bu arness at $4.75 
per set and up, and “Murray’’? Top Bug- 
gies at $28.50 each and up. Our mam- 
moth line of Buggies, Phaetons, Dri 
ons, Surreys, Pleasure Wagon 
Spring Wagons, ‘Milk Wagons, Bakery 
agons, Delivery Wagons ag Wag- 
ons, Laundry Wagons, Farm ons, 
Busey Harness, Wagon Harness, and Sad- 
, iS an exposition in itself, and we invite 
ou to calland make our place your head- 


quarters when visiting Cincinnati. It will be a pleasure for us to show you through, whether you 


to buy or not. 


‘o those who are unable to call and examine our stock in pérson, we will 


gladly mail FREE upon application our large illustrated Catalogue, No. 59 giving prices 


on our “‘ Murray”’ work, which we sell direct from 


factory to consumer, and which we shi 
<4 : OUR “M 


anywhere with privilege of examination without one cent in advance. ALL “MU. 
RAY” kK INST BREAKAGE, 


YY"? WOR 


IS GUARANTEED FOR TWO YEARS AGA 


THE WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO. 
Nos. 323 to 329 East Fifth Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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houses,” 
output of our factories, We 


TOU CANT LGREA 


= * You can’t afford to buy a “shoddy” vehicle, when you 
es can get a famous Split Hickory—made right all the way 

ithrough—forless money thana dealer will charge you foraninferior 
job. Weship vehicles and harness direct from factory to anyone 


nywhere on Approval& 


and save ~~ 14 the cost. Don’t confuse us with cheap “supply 
ut send for catalog, note our prices and examine the 
finish and trim to suit yourtastee © 


Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., 4 + W. Broad St., Columbus, O. ‘“e-. 


S=YOU CAN ee 
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No. 17. Canopy 

Top Surrey, 78.57. 






A WISE BUYER 


DOES NOT CONSIDER A LOW PRICE 


the only essential in purchasing a vehicle. He wants quality, workman. 

D> ship, and style too. These requisites are found in every vehicle we offer, 

i, _) and we guarantee each and every vehicle to be made of good materials 

and workmanship throughout. Then we give you the benefit of factory 

Viney and sb‘, anywhere subject to “approval” at our expense if not 
ound satisfactory in every way. Ask for 1901 Catalogue. Free. 


JOHN DORSCH & SONS, 209 Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 














Is not always the work 
of a highwayman. 


When a dealer charges you from 
35 to 50 per cent more for a car- 
riage or harness than we would 
charge you direct for the same, 
or better, you are certainly being 
held up. This however, is not 
the dealers fault. He must live, 
but why at your expense? We sell our 
vehicles at factory pnices and save you 
both the jobber’s and dealer’s profit. 
We do still better; we send our vehic- 
les on 10 Days Free Trial. Try it be- 
fore you buy. = 
If not wholly 
satisfactory 
return it at ba 3 
our expense, 
Write to-day <\ Jide - 4 
‘or our free Sn, ae 
llustrated a 9°24 i> 
catalogue, “ ~ 
Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Co., 
Box 650, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
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EXCursion 
wo Californi 


Only $30 from Chicago, $27.50 from 
St. Louis. Tuesdays, February 12 
to April 30. Tickets goodin tourist 
sleepers and chair cars. 
The Santa Fe Route most direetly 
reaches the fertile .valleys, the 
eat trade centers, and the noted 
urist resorts of California. A 
fine opportunity for hemeseekers. 


Santa Fe Route 


Address Gen. Pass. Office, AT. &8 PF R’y, Chicago, 








Samples Tropical Leaves i’ ans 
ALICE MASON, AVON PARK, FLORIDA 
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Fat and Near. 


The foreign ministers at Pekin have been 
informed that the emperor ‘has yielded 
to the demands of the powers, agreeing to 
the punishment of Chinese officials as di- 
rected. In view of this concession Count 
von Waldersee has given up his proposed 
military expedition. At the instance of the 
U S$ the powers have accepted the principle 
that no further individual concessions of 
territory in China shall be sought or ob- 
tained by any one power without interna- 
tional assent. This agreement applies to all 
other Chinese points. 


340 





Minister Conger will leave Pekin imme- 
diately for this country on a 60 days’ leave 
of absence. While he is away Commission- 
er Rockhill will be given full authority 
to act for the U S. 





A bill has been introduced into the U §S 
senate asking for the creation of a nation- 
al forest reservation in the southern Ap- 
palachian mountain region. The reserve is 
to include about two million acres in the 
upland portions of Va, N C, S C, Ga, Ala 
and Tenn, and $5,000,000 is to be devoted to 
the purchase or condemnation of the moun- 
tain lands set apart in those six states. 
The advocates of the measure point out 
that reckless eutting is already destroying 
these grand forests at an alarming rate 
and that the consequent diminishing flow 
of water during the dry season and the 
deposit of sediment in the stream beds and 
harbors during periods of flood are becom- 
ing yearly more dangerous to navigation 
and are leading directly to increased annual 
appropriations for rivers and harbors. 

Pres McKinley will appoint Philip C. 
Knox of Pittsburg, Pa, atty-gen when Sec 
Griggs retires March 4. Mr Knox has been 
for. years leading counsel for the Carnegie 
steel company. 





A bill appropriating $5,000,000 to aid the 
St Louis world’s fair in 1903 has passed 
the lower house. The exposition is planned 
to celebrate the centennial of the,St Louis 
purchase. 





The Sioux Indians are reported to be 
contemplating an uprising, if demands now 
being formulated for submission to Wash- 
ington are not complied with. The trouble 
is over the cutting down of supplies and 
a claim unpaid for the ceding of the Black 
Hills, 





The Boer war to date has cost the Brit- 
ish govt over $400,000,000 and the present 
campaign is costing $3,000,000 a day. 





A proclamation issued by President 
Steyn and Gen DeWet accuses the British 
of barbarous conduct. They complain of 
brutal treatment of women, children and 
old men and threaten to wreak vengeance 
on the king’s subjects. .-The warfare, as 
conducted by the British, is denounced as 
uncivilized. 





By July 4 the Philippine archipelago will 
have a civil govt with Judge Taft, at pres- 
ent head of the Philippine commission, 
as governor. 





In a pool room raid in N Y city, secretly 
conducted by Dist-Atty Philbin and Judge 
Jerome, eight policemen in plain clothes 
were captured and Maurice F. Holahan, 
a high Tammany official. He claimed to 
have been in the pool room in search of 
a wayward relative. The district attorney 
claims to be planning further surprises, 
but admits that he is “up against the 
strongest combination of brains and wealth 
that ever existed in the city for the purpose 
of evading the laws.” 





The Ind house has passed an anti-trust 
pill, but the democrats claim it is valueless. 
The bill forbids trusts raising prices to 
freeze out small manufacturing concerns 
and buying up plants to close them. Per- 
sons suffering by the operations of a trust 
may recover damages. 





Miss Anna Gardner, who died recently in 


Nantucket, Mass, aged 85 years, 
was desc ended (on her mother’s 
side) from the island’s first mag- 
istrate, Tristram Coffin. She was related 
to Benjamin Franklin, Whittier’s ‘‘vent’- 
rous Macy,” Lucretia Mott and Maria 
Mitchell. She was a pioneer abolitionist. 


She wrote the call for the meeting at which 
Frederick Douglass made his first vublic 





OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


speech. After the war she taught negro 
schools in North Carolina and Virginia. She 
Was a woman’s rights woman. She pub- 
lished several volumes of prose and verse. 





Senator Stephen M. White of Cal, 
whose death has just occurred, was noted 
as one of the most independent men in 
the senate while in that body, and he was 
also one of the ablest lawyers in it. He 
incurred the wrath of the old-timers be- 
cause from the date of his entrance into 
the senate he vigorously advocated a 
change in the antiquated rules. 


Ex-U S$ 





Pres McKinley has called a special ses- 
sion of the senate, to convene immediately 
after the dissolution of the present con- 
gress, March 4. 





A solid silver cross was recently dug up 
by an Indian near Sucker Gut lake in the 
Lake Lemangamingue district, Canada. It 
has been recognized as one of the 50 silver 
crosses presented to the Huron Indians in 
the early part of the 17th century to bribe 
them to fight for France against the Iro- 





quois Indians, who were then friendly to 
England, 
Mrs C. W. Fairbanks, wife of Senator 


Fairbanks of Ind, has been elected pres- 
gen of the D A R after a lively contest. 





Washington’s Birthday was duly celebrat- 
ed in Manila, under the auspices of the 
federal party. Thousands of Filipinos gath- 
ered around the band pavilion and listened 
to and applauded American sentiments ex- 
pressed by native and American orators. 





The N Y ice trust, which controls the 
product of Maine’s two great ice rivers, 
the Penobscot and Kennebec, having an 
unusually heavy crop from the Hudson this 
year is neglecting the Me fields and thou- 
sands of men are idle in consequence. The 
trust has held the Me rivers as a reserve 
supply in case the Hudson river ice should 
be inadequate, but this year ice is plenty 
everywhere, and it is cheaper to depend 








It is 
estimated that less than one-third of the 
amount usually cut on the Penobscot and 


upon the Hudson than to go to Me. 


Kennebec will be harvested this year and 
much of this is likely to remain unsold. 





Mr McLean, conservative, in the Cana- 
dian house of commons has suggested govt 
ownership of the Grand Trunk and Cana- 
dian Pacific roads, as the possibility of 
Canadian railroads falling into American 
control and ownership is already a serious 
menace. Mr McLean announced that a 
strong party is forming in Canada which 
will make state ownership of railways its 
principal policy. 





Maude Gonne, the Irish patriot and Boer 


agitator, has arrived in this country to 
plead the cause of her fellow coun- 
trymen and the farmer warriors of 


So Africa. She says the Irish people are 
preparing for a crisis which may happily 
terminate their long struggle for freedem. 





John Redmond, in behalf of the Irish 
national party, says that, the party has de- 
termined on a vigorous campaign against 
the new king. They intend not only to dis- 


cuss Irish questions, but also to inter- 
fere in every British question which may 
arise. They demand compulsory sales of 


estates by Irish dandlords. They purpose 
also to expose the iniquity of the Boer war. 





Mrs N. B. Wright of Philadelphia, Pa, 
who says she is 24 years old and has plenty 
of pluck, has accepted the challenge of 
Howard Crosby of Gloucester, Mass, to race 
across the Atlantic this summer from Cape 
Ann to Lisbon in a boat not to exceed 30 
feet over all. 
inaugurated to 
$100,000 for 
university, in honor 
William L. Wilson, 
Between $15,- 

been sub- 


recently 
fund of 


The movement 
create a memorial 
Washington and Lee 
of its late president, 
is making hopeful progress. 
000 and $20,000 has already 
scribed. 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 








Pittsburgh, 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsvurgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR } 
Cincinnati, 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York, 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
} Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Loufs. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS @ BROS co 
MORLEY hiladelphia, 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass, 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY Buffalo. 
, Louisville. all applicants. 


ON’T jeopardize your in- 


surance by burning off old, 
cracked and peeling paint. 

Avoid the necessity for the dan- 
gerous paint burner by using only 


pure “old Dutch process” 


White 


Lead, the only paint which never 

cracks nor peels and can always 

be renewed without burning off 
These brands are genuine. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. 
information and card showing samples of colors mailed FREE to 


Pamphlet giving valuable 


National Lead Co., 100 Willhiam Street, New Vork. 
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Ellwood ‘‘Perfect’* Style. 


ELLWOOD 
Steel Wire Fences 


Stand atthe head. Best steel wire, heavily 
sivanised._ Rare. Special, Per- 
ct, La » Poultry and Rabbit 
Orib styles, 13 to 58 inches high. Don’t 
fail to get our catalogue giving full partic- 
“ulars. We have agents everywhere who 
make right prices. If no aren. in your 
town write to the makers, by whom 


Every Rod is Fully Guaranteed. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO., Chicago or New York. 














Steve Larkin, Cowboy. 


By Will Templer, Author of Captain Jack, 
A Primary Teacher and Other Stories. 


CHAPTER XII. 





Ten minutes after Campbell’s form had 
disappeared over the ridge to the north, 
Lawson bade an effusive farewell to the 
Kents and rode away in the same direction. 
When he was out of hearing, Steve turned 
to his employer. “Mr Kent.” he said, 
“what d’ye s’pose Lawson told yeh he was 
alone fur? Dave and me seen and spoke 
to them two men o’ his this afternoon ’long 
a crick two ex three miles up here.” 

Kent laughed heartily. ‘Don’t be’ so 
s’picious, Stephen,” he said. “I know yeh 
don’t hanker after Lawson overmuch, but 
he’s all right, fur all that. Ther ain’t a 
finer, smarter young feller ranchin’ in Mon- 
tany.”’ 

“But th’ men?” Steve persisted. 


“Oh, them fellers is playin’ roots on th’ 
boss while he’s gone up t’ th’ fort, that’s 
all; they’re skylarkin’, while he _ thinks 
they’re home tenden’ t’ biz’ness.”’ 

Instructed, but not convinced, Larkin 
wandered off toward the stable. Then, 


struck by a sudden thought, he sought the 
shade of the trees, and strode cff up the 
river toward the fording place where he 
and Campbell had lately crossed the stream. 
It was a mile to the ford, but he arrived in 
time for his purpose, scarcely having time 
to conceal himself in the bushes before 
Lawson rode out from among the hills, and 
taking the ford, rode. straight up the 
stream toward where his men lay. “I may 
not be right in follerin’ this feller up,’ the 
watcher thought, as he strolled slowly back 
toward the house, “but he don’t act right, 
and I’m goin’ to say nothin’, but lay low 
and watch him.” 

On Monday morning the herd of fat stock 
was started for Pike’s Landing under the 
charge of experienced cattlemen, and on 
Tuesday Larkin bade Miss Fiske good-by 
with a strange throbbing of the heart, a 
feeling that was not at all lessened when 
she gave him her hand in parting and half 
whispered, ‘“‘You won’t forget?’ And out 
of the fullness of his heart, he answered: 
“TIT promise you.’ He watched the grace- 
ful figure out of sight, then turned to take 
up his duties, wondering vaguely why he 
felt so sad, so lonesome, so almost home- 


sick. 
For young Larkin,-the real ranch life 
now began. It was a life not wholly in 


keeping with the stories he had heard and 
read. Human nature, he found, was pretty 


much the same in Montana as he had 
known it in New York; there were good 
men, and there were bad men, as is the 


case everywhere. There were men who 
boasted loudly of former doughty deeds 
and of present physical prowess, who, when 
put to the test, were sadly lacking in 
bravery; and other men, quiet and slow 
to anger, to whom fear was but an idle 
word. There were but few specimens of 
the cowboy, as pictured in the minds of 
the average eastern youth—very few big- 
mustached, long-haired border = ruffians 
with a revolver at each hip, ready to shoot 
at the slightest provocation; for, although 
nearly everyone carried a weapon, it was 
more from force of habit than from neces- 
sity, the few shooting affrays being usually 
the result of some drunken brawl. 

Always a ready learner of any labor that 
required physical exercise, Larkin proved 
himself an apt pupil in acquiring the duties 
of his new life. Old Wilson had taken a 
strong fancy to the young man, and under 
his competent coaching Steve progressed 
so rapidly that, by the time winter had 
set in, he was deemed capable of going out 
on the range to care for an outlying herd. 

Upon his return from Chicago, Mr Kent 
had called a meeting of all the ranchmen 
for many miles around to take action 
against future incursions of cattle thieves. 
The meeting was held at Rogers’s and 
Steve, by invitation of his employer,‘ at- 
tended it. Since cattle rai8ing had been 
established in that country, the ranchmen 
had suffered from the periodical visits of 
“rustlers,” who had so timed their raids 
and so.covered their escape, that all efforts 
to arrest them had _ so far proved fu- 
tile: * Heretofore the thieves had confined 
their exploits to running off small bunches 
of eattle, invariably selecting the cover 
of a dark and stormy night. On their last 
raid ‘they had not confined themselves to 
cattle alone; they had secured a number 
of fine horses, and had w antonly murdered 
and robbed ‘“‘Dandy Pete” O’Neill, a dash- 
ing, handsome fellow, and one of the most 


popular men in the country.. Out on the 
lonesome range, many miles from human 
habitation, they had found the young man’s 
corpse lying face downward, where he had 
tumbled from his saddle w ith a bullet hole 
through his heart; everything of value he 
had been known to have was gone, and 
to possess his diamond ring, the finger that 
bore it had been cut off. O’Neill had been 
dead three days, and his murderers had 
escaped beyond pursuit with their booty 
when his body was found. 

Grim, determined men they were who 
met at Rogers’s ranch that day; honor- 
able men, who asked only for justice and 
protection in their rights, and who, now 
that murder had been done, demanded a 
life for a life. A visit from the thieves 
was not anticipated for many months to 
come, but the ranchmen determined to pre- 
pare for the event whenever it might oc- 
cur. If stock was stolen’ from any one of 
them, common cause was to be made; all 
were to assist in hunting down the thieves, 
who were to be given a fair trial on the 
spot, and if found guilty, hanged without 
further ceremony. Rogers was named as 
the leader, all other ranchmen as lieuten- 
ants, and all employees as privates in the 
ranks. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, Major 
Pike sought out Steve. ‘Here, Larkin,” 
he said, “are two letters and two packages 
the ‘Queen’ brought up for you yesterday.” 

The two letters, a thick, bulky package 
and a slender, compact one, were thrust 
into the boy’s hands, and he slipped round 
a convenient corner to examine them. The 
first was postmarked ‘“‘Wyncross,” and he 
knew the crabbed, old-fashioned penman- 
ship to be his mother’s. Immediately after 
his arrival at Cotton Run ranch he had 
written his mother of his whereabouts, and 
this was his first letter from home. No 
wender, then, that his face flushed and 
grew wonderfully tender as he eagerly de- 
voured this first message from the one who 
loved him best of all. No matter if the 
characters were straggling and irregular, 
no matter if the spelling and composition 
were far from correct, the mother’s heart 
was in them, and her boy was never a bet- 
ter man than when he stood there with 
bated breath and moistened eyelids, listen- 
ing in fancy to her gentle voice. ‘‘You are 
in my mind all the time,’’ she wrote. “Ev- 
ery night I pray that God may be with you 
always and keep you the good boy you 
have ever been.” Farther on, he read, 
“Father is middling well, and is working 
hard.’ Nothing more, but enough to con 
vince him that his father’s feelings toward 
him had not changed. 

He opened the bulky package, and found 
two pairs of homemade woolen socks of 
the familiar clouded blue and white yarn, 
knitted, he knew, at odd times, by the even- 
ing lamp, when toil for the day was Over, 
and his father lay sleeping on the old- 
fashioned lounge. He pictured anew the 
worn, patient face bending over the knit- 
ting, and knew that the work was often 
moistened with tears, and he was not 
ashamed to drop a few of his own where 
his mother’s might have fallen. 

A sight of the other letter brought up 
more cheerful reflections, for it bore the 
Chicago postmark, and he knew of but one 
person in that city who would be likely to 
wiite to him. Helen’s letter was a modest 
little: missive of but a few lines, bright, 
womanly, full of cheer and encouragement, 
the letter of a girl not yet entirely recov- 
ered from childhood, yet with a strong un- 
derlying current of womanly reserve and 
dignity. The long package contained two 
of the latest baritone songs, sent by the 
same hand... Little wonder, then; that Mr 
Kent, in seeking out his young companion 
for the start homeward, remarked the ani- 
mation of bis face with the words, ‘“‘Yeh 
lock as if sOmethin’s tickled yeh, Stephen 
what’s happened?’”’ 

There: was both joy and pathos in the 
boy’s voice when he answered: “I’ve hed a 
letter and some stockin’s from mother, and 
a letter ani two-_.songs from Miss Helen. 
Ain’t that enough to make a feller feel a lit- 
tle sot up?” 


“Betcher life!’ the old man cried, heartily. 


“You've got a right to.” Then, as if in 
meditation, ‘Frum mother, well, well, and 
frum Helen. Great gal, that, great gal; ’s 


near like her mother’s two peas.” 

Winter closed in sharp and cold, with but 
little snow during the first part of the sea- 
son. With ‘‘Red Mike” Conally for a com- 
parnion, Steve had been assigned to the 
care of a herd on a lonesome range far out 
among the foothills. ‘There was abundance 
of grass, all dry and brown, but which, to 

Larkin’s surprise, seemed to be full of nu- 
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tritive qualities. He mentioned this fact to 
Mike one day. and the matter was explained 
without delay. ‘Ye see,” said that wor- 
thy, in his strong Milesian accent, “in th’ 
fore part av th’ sayson, th’ grass grows up 
thick an’ rank, fur thin we has plinty av 
rain; thin we has th’ dhry sphell, whin we 
gits no rain at all. Th’ grass just doesn’t 
ripen anny, but stays there an’ dhrys up 
wid all th’ savin’ qualities in ut, an’ there 
ye air.” 

“How’d they find it out?’ was Steve's 
next question. 

“Aisy enough. What’s good fur buf’ler’s 
good fur steers, ye’d think; an’ thin, wan 
toime, whin a lot av bull whackers got 
sthuck in th’ snow a-drawin’ gover’mint 
sthores, an’ left their oxen, sixty-odd av 
’em, to stharve, was another rayson. Thim 
oxen was that poor an’ wored out wid 
he-r-r-d wo-r-k that anny wan av ’em c’d 
hcide behind a crowbar. They’d not 
stren’th t’ stand alone, but stud two to- 
gither, bracin’, loike th’ two soides av a Gal- 
way hin coop. Ther was three fate av snow 


‘on th’ ground, an’ all th’ aitin’ thim cattle 


had was th’ tops av th’ sage brush an’ th’ 
gracewood. Well, divil a bit did thim oxen 
sluirve; they just dug down t’ where th’ 
grass was an’ lived on ut, an’ showed up 
in th’ spring, fat an’ healthy, heads up, an 

vid tail that sthiff an’ elevated that th’ 
gover’mint imployed twinty av ’em t’ carry 
th’ rigiminta! flags wan toime whin they had 
2 scrap wid th’ Soo.” 

By accident the two discovered near the 
center of the range, a deep gorge or canon, 
the sides of which were very steep and 
covered with evergreen trees. The grassy 
bottom or floor was dotted with trees and 
was not of more than three acres in ex- 
tent, ending abruptly toward the north 
in a perpendicular cliff at least one hun- 
dred feet in hight. A clear spring of ex- 
cellent water gushed from a cleft in the 
rocks at the foot of the cliff, and after 
forming a limpid pool, slipped away down 
the canon and disappeared in the soil a 
mile from its mouth. A more complete 
shelter from inclement weather nature has 
seldom presented, and the cowboys took 
advantage of it nightly by rounding up 
their cattle in the canon as in a corral; 
then, when all was quiet, they went into 
camp, sleeping soundly on _ the ground, 
rolied up in their heavy blankets. One 
night Mike returned from the ranch where 
he had gone for provisions, bringing back 
with. him a pack horse heavily laden with 
necessaries, among which were a shovel, 
a pick, a couple of axes, a sash with four 
panes of glass, a hammer and some nails, 
hinges, latches, etc. 

“We'll probably nade em, me b’y,” he 
said, in answer to Steve’s inquiring look. 
“I’ve slept, manny’s th’ toime, wid three 
fate of snow fur me mattress, but I can’t 
say that I’m sthuck on ut. It’s a shack 
we'll be buildin’ at wance.”’ 

Next day they began, and in a week’s 
time a snug log shanty stood beneath some 
low-hanging pines, half in and half out of 
a gravel bank. It had mud-chinked walls 
and a rude, but safe fireplace made of 
stone. They lost no time in moving their 
stock of utensils and provisions into their 
new habitation, and then, because Steve 
insisted upon it, Mike turned to and agsist- 
ed him to put up another shanty for their 
horses. 

The week slipped by, 
came, with still no snow. In the interval 
Mike had taken some precautions. From 
among the stores he produced a large ball 
of strong linen twine. Fastening one end 
of this to a corner of the shack, he spun 
it out to the stable, and from there car- 
ried it to a tree near the spring. Return- 
ing to. his starting point he carried his 
twine from tree to tree down the canon, 
out at its mouth and down the little stream 
to the end of his string. Steve watched 
him, and understood. ‘Are we sure to 
have a blizzard, Mike?”’yhe asked. 

“It’s not the ixpicted that giner’ly hap- 
pens, me b’y,” was. the philosophical 
answer. “proof av th’ puddin’ isn’t iv’ry 
toime in aitin’ th’ sthring, but there’s noth- 
in’ loike th’ roight ind av a sthring in an 
emergincy, as we moight foind.” 


[To Be Continued.] 


and midwinter 





Life is an arrow—therefore you must know 

What mark to aim at, how to use the bow— 

Then draw it to the head and let it go. 
{Henry Van Dyke. 


We cannot make bargains for blisses, 
Nor catch them like fishes in nets; . 
And semetimes the things our life misses 
Help more than the things which it gets. 
[Alice Cary. 
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A Public Library's Beginning. 


CECILE BRACEWELL. 





Some three years ago B, a little town of 
perhaps a thousand inhabitants, whose 
chief social life up to that time had con- 
sisted of the weekly Sunday school, meet- 
ing and prayer meeting, with an ice. cream 
supper or surprise party occasionally 
thrown in by way of variety, became im- 
hued with the idea that it must have a 
public library. 

A few of the more enthusiastic field a 
consultation meeting, and it was decided 
to give a play in the town hall (politely 
termed),—an unused room over a hardware 
store, lately deemed unsafe as a storage 
room for heavy machinery, and fitted up 
with chairs and other paraphernalia, the 
whole to be rented for $15 a night. A play 
was soon selected, one as amusing as could 
be found, with several grotesque charac- 
ters, the actors chosen, and then the real 
work commenced. Four weeks of practice 
were given before it was deemed sufficiently 
well committed to present to the public. 
The little sleepy town turned out in a body 
tu witness the presentation of the play, with 
the result that $60 was cleared, 25 cents ad- 
mission being charged. 

A book publishing house was consulted, 
special rates obtained, and a selection of 
ever a hundred standard works, with a 
good sprinkling of fiction and poetry, some 


good cyclopedias and a dictionary was 
made. The owners of the hall, at a stip- 


ulation of $5 a month, allowed one corner 
of the room to be appropriated as a public 
library. A carpenter was brought into play, 
and soon several rows of shelves were con- 
structed. A table was placed near, and sev- 
eral chairs scattered about, a dozen weekly 
and monthly periodicals having been .sub- 
scribed for and laid invitingly around. Sev- 
eral young people volunteered their ser- 
vices as librarian, and the office was filled 
in turn by 15 or 20, the library being open 
only in the afternoon. 

People literally flocked to the library. 
Many pleasant social hours were passed 
there. Some came to read, others to refer 
to the cyclopedias. Books were allowed to 
be taken out, and to be retained two weeks, 
19 cents a week being charged were they 
kept longer. 

Other entertainments were given at in- 
tervals and the library added to. Box sup- 
pers, ice cream and strawberry socials, and 
lectures, all were well attended. But the 
interest all centered in the library. Social 
interest and good fellowship, and kindly in- 
terest in one’s neighbors’ affairs, were cre- 
ated, that winter, which have only grown in 
intensity since. The library now numbers 
nearly 2000 volumes. The magazines and 
other periodicals are disposed of each year, 
as thought best,—some sent to hospitals, 
and some given to the poor or to foreign 
missionaries to dispose of. 





Home-keeping Women. 
ETHELWYN WETHERALD- 





“Ffome-keeping youths have ever homely 
wits,” says Shakespeare. The home-keep- 
ing youths of our day sharpen their wits 
by frequent excursions from the family roof. 
Theirs is the annual fair, the visit to dis- 
tant relatives, the occasional trip to some 
large city. At the Pan-American exposi- 
tion in Buffalo this year, a noticeable per- 
centage of the-visitors will come from the 
class that, generally speaking, are home- 
keeping youths. 

But what abouf€ home-keeping wives? 
What about those credulous people who, 
having been told a great many times that 
woman’s sphere is home and home alone, 
have seemingly no choice but to believe it 
and act upon it? Let an ant or a fly find it- 
self by accident in a glass sphere, and does 
it settle down to the belief that the insect’s 
sphere is glass? By no means. It hustles 
around to find some crack or smallest ap- 
erture through which it may escape to its 
real sphere—this big old planet, which be- 
Icngs as undoubtedly to every gnat and 
mosquito as to every man and woman. 

Our limitations are fixed largely by our- 
selves. I used to know a forlorn creature 
who supposed she was good for nothing but 
tc wash dishes and peel potatoes. She was 
a sort of scullion in a well-to-do family, 
taken in out of charity, and as she was very 
slow and apparently stupid, she spent her 
mornings among the potato peelings, and 
her afternoons and evenings in the dish 
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water. One day she was induced to join 
a cooking class, and discovered that she 
had a talent for that form of skilled labor. 
Increased self-respect improved her capac- 
ities and enlarged her sphere. Her services 
are now in demand,and are well paid. 

The chief value of work is in its educative 
power. Study makes a wise man if he 
studies the best things; housework makes 
a good housekeeper if she does it perfectly; 
woman’s work mak3:s the finest kind of wo- 
man if she finds her best work and does 
it in the best way. What is a woman’s best 
work? Is it to make deviled biscuit out of 
pig’s fat and five kinds of spices? Is it to 
fcllow the same dull round with hands and 
feet, the same dull round in thoughts and 
feelings?» Is it to acquire a new wrinkle on 
her brow with every fresh speck on the 
stove or mark on the floor? Is it to be a 
narrow, complaining, worn-out old woman 
at forty? Is it to make senseless sacrifices 
which brutify the giver and degrade the re- 
ceiver? Is it to go backward instead of 
forward, downward instead of upward? 

Suppose we admit that woman’s ‘sphere 
is home, and that the most important ob- 
jects of her labors are her own children. 
Then it is the desire of every right-minded 
ycung person to be proud of his mother. 
Just as strongly as she desires him to be 
ecucated, does he desire to be not ashamed 
of her want of education. She wishes him 
to be straight and strong and healthy; he 
wishes to see her unbent by drudgery, un- 
coarsened by hardships, and not enfeebled 
mind and body by exclusive attention to 
eternal petty details. She expects her 
daughter to have social tact and grace, to 
be ready in conversation, to keep herself 
informed concerning the intellectual and po- 
litical movements of the world, so as to be 
able to talk understandingly with people 
wiser than herself; the daughter has an 
equal right to expect her mother to show 
similar capacities on social occasions. It 
will readily be conceded that home is wo- 
man’s sphere when it is understood that 
every home touches, at some point or other, 
mest of the ten thousand interests of the 
world, and that no home is bounded on the 
north by the dishpan, on the south by the 
potato bin, on the east by the mending bas- 
ket, and on the west by the washtub. 

Home is woman’s sphere in the sense 
that it is man’s sphere. It is the place best 
beloved by both, the spot to which the 
strength and love and care of both parents 
gravitate, to which the best working years 
of their lives are given. The chief good of 
the family requires not only that parental 
affection should be deep, but that parental 
intelligence should be broad and parental 
interests wide. Home-keeping people of any 
age have ever homely wits. Plenty of par- 
ents are proud of their children. Why 
dor‘t they read enough and travel enough 
to make their children proud of them? 


mm 


“Do you wish for a kindness? Be kind. 
Do you wish for a truth? Be true. 
What you give of yourself you find— 

Your world is a reflex of you.” 








CATARRH CAN BE CURED. 

Catarrh is a kindred ailment of consumption, long 
considered incurable ; and yet there is one remedy tlrat 
will positively cure catarrh in any of its stages. For 
many years this remedy was used by the late Dr. Stevens, 
a widely noted authority on all diseases of the throat and 
ungs. Having tested its wonderful curative powers in- 
thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffer- 
ing, I will send free of charge to all snfferers from 
Catarrh, Asthma, Consumption, and nervous diseases 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with ful 
directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail by 
addressing, with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. 
NOYES, 847 Powers’ Block, Rechester, N. Y. 





STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


A Remedy Which Has Revolutionized 
the Treatment of Stomach 
Troubles. 


The remedy is not heralded as a wonder- 
ful discovery nor yet a secret patent med- 
icine, neither is it claimed to cure any- 
thing except dyspepsia, indigestion and 
stomach troubles, with which nine out of 
ten suffer. 

The remedy is in the form of pleasant 
tasting tablets or lozenges, containing veg- 
etable and fruit essences, pure aseptic pep- 
Sin (government test), golden seal and 
diastase. The tablets are sold by drug- 
gists under the name of Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets. Many interesting experiments 
to test the digestive power of Stuart’s Tab- 
lets show that one grain of the active prin- 
ciple contained in them is sufficient to thor- 
oughly digest 3000 grains of raw meat, eggs 
and other wholesome food. 

Stuart’s Tablets do not act upon the bow- 
els like after dinner pills and cheap cathar- 
tics, which simply irritate and inflame the 
intestines without having any effect what- 
= in digesting food or curing indiges- 
ion. 

If the stomach can be rested and assisted 
in the wark of digestion it will very soon 
recover its normal vigor, as no organ is 
so much abused and overworked as. the 
stomach. 

This is the secret, if there is any secret, 
of the remarkable success of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets, a remedy practically un- 
known a few years ago and now the most 
widely known of any treatment for stom- 
ach weakness. 

This success has been secured entirely 
upon its merits as a digestive pura and 
simple because there can be no stomach 
trouble if the food is promptly digested. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets act entirely 
on the food eaten, digesting it completely, 
so that it can be assimilated into blood, 
nerve and tissue. They cure dyspepsia, 
water brash, sour stomach,- gas and bloat- 
ing after meals, because they furnish the 
digestive power which weak stomachs lack 
and unless that lack is supplied it is use- 
less to attempt to cure by the use of “‘ton- 
ics,” ‘“‘pills’ and cathartics which have 
absolutely no digestive power. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found 
at all drug stores and the regular use of 
one or two of them after meals will dem- 
onstrate their merit better than any other 
argument, 


FAMILY WASHER FREE 
ON 30 DAYS TRIAL, 


THE 1900 BALJ.- 
BEARING WASHER 
will do the family wash- 
ing without boiling, hand 
scrubbing or back break- 
ing. It revolves on ball 
bearings. Simplest, easiest 
running machine known. 
Oo complicated machinery. Entirely new 
principle. Large quantities of clothes are 
washed cleanin 6 minutes.Saving in wear 
and tear alone pays for machine ing 
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osts nm to ' tt bsol 
free for a trial of 80 days. ‘No manor soquired a - 
vance. Send for book and particulars to 
Tas 1900 WASHER Co., 
01 D State St., Binghamton, N. Y,. 
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, Deviled Chicken—Cut the meat from the 
bones and chop into small pieces. Thor- 
oughly mix 1 tablespoon dry mustard, 1 
teaspoon salt, a little cayenne pepper, 2 
tablespoons lemon juice, 2 tablespoons melt- 
ed butter and 2 of water. Put this mixture 
in a saucepan and when hot, put in the 


chicken and a little vinegar, or if preferred, 
a little good soup stock. Stir the whole un- 
til hot and serve at once.—[Lalia Mitchell. 





Pork Pie—Cut fresh pork into small 


pieces and stew until thoroughly done. Re- 
move the meat with a skimmer and thicken 
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the gravy with flour. Season to taste with 
salt, pepper, sage and if liked, summer 
savory. Have ready a deep earthen dish 
lined with pie crust. Fill with the meat 
and gravy, cover with crust and bake in a 
quick oven. Serve hot for lunch.—{Mrs 
George E. Chapin. 
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Dr. Greene’s| Vital Forces 
Norvura Strengthened 















BLOOD AND NERVE REMEDY 
SUSTAINS AND BUILDS UP. 


A Powerful Spring Tonic 


and Restorative for Men and Women. 








great efficiency of Dr. Graene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy is clearly shown by its pro- 
nounced effect upon men and women of middle age, who find themselves confronted by the problem 
of premature failure of vital powers. While it is always best to get Dr. Greene's advice, which 
may be had without charge by any one who will call or write to him, 35 W. 14th St., New York 
City, yet if the persons who need help will 
not do this, great good will be experienced by 
them in the use of Dr. Greene’s Nervura, the 
perfect invigorator for those who begin to feel 
the wear and tear of life. 


DR. GREENE’S 
NERVURA 


PROTECTS WOMEN AT THIS 
GRITICAL TIME. 


_ For the Ps crisis which comes to women 
just beyond middle age, nothing will prepare 
them so well as this great medicine. 

MRS. WM. LAMSON, Ornanace, Mass., Says: 


“My trouble was turn of life. I was confined to the 
bed for three years. I suffered ae pain and came 
very near losing my life. I did but just live—just es- 
caped the grave. employed two doctors, and 
no benefit from them. rs. David Goddard, of Orange, 
Mass., who had been cured by Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy, advised me to use Nervura. 

““T was confined to my bed when I began to use the 
medicine. I gradually began to improve, and have now 
used five bottles and am entirely cured. I do hard work 
every day, and firmly believe that if I had not used Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura I should now have been in my grave.” 
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Men Who Need Help WIfl Find 
ength 


DR. GREENE’S 


NERVURA 


BLOOD and NERVE REMEDY. 


To men of ordinarily normal iences, 
the indications of premature decay which fre- 
quently appear at this time in their lives, will 
proveashock. Some part of Nature’s provision 
needs upbuilding, and Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
wiil give 1t the proper impetus. The proper use of this great restorative will effectually in all such cases 
remove all anxiety, and Nature will presently reassert itself. . For those who feel conscious of having invi 

trouble by excess of any kind, dissipation or evil practices, it is necessary to secure Dr. Greene's advice for the 
treatment which will prove the most efficient. This advice is free to all, and it conveys a promise of sure help. 


As a SPRING MEDICINE there is Nothing 
Equal fo DR. GREENE’S NERVURA. 
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Set your toil to a tune, aye, a happy tune, 
And sing as you hoe, my laddie; 

Set your toil to a tune as sweet as the June, 
And sing as you sew, my lassie. 

For toil is pleasure 

When set to measure 
Of mystical rhythms and runes, 

And commonplace toil 

On fabric or soil 
Can be set to a thousand tunes, 


Set tunes to the stitches, and sing as you sew, 
Aye, sing while the lads, fair lassies, 
Set tunes to the furrows and sing as they hoe, 
Songs lie asleep in the grasses! 
For the heart that sings, 
Hours fly on swift wings 
Of mystical rune and rhythm, 
And carry the tunes 
Of a year of Junes, 
And the heart of the toiler with_’em. 
{Anna J. Grannis. 





A Child’s Birthday Party. 


DELLA THOMPSON LUTES. 





In the first place it must be inexpensive, 
so we set our wits to work. In the second 
place it was a winter birthday, so it must 
be indoors, and there could be no pretty 
flowers, nor leaves, nor grasses. So what 
should we do? As an inspiration, we re- 
membered the basket of hen’s egg gourds 
which the boys had planted in the spring; 
which had clambered all summer over the 
back garden fence, and which had been 
gleefully harvested when Jack Frost had 
nipped the vines. These we took down 
from the top pantry shelf and gazed at 
with a speculative eye. Inspiration num- 
ber two! And down came the package of 
Easter egg dyes which had been left over. 
Then with a mucilage brush and some old 
cups we set at work. The dyes must be 
left a little thicker than for eggs, and the 
gourds do not take the dyes quite so well 
as do the egg shells, but we evolved won- 
ders. Ten little guests were expected, so 
we selected 10 of the largest “goose egg” 
gourds and dyed them—red ends and green 
ends, and crimson streaks and yellow 
stripes; wonderful and startling combina- 
tions did we make. 

Then we took 10 of the rounder, flatter 
ones; cut off one end, dug out the inside, 
scraped them clean, painted the outside of 
some red and some green, and the inside 
the alternate color. Bored tiny holes in 
the shell, opposite, near the top. Made 
little wire handles, wound them with white 
tissue paper—and behold! dainty baskets 
for popcorn or candy! Then we remembered, 
some gift paper from last Christmas’s 
cornucopias, and from this we cut little 
strips and pasted around the center of the 
larger gourds. And then we clasped our 
hands in delight. 

But we weren’t satisfied. Three-year-old 
birthdays don’t come so often thut they 
can be treated lightly. The little fingers 
wanted to help. So we gathered together 
from all our neighbors all the bits of bright 
colored papers and made 10 long chains. 
You know how, cutting them into inch 
wide and four-inch long strips. Pasting 
the ends of one of these together, slipping 
another through this and pasting it, and 
so on, until the strip was about four feet 
long. Some were red, white and blue, and 
others were of any color we happened to 
have. 

There happened to be a hook in the ceil- 
ing directly over the dining table (if there 
hadn’t been we should have driven a nail 
there). To this we fastened 10 strings (col- 
ored yarn) about a foot. long, so the papers 
wouldn’t twist, and to the ends of the 
strings we fastened the paper chains. To 
the ends of the paper chains (and what a 
marvelous success this proved to be!) we 
fastened peanut men. For each man 10 
peanuts are required. With a slim, stout 
needle and stout thread fasten three pea- 
nuts together for the body, two for each 
leg, one for each arm and a little plump 
one for the head, with a face in ink. Then 
make him some bright little pants, a 
brighter coat, a gay hat, and there you are. 

We set one little man (fastened to his 
paper chain) up against a tumbler at each 
plate. On the other side of the plate we 
placed a decorated gourd, with the name 
of a guest written on it, and at the top a 
dainty basket filled with popcorn and candy. 
In the center of the table on a centerpiece 
of pressed autumn leaves (which we were 
so happy in gathering) was a small, nicely 
shaped pumpkin, cut in the form of a bas- 
ket, filled with fruit. As for the eatables, 
they didn’t amount to so much. Some small 
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sandwiches, cookies cut in fancy shapes, 
a salad of apples, celery and nuts; and—oh, 
yes, and the birthday cake. That was a 
white cake baked in an oblong tin, frosted 
in stripes of red and white, with a blue 
(paper) field, and in the field three lighted 
candles, which were lighted when it was 
“time for cake,’”’ and watched with delight- 
ed eyes while the cake was being eaten. 
After the little guests had played “Ring 
around a rosy,” and “Lost my handkerchief 
Saturday night,” and “Put my right hand 
in,” and “Jack Frost,” and many other 
games in the parlor, they took hold of 
hands, two and two, and marched tavice 
around the room to the music of the piano 
and out into the dining room, where they 
said “oh,” and “ah,” and “my.” And then 
mamma placed them by their plates, where 
they took the little peanut men in their 
hands and danced around the table singing: 


“We will sing a little song 

As we dance and march along, 

For we're happy, happy, happy as can be. 

Then we'll make a bow like this, 

And we’ll throw you all a kiss 

As we dance and sing away, 

Happy, happy all the day, 

For Robbie is three years old to-day.” 
And then we ate supper and “the party” 
went home. 

I 


A Closet Cupboard—Aunt Vie wanted to 
make a closet into a cupboard. As she lived 
in a hired house, there were objections to 
nailing up cleats for the shelves so two 
beards of the proper length and width were 
procured. On these, cleats were nailed, at 
the distance apart that the shelves were 
wanted. Then the cleats were set up on 
each side of the closet, and shelves cut the 
right length to fit onto them. This made 
a neat and secure cupboard, and one easily 
changed back into a closet again if desired. 
[Allie L. Nay. 


Peanut Candy—Two cups sugar, 1 cup hot 
water, 4 tablespoons vinegar, 2 tablespoons 
molasses and butter size of an egg. Place 
the peanuts in the bottom of a pan and 
turn the mixture over them. Mark into 
sticks.—[Eliza Bradish. 





French Creams: These are made from 
the white of 1 egg, an equal quantity of 
cold water and enough confectioner’s sugar 
to make it stiff enough to handle easily. 
When desired for balls, bars or squares, 
they should be made before the fondant 
hardens too much. Divide the cream when 
soft and flavor. Cocoanut can be added for 
cocoanut bars, and almonds, walnuts’ or 
mixed chopped nuts for nut creams. Small 
balls can be dipped into hot cooking choc- 
olate, dissolved over boiling water and laid 











Leaves from a 


Sailor’s Log 






By Captain 
Robley D. Evans 


U.S.N. Fighting Bob’* Evans will 
contribute to early numbers of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


A series of reminiscent papers dealing with 
his life at the Naval Academy and the 
stirring adventures which have befallen 
him and his companions in two wars. 














The Saturday Evening Post will be Sent 
to Any Address Three Months (13 Weeks) 
on Trial op Receipt of Only 25 cents 


OP We will also send, without charge, a copy of each 
of the two books: “ The Young Mau and the World” 
and “The Making of a Merchant.” These books are 
reprints of the best of the famous series of articles for 
young men which appeared In the PosT, written by such 
well-known men as ex-President Cleveland; Sena- 
tor Beveridge; former Senator John J. Ingalls; 
Harlow N. Higinbotham, of Marshal! Field & Co.; 
Robert C. Ogden, of Wanamaker’s, and others. 


The Cartis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EARN TELEGRAPHY 


For Railroad and Commercial Service. Typewriter Course ‘ 
Free. Paying Positions Guaranteed. Catalogue free. 
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The Best Recipes 


HOUSEKEEPING 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is an old favorite among household magazines, 
greatly enlarged, beautified and enlivened. Among other things it gives 
New Ideas for Making Housework Easy 
Beautiful Stories, Verses and Pictures for Little Children 
fiow to Get Well and Keep Well 
Light 

The most original, helpful household magazine in the world, 
Each issue consists of 96 pages with beautiful illustrationsin profusion, 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY... 


SY 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 Lafayette Place, New York. : 


of the Household 


Bright Little Stories 


Fashions with Real Style About Them 
on the Help Problem 


By special arrangement with the publishers we offer this interesting 
and instructive magazine, which is published every month, on remark- 
ably liberal terms, as follows: 


Good Housekeeping, one year, $1 
American Agriculturist, one year, $! 


For 25 cents additional you will also be entitled to either of the fol- 

lowing valuable books, any one of which is worth $1 to $2: 

iy American Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac for 1901, The Secrets 

of Health, Profits in Poultry, Keeping One Cow, The Family Horse, Atlas 

of the World and Pocket Dictionary. 
Any one of these books will be sent free for each dollar additional 

aid for one or more extra 
ks or periodicals may be sené to different addresses if desired. 


years ahead, on either publication. The 
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Both Only $1.50 
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Friendly Differences. 


Bulldog Philosophy—‘Ef Bull once takes 
& holt, heaven and yarth can’t make him 
let go,’”’ is Bud Means’s graphic description 
of the bulldog in The Hoosier Schoolmas- 
ter. Hartsook strengthened his purpose by 
an imitation of this quality of the bulldog; 
yet in his duties as teacher he did not per- 
scvere with bulldog firmness. But there are 
many people who have taken a “private 
lesson from a bulldog,’ who do not hesi- 
tete at all to literally obey all of the in- 
struction that they receive.—[Champaign. 


“Simply Carried Away”—Our friend, Mr 


Croker, who attended the farmers’ insti- 
tute, must, either represent a man of un- 
questionable knowledge, or else he is slow 
in digesting scientific instructions. But I 
will wager, from a somewhat similar ex- 
perience I had at one time myself, that he 
has several things revolving about in his 
head that will be put into practice when he 
gets onto that experimental farm. Never- 
theless, we learned much about the A B C 
ir. farm economy here at Ludington, and 
were dealt with very liberally upon the 
many topics peculiar to our calling. And 
to speak my mind, I was simply carried 
away by the lecture from Mrs Carrie Ives 
Saunders on the art of cooking. The dis- 
play was grand, as she talked and evolved 
the loaf, and but one thing. gave me dis- 
pleasure, which was the lack of attendance. 
Mrs Saunders is superintendent of a cook- 
ing school, and to iet me tell it, she is doing 
more for suffering humanity than those who 
are clamoring for the franchise to vote. 
Don’t you think so, Aunt Mary?—[Uncle 





“Bedrugged”—Observer, you are .right. 
I think that women should vote, at least 
those with taxable property. Years ago it 
was declared that ‘taxation without rep- 
resentation was tyranny,” and I cannot see 
why this does not apply to women as well 
as men. If I am compelled to pay tax it 
is right that I should have some voice in 
the expenditure of the same. The com- 
plaint prevalent in Wyoming is that women 
are so easily bribed that a new hat or rib- 
bon will change their political color in short 
notice, but the number of glasses of liquor, 
the number of boxes of cigars, etc, con- 
sumed during a political campaign by men 
are not mentioned. I was amused at some 
one pitying us western ranchers because 
we lived so far from medical aid. Why, 
bless you, my dear bedoped, bedrugged 
friend, we live in a land where we are sel- 
dom doctored unless for a broken bone! 
If you are still in doubt, just look at our 
emergency shelf, well stored with the old 
standbys, such as arnica, salve, court plas- 
ter, belladonna, aconite, etc. I am sure we 
are better off than those who have-a doc- 
‘tor at every little excuse—better off in 
purse and health. I, too, should like to 
know where Josephus may be obtained, and 
also if there is a history of Constantinople. 
Where is Evangeline?—[Deer Ear. 





Tin-soldier Notions—With what clear- 
cut, straight-edged, smart opinions of duty 
and responsibility, of right and wrong, we 
begin life’s campaign! We are very proud 
of these our tin-soldier notions, in their 
natty uniforms. We drill them and review 
them and dress-parade them, and _ keep 
them marking time. In the heat of the con- 
flict their ranks are broken, they are halted 
and defiled and retreated, they are jarred 
and rattled and mixed, receiving knocks and 
blows and scars. Not, the big, self-confident 
fellow comes up a hero, but the modest lit- 
tle fellow, minus his epaulets, and some- 
times a button short. Professor Max Ver- 
worn, in his studies of animals, tells us 
that a hen, if held with her beak to the 
ground from which a chalk line is drawn, 
will mistake the line for a string from 
which she cannot withdraw. The hen can- 
not reason, but we can. We think and 
think twice and thrice, and not always the 
same. We change our minds; we must, 
with 20th century flashlights playing about 
us. We break away from imaginary and 
Preconceived beak lines, and have an in- 
creasing respect for the much-maligned 
weathercock who turns a bold front to ev- 
ery wind that blows. I recall a very heat- 
ed argument I had with a classmate. We 
were studying ‘“‘the reconstruction period.” 
I denounced the conferring of governmental 
offices and pensions upon confederate vet- 
erans. To-day I recognize in those conces- 
sions the glory spots of our reconstructed 
vnion. It is as if, starting out in life, we 
divide our ranch into regular, uniform plots, 





with every angle a right angle. We find 
tor practical purposes a lane must be zig- 
zagged through the middle, to bring each 
lot in communication with the spring. We 
move the fences and change them until not 
an angie of 90 degrees is left, and scarcely 
a bit of line fence standing. Again, it is 
as if we are climbing a steep hill. We drop 
irto the trough of a thank-you-ma’m and 
think it is the top. As we push on and up, 
we speak lightly, contemptuously, of these 
numerous hummocks. Winded and pant- 
ing. we gain the summit, and looking down 
the ascent, see in these ridges of prejudice 
the resting places which gave us wind for 
the ascent. Emerging from the shadows 
into the sunshine, what transfigurations we 
see: We come face to face with many Jean 
Veljeans. In the twinkling of an eye some 
ex-convict becomes a hero, a saint. We ex- 
claim, in the words of Newell Dwight Hil- 
lis, “‘Heresy hunting is bad form. Men 
huve learned at last not simply fidelity to 
conviction and the importance of right 
thinking in order to right living, but also 
unity in essentials, liberty in non-essentials, 
and in ail things charity.”—[Evangeline. 


“Unfortunate Husbands’’—I would like 
to add a few words to wha: has been said 
in regard to giving the ballot to women. 
God knows that they to-day, as far as 
rights are concerned, have greater  pro- 
tection through our laws than do their un- 
fortunate husbands. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the good influence brought to 
bear upon certain laws by the well-mean- 
ing of our devoted wives and mothers, is 
sufficient to insure them all the privileges 
they need (unless it is an office). Men are 
not selfish in meting out to those who are 
dependent upon them the best our land can 
afford. Beware, fair ladies, for just so true 
as the ballot box is handicapped by your 
vote, you become dependent upon your- 
selves and are the servants of a useless 
burden. Why, bless you, the secret of our 
new century shall be to govern by the pow- 
er of mind and prayer, and not by compul- 
sion and the force of arms. I am proud 
to know that we have in our beloved coun- 
try a mighty host of workers filling the 
whole brotherhood with the illumination of 
peace and gratitude—our women! We ap- 
preciate this, but dear me, don’t step on 
our toes!—[John Graves. 





*Proud’’—Well, here I am again, as proud 
as ever, and I hold that a schoolteacher 
needs pride, and should never forget that 
she fills a more responsible position than 
is filled by any other person in any other 
profession. I felt sure that Hiddegeigei 
was the Latin for Der Schullehrer, the let- 
ter was so much like earlier ones signed 
by that “nom.” Probably I am wrong there, 
though. Probably you know that normal 
schools are state institutions. Now if you 
are old enough to vote, why don’t you help 
to abolish them in your state? At any 
rate, you should do some electioneering, if 
conditions are as bad as you picture them. 
Perhaps the most of you Tablers think it 
too nonsensical to hear this foolish talk. 
You all know, too, that it is unnecessary 
for me to champion the cause of normal 
schools, when they are so firmly estab- 
lished. I have just finished reading Quo 
Vadis and like the author very much, so 
much that I intend to read his other books. 
Of course Caesar was a bad man, but the 
contrast between him and his betters is so 
great that I think no one would be harmed 
by reading the book.—[{A Normalite. 





HE continual breaking of 

lamp-chimneys costs a 

good deal in the course ofa 
year. 

Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “pearl glass.” You will 
have no more trouble with 
breaking from heat. You will 
have clear glass instead of 
misty ; fine instead of rough ; 
right shape instead of wrong; 
and uniform, one the same as 


another. 


Our “Index” describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macsetu, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FREE 


A NEW CURE FOR 


KIDNEY «0 BLADDER 


Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 


Disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder cause Bright’s 
Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in the Back, Biad- 
der Disorders, difficult or too frequent passing water, 
Dropsy, etc. For these diseases a Positive Specific Cure 
is found in a new botanical discovery, the wonderful 
Kava-Kava Shrub, called by botanists the piper methys- 
ticum, from the Ganges River, East India. It has the 
extraordinary record of 1,200 hospital cures in 30 days. 
It acts directly on t&e Kidneys, and cures by draining 
out of the Blood the poisonous Uric Acid, Lithates, etc., 
which cause the disease. 

Rev. Johp H. Watson testifies in the New York 
World, that it has saved him from the edge of the grave 
when dying of Kidney disease and terrible suffering when 
passing water. Mr. Calvin G. Bliss, North Brookfield, 
Mass., testifies to his cure of long standing Rheumatism. 
Mr. Jos. Whitten, of Wolfboro, N. H., at the age of 
eighty-five, writes of his cure of Dropsy and swelling of 
the feet, Kidney disorder and Urinary difficulty. Many 
ladies, including Mrs. C. C. Fowler, Locktown, N. J., 
and Mrs. Sarah Tharp, Montclair, Ind., also testify to 
its wonderful curative power in Kidney and allied dis- 
orders peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great Discov-! 
ery for yourself, we will send you one Large Case by 
mail Free, only asking that when cured yourself you will 
recommend it to others. It is a Sure Specific and cannot 
fail. Address The Church Kidney Cure Company, 541 
Fourth Ave., New York. 
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With Okra. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 


Fried Okra: Wash well-grown pods of 
okra and boil in slightly salted water until 
half done. Take up carefully, drain well, 
season to taste and dip in corn meal or 
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flour. Fry in boiling fat to a light brown. 
Boiled Okra: For boiling, the young 
tender okra pods are best. Put 1 qt in a 


cover with boiling water and add 
Simmer gently for 20 min- 
in 1 table- 


saucepan, 
1 teaspoon salt. 


utes. Drain off the water, stir 
spoon butter, seasoning to taste and 1 ta- 
blespoon vinegar. Let get very hot and 


serve at once. 

Okra and Onions: Fry 2 sliced onions in 
drippings until cooked, but not brown. 
Add 1 qt chopped okra pods and let all fry 
together until cooked and brown. Stir of- 
ten to prevent burning. 

Scalloped Okra: Wash and boil 1 qt okra 
pods. Butter the bottom of a baking dish 
generously, put in a layer of okra pods, 
sprinkle with seasoning, bits of butter and 
rolled cracker crumbs, add more seasoning 
and bits of butter, then another layer of 
okra. Have the last layer of cracker 
crumbs and pour over all 1 cup good stock 
or gravy, or % cup melted butter. 

Okra with Tomatoes: Wash 1 qt okra 
and cut in thin slices. Peel and chop fine 
3 ripe tomatoes. Put them into a porce- 
lain-lined kettle with the okra, add 1 tea- 
spoon salt and a pinch of cayenne. Let 
simmer gently for one-half hour, keeping 
the kettle covered. When done, add 1 ta- 
blespoon butter, stir until it melts and serve 
at once. 

Okra with Rice: Wash 1 qt okra pods 
and cut them in thin slices. Peel and chop 
2 ripe tomatces, cut a pod of red pepper in 
small pieces and slice an onion thin. Put 
all together with %4 Ib butter into a por- 
celain-lined kettle, cover and let simmer 
gently for half an hour. Wash and boil 1 
cup rice. When the okra is done, season 
it to taste, put it in the center of a hot 
dish and place a wall of the bot hoiled rice 
around it. Serve at once. 

Okra in Tomato Cups: Cut a slice off the 
stem ends of firm, ripe® tomatoes and 
scoop out a spoonful of the pulp. Fill the 
cavities with boiled okra, chopped rather 
finely and well seasoned. Put a lump of 
butter on top of each and bake in a mod- 
ane oven for one-half hour, on a buttered 

ish. 


er 


Apples for Every Taste. 


CARRIE MAY ASHTON, 





Apple Souffle: Bake 6 large tart apples un- 
til tender, scrape out the pulp and beat 
until smooth. Allow 1 tablespoon fine sugar 
for each apple, add the grated rind of 1 and 
the juice of 2 lemons. Beat the whites of 
2 eggs stiff and add slowly the apple pulp, 
sugar and lemon juice. Pour into an earth- 
en pudding dish and bake 15 minutes. Serve 
while warm. 

Apple Pudding No 1: Take 1 cup bread 
crumbs, 2 cups tart apples, chopped fine, 
% cup sugar, 1 teaspoon cinnamon and 2 
tablespoons butter. Fill the pudding dish 
with alternate layers of apple and bread 
crumbs, with sugar, cinnamon and bits of 
butter between. The upper layer should be 
crumbs. Pour over the whole % cup sweet 
cream. Lay over the top a plate that fits 
perfectly and bake three-quarters of an 
hour; then uncover and brown. Serve plain 
or with cream and sugar or a boiled sauce. 

Apple Pudding No 2: Fill a pudding dish 
or bread tin haif full of tart apples, sliced 
as for pies, sprinkle with sugar, a little cin- 
ramon and bits of butter, and cover the 
toy with a baking powder biscuit crust, 
made of 14% cups flour, 1% teaspoons baking 
pcwder, 1 teaspoon butter and water, or milk 
evough to make a soft dough. Bake in a 
guick oven, turn out on a platter or plate 
and ~ ahi with cream and sugar or a hard 
sauc 

re Pudding No 3: Fill a pudding dish 
half full of sliced apples. Sweeten and pour 
over it the following batter: % cup sugar, 
1 tablespoon butter, 1 egg well beaten, % 
cup milk or water, 2 scant teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, flour to make as stiff as ordi- 
nary cake. Serve with cream, a boiled sauce, 
or a thin boiled custard. 

Apple Float: Beat the whites of 3 eggs 
stiff, and 4 tablespoons fine sugar. Beat 
into it gradually 1 pt stewed apple sauce, 
which has been rubbed through a sieve and 
is thoroughly cold. Beat with an egg beater 
until it will stand alone. Serve with a 
boiled custard made of 1 pt milk, the yolks 
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of 3 eggs and 1-3 cup sugar flavored with 
1% teaspoon lemon extract. 

Apple Fritters: Take 2 eggs, beaten light, 
1 cup sweet milk, a pinch of salt, 1 cup 
tlour into which has been sifted 1 teaspoon 
baking powder; stir slowly and add enough 
more flour to make a stiff batter. Peel, 
core and quarter 2 barge tart apples and 
stir into the batter. Drop 1 spoon at a 
time in a kettle of hot fat. Drain on brown 
paper and serve immediately with maple 
syrup. 

Apple Dumplings: Make a short bak- 
ing powder biscuit crust, roll thin and cut 
large enough to cover medium-sized apples 
which have been peeled, cored and the cav- 
ities filled with sugar, cinnamon and bits 
of butter. Steam and serve with cream 
and sugar. 

Fried Apples: These are an excellent 
breakfast dish. Wash and wipe several 
apples and slice in medium-sized slices, fry 
in hot butter till brown and sprinkle sugar 
over them. 

Greamed Apples: Use any good, tart ap- 
ples for this purpose (Duchess, Snow ap- 
aples or Greenings are best) and _ select 
those of a uniform size. Wash and remove 
the core, fill the cavities with white sugar 
and bake until well done, then cool, Whip 
2 cups sweet cream, add 2 tablespoons fine 
sugar and % teaspoon lemon extract. When 
the apples are cold place in a large glass 
dish and pour the cream over and around 
them. 

Apple Jelly: Pare, quarter and core 8 
good-sized, tart apples (Maiden’s Blush and 
Duchess are good varieties). Place in a 
porcelain kettle and pour over them 1 pt 


boiling water, cover and cook slowly until 
tender, skim ‘out and add to the water 1 
lb granulated sugar, stir until dissolved, 


then add the apples and cook until the 
syrup will jell. Pour this mixture into a 
mold and when solid serve with whipped 
cream, 

Apple Salad: Take 6 or 8 tart apples, 
pared, cored and cut in very thin slices, 
4 tablespoons fine sugar, one-third teaspoon 
cinnamon, and 8 tablespoons lemon or or- 
ange juice. Fill a glass dish with alternate 
layers of apples and the sugar and cinna- 


mon. Pour the lemon juice over the top 
and let it stand one hour, then serve. 
$$ 
Polenta. 
E. M. LUCAS. 





A dish that is in universal use in Italy 
is called polenta. It is cooked in various 
ways, the most simple method savors 
strongly of the Yankee hasty pudding. It 
is to stir corn meal slowly into salted boil- 
ing water, taking care it contains no lumps. 
Let the whole become quite thick, and stir 
constantly to prevent burning. Boil for at 
least 20 minutes. It must be thick and 
fairly firm. It is in the manner of serving 
that this dish differs from our hasty pud- 
ding. When cooked, it is turned out onto 
a plate, and when the surface is firm—but 
not cold—the polenta is cut into thick 
slices, and served with a tomato sauce, 
which is poured over the slices. 

The sauce is made by frying 2 onions (or 
4 or 5 shalots) in butter, when stir in a 
degsertspoon of flour, and pour over a pint 
of tomatoes (canned tomatoes will answer 
the purpose); allow it to simmer for a few 
minutes, and add % teaspoon chopped pars- 
ley, salt to taste, a little lemon juice and as 
much cayenne pepper as agreeable to the 
palate. The sauce should be rather piquant 
in flavor. Strain and pour hot over the 
polenta. This sauce is varied frequently 
by omitting the tomatoes and using some 
good strong gravy. Often a few truffles or 
chopped mushrooms are added to the sauce. 
The polenta is also sometimes fried in 
slices, before the sauce is added. 

In serving roast meats, slices of polenta 
are dipped in the gravy and eaten with 
the meat in lieu of potatoes. Again, onions 
are fried in oil (we would use butter), suf- 
ficient water is heated and poured over the 
onions (adding a pinch of salt), when the 
corn meal is added slowly and allowed to 
boil until cooked. 

Another method of cooking the polenta 
(adapted for distinguished occasions) is to 
cook the Indian meal in boiling milk for 15 
minutes, and add while cooking a pinch of 
salt. This is made rather thin,—2 oz meal is 
sufficient for 1 qt milk. When cooked, re- 
mecve from the fire, add 3 eggs well beaten 
and a little grated nutmeg. Beat up well, 
pour into a buttered pan, wash the top 
with melted butter and place in a very hot 
oven. As soon as the surface has acquired 
a rich golden color, remove from the oven 





and serve. It usually requires from 15 to 20 
minutes’ baking. Sometimes the polenta is 
ecoked plain and seasoned with butter and 
grated cheese before removing from the fire. 


Pried Pork. 


When possible soak. pork over night in 
cold water. When ready to use cut slices 
one-fourth of an inch thick, remove the 
rind, have frying pan hot, put in butter 
size of a butternut, roll pork in flour and 
fry crisp. Pour off nearly all the grease 
and while hot stir smooth 1 tablespoon 





flour. Add 1 pint bowl of sweet cream and 
let come to a boil; salt.—[{Mrs George R. 
Davis. 


Freshen the pork -and fry slightly, then 
pour off the fat and put 2 tablespoons milk 


in the spider. Let it cook until the milk 
is all gone, then take up, pour a little 
more milk in the spider and let it heat 
up for gravy. This is nice when the pork 


is a little lean.—({May E. Wilder. 


Six slices of pork cooked until tender, 
about two hours. Then have parsnips 
cleaned and sliced, and a very little wa- 


ter when parsnips are added, so that when 
tender they will fry a rich brown. Stir 
frequently to prevent burning.—[Mrs 
George R. Davis. 

Prepare the pork as for plain fried pork 
and just before putting it in the spider 
to brown dip each piece in a dish of flour. 
Let it cook very slowly so it won’t burn. 
[May E. Wilder. 

One pint of buttermilk, a little salt and 
flour enough to make a batter that will 
drop from the spoon. Put in pieces of nice- 
ly fried pork, fry and then turn. Fry some 
of the batter without the pork.—[{Mrs 
George R. Davis. 

Cut as many thin, even slices as desired 
and freshen. To freshen pork put the slices 
into the spider, cover with cold water and 
heat to the boiling point. Do not boil, as 
that curls and toughens the slices. Remove 
from the stove and drain the slices from 
the hot liquid, which can be thrown away 
or poured into a dish and fat allowed to 
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and 
place in heated spider. Turn often and 
fry very dry and a rich brown on both 
sides. Drain from the fat and butter the 
slices. For the batter, to each well-beat- 
en egg allow 2 tablespoons sweet milk, a 
pinch of salt, 1 teaspoon baking powder 
and flour stiffer than for griddles. Drop 
into hot fat from the spoon and serve hot 
a the buttered pork.—[Myra E. Kings- 
ey. 


fisé. Roll the slices lightly in flour 


Boiled Indian Pudding—Stir 1 pt milk 
and 1 pt warm molasses together. Grad- 
ually add to this mixture 4 beaten eggs. 
Then add 1 lb beef suet chopped fine, and 
enough Indian meal to make a thick batter. 
Beat in a teaspoon ground cinnamon, % 
teaspoon grated nutmeg, and a little grated 
lemon peel. One-third cup seeded raisins 
may be added if desired. Dip a clean white 
cloth or pudding-bag into boiling water, 
shake, flour a little, turn into it the mix- 
ture, tie up, leaving room to swell and boil 
for three hours. Serve hot with butter 
sauce made as follows: Beat % cup but- 
ter to a cream, add 1 cup sugar and beat 
until very light. Flavor with nutmeg.— 
[Katharine E. Megee. 


Potato Custard—Boil and mash 3 large 
potatoes. Beat up % cup sugar, 4 eggs, 1 
at milk, 1 teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoons melted 
butter and % grated nutmeg. Strain all 
through a colander and make as milk cus- 
tard.—_[Emma Clearwaters. 





Roast Sparerib—Place in the dripping pan 
with the hollow side up, sprinkle with 
pepper and salt, put a little water in the 
pan and bake until about half done, then 
turn over, sprinkle with pepper and salt 
as before and finish roasting. Take from 
the pan onto the platter, the side upper- 
most during the last part of the cooking 
being uppermost on the platter. Make a 
gravy to serve with it from, the broth in the 
pan thickened with a little flour 
wet in a little cold water. If you wish to 
give it an extra, finish, make a dressing as 
for stuffing a chicken and spread over the 
meat about half an hour before you take 
from the oven. This piece should bake 
from two to three hours, according to size 
of piece and age of animal.—[Mrs M. E. B. 
Randall. 





Salmon Salad—Cut fine 2 onions, a small 
carrot, a small head of celery and % cup 
parsley. Add 2 tablespoons butter and 1 
teaspoon prepared mustard. Let these sim- 
mer for 15 minutes in just enough water to 
prevent scorching. Then add 1 cup vine- 
gar, salt to taste, a pinch of cloves, the 
same of cayenne pepper, and 1 cup water. 
Put into the salmon (canned may be used), 
and simmer until tender. Remove from 
fire and set away until cold: Before serv- 
ing, remove the salmon, strain some of the 
dressing through a fine sieve, and add this 





to the fish. Garnish with lettuce leaves 
and serve.—[Lalia Mitchell. 
, A Correction—The recipe for “stuffed 


roast rib’”’ in the issue of Jan 26 was sent in 
when recipes for cooking pork were solicit- 
ed, so that the “critter’’ méntioned is, of 
course, of the pork kind. A broad smile 
comes over our face as we think of what 
a young or inexperienced housekeeper might 
order in the way of “rib,’’ should they think 
of using the recipe.—[Mrs E. A. S&S. 


Cooking with a Furnace—With but three 
persons in my family and only a small gas 
range in my kitchen to cook by, a desire 
to economize led me to experiment with 
cooking with my hot air furnace. I have 
succeeded in cooking to perfection such a 
variety of foods that I wish to make known 
my experience for the benefit of cthers who 
may have hot air furnaces similar to mine. 
Just inside my furnace door, where the 
coal is put in, there is a level shelf or 
ledge as long as the width of the door and 
several inches wide. This did not look to 
me like a place where one could bake or 
boil anything, but I thought I would try 
it as an oven, and put in some potatoes to 
bake, when, to my delight, I found by turn- 
ing them (when one side was done) that 
they baked beautifully. So now I could 
have baked potatoes morning, noon and 
night, if I wished. But I did not wish to 
stop with potatoes. I found the nice bed 
of coals in the furnace just the thing to 
broil my steak and toast bread, by using 
a long-handled wire toaster. I had a nar- 


row, shallow pan made to fit the shelf, in 
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which to bake apples, biscuit, etc. A long, 
narrow bread pan and one of agate, for 
bread, puddings, meat loaf and cake; a 
small earthen bean pot with cover, for 
beans, sauce, etc, and a large iron kettle 
which just sets on the shelf and allows 
the door to shut, are my cooking utensils. 
I try and adapt my cooking to my fire. I 
do not attempt to bake cake unless the 
first is just right. I put things back near 
the door when the fire is very hot, and 
protect with a piece of sheet iron, asbestos 
or tin, over the food, or set up between 
it and the fire. Sometimes I find it nec- 
essary to set things up on pieces of brick 
or stone, to keep from baking too hard on 
the bottom. Of course one needs to watch 
and turn things to make them rise and 
bake evenly. In my iron pot I boil all kinds 
of vegetables, meat, soups, etc, without 
having any odor or steam in the house, 
which is something one cannot do with any- 
thing but a furnace. I have told some of 
my friends who have furnaces of my ex- 
perience, and I find they all use theirs now 
for some of their cooking.—[C. Smith. 


Butter Scotch—Two tablespoons mb- 
lasses, 2 tablespoons sugar, 2 tablespoons 
water and 1 large tablespoon butter. Cook 
until mixture hardens in water.—[Carrie 
May Ashton. 








To Cure Hams and Shoulders—When 
smoking, hang with leg down,—contrary to 
custom. The liquid can then drip out of 
marrow and from around the bone, and the 
meat will not become so rancid.—[G@% F. 
Lee. 


Dried Apple Pie—Two 1 cup dried apples 
cooked and put through a colander, add 1 
cup sweet milk, 1 well-beaten egg, % cup 
sugar, 1 tablespoon flour and a little butter. 
Put. over fire and cook until it thickens. Bake 
with one crust, in a moderate oven.—[{Lalia 
Mitchell. 








On Her Feet 


All day long and racking with pain from 
her head to her heels. That is what 
many a self-supporting girl must experi- 
ence. On those 
days each month, 
when in other cir- 
cumstances she 
would go to bed, 
she must still be 
at the desk or 
counter and strug- 
gle through the 
day as best she 
may. 

Backache, head- 
ache, and other 
pains caused by 
womanly diseases 
are perfectly cured 
by Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescrip- 
tion. It cures 
the cause of these 
rma It estab- 
ishes regularity, 
dries enfeebling 
drains, heals in- 
flammation and 
ulceration and 
cures female weak- 
ness. Jt makes 

weak women 
strong and sick l& 
women well, 


PAIN ALL GONE. 


"I have taken your medicine with the greatest 
satisfaction,” writes Mrs. George Riehl, of Lock- 
port Station, Westmoreland Co., Penna. “Your 

Favorite Prescription’ has qured me of uterin 
trouble that I suffered from for fifteen years, an 
painful monthly troubles. I can honestly say I 
ean work a whole day and not get tired, and 
before taking Dr. Pierce’s medicines I always 
felt tired. My pain is all gone and I feel like a 
new person. suffered with headache all the 
time, but have no headache now since takin 
your medicine. I have been cured of troubles 
that I suffered from for fifteen years, and the 
best doctor in the state could not cure me.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, in paper covers, is sent free on 
receipt of 21 one-cent stamps to pay 
expense of mailing only, Address Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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WEIDENMANN. This is the most elegant 
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Work for Ladie 


We want at least one good agent at 
every postoffice to solicit subscriptions to 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. This is a rare op- 
portunity for ladies out of employment 
who wish to engage in profitable work. 
It requires no particular talent or experi- 
ence to secure subscriptions for such a 


EASY- MONEY - QUICK 


pular, well-known magazine as GOOD 

OUSEKEEPING, and anyone can get up a 
good-sized club with little effort. If you 
can canvass all of the time or part of thc 
time, and would make money easily and 
quickly, write us at once for terms and 
particulars. 


G000 HOUSEKEEPING 


52 Lafayette Pl SPRINGFIELD a Bldg 
New York City Mass Chicago, Ill 
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348 [44] 
Youthful Wit and Wisdom. 





Electrophorous’s Sister—Almo, I think 
that you mean Ahmo, Pontiac's Daughter. 
Who has read At War with Pontiac, by Kirk 
Monroe? Electrophorous is my brother. I 
think that football is all right for those who 
know how to play it, and I don’t think that 
the boys would play it if they did not like it 
pretty well. I have seen some girls play- 
ing “rush,” but I don’t think it was played 
the same way the boys play it. Lady Wood- 
sum, porcupines in mine, please. B. L. 
H., isn’t 1% the correct answer to your ex- 
ample? Leslie, I used to live in Andover 
and Electrophorous was in the 2d brigade, 
M V M, 8th refiment, until last year. Cal- 
ifcrnia Girl, I am 12 years and in the eighth 
grade.—[Bluebell. 

Father calls her ‘‘Chinny.’’—[Electropho- 
rous. 





“Stranger Friends’”—Hurrah for football 
and Electrophorous! I am a football enthu- 
siast and play for love of the game. Gen- 
evieve, I am a freshman in high school, and 
I also take the regents’ examinations. I 
tried two subjects last week. I have often 
been cheered by theletters of a friend whom 
I have never seen. By the way, Tablers, 
I suppose a number of us will go to the 
Pan-American this summer. If so, don’t 
you think it would be a nice idea to wear 
our badges? In this way we may meet 
quite a few of our stranger friends. —[Hia- 
watha. 





For “Embryo Lawyers’—I would like to 
ask some more questions, if someone will 
condescend to answer them. If a constitu- 
tion of a stock company does not contain 
anything about amending it, can the con- 
stitution be amended? If a tree is grow- 
ing on one man’s land and leans over a 
fence onto another’s, whose tree is it? Or 
if a tree ‘grows exactly on a boundary line 
between two farms, have either of the farm- 
ers a right to cut it down? Perhaps some 


‘of you embryo lawyers can answer these. 


I have a friend, Mr Editor, who is very 
much interested in the letters in this de- 
partment, but thinks that he may not write, 
as he is not a subscriber; may he? One last 
question and I will close: Was Franklin the 
discoverer of electricity? If not, who was? 
[Colonel Roy. 

Your friend may write to the Table.— 
[Editor. 





Hurt at Baseball—I am 12 years old and 
live about 10 miles southeast of the Mon- 
mouth battle grounds in the central part of 
New Jersey. On the battlefield stands an 
old church, and in its walls can be seen 
bullet holes made during the battle, and by 
the side of the church can be seen the 
headstone of a British general. The name 
of the old church is “old Tennant.” I 
think The Miller’s Wife is right about leav- 
ing the eggs for Mr Quail. But mine did 
not die: Mr Bantam became jealous and 
killed them all. Canadian Jack, I think 
“Wildwood Home” is the prettiest name for 
your farm. I like to play baseball, but 
it is rather dangerous. I have been play- 
ing nearly two years and have been hurt 
twice. Once I sprained my wrist and the 
other time I was hit on the nose, and my, 
how it bled! B. L. H., the answer to your 
example is 1%.—[{Isaac K. Pullen, 





Riding Bareback—Miss Idal, I, too, have 
hung onto the back stakes of hay wagons, 
ridden on their ladder and driven the horses, 
Many is the time I have ridden the mow- 
ing machine and the horserake, and also 
the disk harrow. And perched upon the 
grain drill, — have guided the faithful ani- 
r:als aeross the oat field, while my brother 
manipulated the gearing, and watched that 
it seeded good. Go straight? Well, I guess! 
If I didn’t, I'd hear from brother, ‘Hold 
cn, you’re going crooked. Come this way 
a little. There, that’s right. Now, overlap 
just a little where that crook is,—that’s it. 
Now keep that wheel right in that mark 
and you’ll be all right!’” And so on till the 
work was done. Yes, and I have picked 
stenes and potatoes, too. And I tell you 
what, after doing such work a few times, 
you want to sit down and try to do a nice 
bit of embroidery work. You want to be 
sure your wrath is well bottled and corked 
tight, for you'll find the silk has as great 
a fondness for your fingers as the needle 
for the magnet. To play with horses was 
my delight. My sister and I used often to 
take each of us a bridle (or rather, a head- 
stall with a check rein), go to the pasture 






OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


after the horses, get on their bare backs 
(of course at those times it didn’t look well 
to ride any way except sideways), and come 
to the house on a gallop. Although I have 
got over those wild Indian ways of riding, I 
still enjoy a gooa horseback ride. I never 
have ridden much, on account of not hav- 
ing a saddle, but now that the gentleman’s 
way of riding has come into style, I don’t 
see anything to hinder me, as my brother 
bas a saddle. But, ha! ha! ha! Wouldn't I 
fee! queer, though? I never should want 
to have anyone see me, although I think it 
the most hygienic way of riding. Well, 
Mrs Chatterbox, did he take his cake with- 
cut icing, or did you, like a gentle little wife, 
go to work and make some more?—[Jay 
Kay. 


Brother, Schoolma’am and Self—I live 
on Balsam Valley stock farm, am 16 years 
cld and have three sisters and two broth- 
ers. My oldest sister is married, the next 
olcest teaches school and the other is a 








BROTHER, SELF AND SCHOOLMA’AM. 


rusician. I am the youngest of the fam- 
ily. Our farm consists of 220 acres; we sold 
100 acres last fall. We have a large barn 
which was built in 1896. We keep 20 milch 
cows and make butter all winter; it aver- 
eges about 20 lbs a week. We have a De 
Laval separator and like it very much. Last 
year we planted 10 acres of potatoes that 
yielded 2000 bushels. In the summer I milk 
three cows and rake the hay. I will send 
the picture of one of my brothers, the 
schoolma’am and myself. Tablers, please 
gvess which is—[The Dairy Maid. 





Midget’s Visit—I will tell you about my 
kitten that took a week’s visit. Her name 
is Midget. She got in the habit of follow- 
ing us to town whenever we walked, as 
it was only three-quarters of a mile. So 
Christmas night we went to supper at one 
of our neighbor’s and Midget had to fol- 
low. When we went to go in, I just left 
her outside the door, as I did not want 
to take her in the house. We stayed un- 
til pretty late, and when we started for 
home she was not to be found, so we went 
off and left her there. A week from Tues- 
day night, papa and I walked down to 
town to get some things. When we were 
going home, just as we got in front of 
one of the stores, she came running across 
the street to me. I was talking (as I gen- 
erally am), and I guess she knew my voice. 
I picked her up and 2arried her most of 
the way home and she has stayed there 
ever since.—[Blue-Bell of Missouri. 





A FRIENDLY GATHERING, 


Louisiana Jessamine, please tell me if 
Violet in Thorns and Orange Blossoms died 
or not, or if Miss Marr married Randolph. 
In my book the last pages were torn out, 
so I did not get it finished.—[ Wisconsin 
Fairy. 

But Ambrey Zicksey, what a name for 
an editor,—Guardian Angel! Ha! ha! Say, 
Mr Editor, you ought to send that letter 
to the rest of the editors.—[Albina A. Lake. 

Electrophorous, please do not let your 
angry passions rise about football playing. 
I think I know something of the game, as 
it is similar to basket ball. Twelve of us 


girls here played basket ball in public the 
same day that a football game was played. 
I can say I think basket ball a jolly, romp- 
ing game. I am going to a party Friday 
night. I am invited to two, but guess I 
will only go to one.—[Trix. 

I am 11 years old, 5 ft 1% in tall, and 
weigh 97 lbs. My friend is 13 years old, 
is 5 ft 4% in tall and weighs 105 lbs. We 
have saved all the Tablers’ pictures.—[Tuce 
and Pumpy. 

Mr F. J. Spring of Red River valley, who 
said he cast his first ballot last fall, also 
says that he thinks the day not far dis- 
tant when a populist president will hold 
the power of state. But I do not agree 
with him.—[Vernon Stern, Maryland. 

Canadian Jack, here are some names 
for your farm—Groveland, Idlewild, Briar- 
hurst, Woodburn and Mossy Hollow. The 
name of our farm is the O K Fruit farm. 
[Idlewild. 


I was at a party last night and got home 
at 1.30 in the morning. I had quite a jolly 
time. There were 60 present. I was 15 
years old January 25th. I have one sister 
and two brothers. My mother ran off and 
left us four years ago, and now I keep 
house for my papa and the rest of us. 
[Brown Eyes of Nebraska. 

If everyone should sit down and say, “I 
will have nothing to do with a stranger,” 
where would this world be? Mamie of New 
Hampshire, I think if you should write 
that verse like this it will be much easier 
to read: 

“Too wise you are, too wise you be, 
I see you are too wise for me.” 
[Goldenrod. 


I am in the senior class in the high 
school. We have gay old times. I think 
seriors always do. I took part in a lit- 
erary debate not long since and won. I 
think Steve Larkin, Cowboy, is very inter- 
esting, indeed. I only wish it would not 
end so quickly every week.—[Mae. 


I heard some speak a little bit as though 
they were tired hearing the expression, 
“I am a high school girl’ or “I am a high 
school boy,” but I will also say that I am 
a high school girl, a junior in the class of 
1902. Among my studies is algebra, and I 
am having such hard lessons, They were 
very hard to-day, and are harder still for 
to-morrow. I do not think it proper to tell 
young men they are good looking, for some 
of them are so vain already that it would 
only make them worse, although I do not 
think Larry Lynwood looks one bit vain. 
I was so glad to hear from Chatterbox 
again.—[{Fern Trafford. 


I was 12 years old the 24th day of Jan- 
uary. My father takes this paper and I 
read all the young people’s letters. My 
brother and I are in partnership with my 
father. We keep about 175 hens. My 
brother is at school, so I take care of them 
this winter. Do any of you hunt rabbits? 
I have caught two this winter in a box 
trap.-—-[W. G. P. ° 


Say, you football players, I know a young 
man who had a very bright future wrecked 
and was crippled for life in a football 
game.—[E. Rogers. 


A man engages to work for a farmer for 
one year. At the end of the year he is ta 
receive $216 and a suit of clothes for his 
services. He leaves at the end of 10 
months and receives $175 and the suit 
of clothes. What —_, -~ value of the 
suit of clothing ?—[H. 


T live on a farm va fe one-half miles 
from any town. We have a small store and 
postoffice. How many of the Tablers en- 
joy horseback riding? I do, for one. In 
the summer nearly every Sunday I take 
a ride. I never happened to have such bad 
luck as Meadow Lily did.—[Morning Glory 
Vine. 

The answer to A. B.’s question is—an 
egg. I see some Tablers are signing their 
names in German, but I would rather be. 
{Red Bird. 


My oldest brother is 21 and my youngest 
is four. My oldest sister is sweet 16, the 
others are 11 and sever I live on a farm 
one mile from our town. My father owns 
a. livery in the village. A Girls’ Friendly 
society has recently been started in our 
town.—[Sue. 

This is the first time I have written a let- 
ter. My papa is a doctor. I have brown 
eyes and brown hair and have curls. I go 
to school and am seven years old. I sh 
to Sunday school every Sunday. I am 
the third grade and like to read the thie 
dren’s letters in this paper.—[Ruth F. 














“A Little Income.” 
MRS H. D. W. 





For some time the subject of how I could 
have a little income and at the same time 
do my own work had been uppermost in 
my mind. I looked around for an opening 
and decided that at the time summer board- 
ers was the only feasible way out of the 
difficulty. I could only take a few at a 
time, for our farm and house were small 
and the house furnished with plain, old- 
fashioned furniture. The next thing was 
how could I get them, for it was a long 
distance from the city,—a place where the 
mountains are and summer boarders are 
not; a place of beautiful scenery. I watched 
the city paper for advertisements for board 
in the country, and answered a few, to 
which some responded favorably. They 
came and seemd pleased with everything, 
and to: fully appreciate all that was done 
for them, which made my work seem so 
much lighter to me. 

We had plenty of fresh vegetables, milk, 
berries, fruit, eggs, etc, and these, varied 
and cooked in an appetizing way, would 
vanish like dew before the morning sun. 
Anything cooked with cream in it or on it, 
and any suggestion of cream in any form, 
also went. We had plenty of maple sugar 
ang syrup, which they all liked and en- 
joyed. I managed to find time in the morn- 
ing before they were up to pick fresh flow- 
ers and arrange them for the table, which 
made it look nicer, and at the same time 
the sweet peas, nasturtiums and pansies 
seemed to thrive, because they were kept 
picked off. 

Some of the boarders liked to ride on the 
farm wagon when going to town, when 
there was not too much of a load. One 
young lady spent her vacation of some six 
weeks with me, and seemed to enjoy tramp- 
fing and even fishing, a great deal. Farmer 
B. met my husband one day and said, 
“There is a young lady staying at your 
house tramping around to find a place to 
work. She’s likely looking, they say, and 
I want to engage her. S’pose she’d come 
for a dollar a week?” ‘‘Well,” replied my 
husband, with deliberation, “like enough 
she would. But I guess you’ll have to wait 
a while until she gets out of college. She’ti 
finish up next June.” Some of the boarders 
were enthusiastic over homemade linen 
sheets, and as they needed bleaching up, I 
had no objections to their being used. 

There is money in summer boarders and 
also plenty of work, but if the work is man- 
@eged properly, one can get along all right, 
and at the same time form pleasant friend- 
ships, and for a while the monotony of 
farm life is changed. 


An “Outdoor Work” Experiment, 


ELIZABETH DALE. 








Work becomes a very irksome thing when 
confined to the house alone, and as I had 
been a school teacher in my girlhood, I often 
longed for the outdoor exercise once mine 
and finally hit upon a plan which is as sat- 
isfactory as any hired help can be, I guess, 
provided one is well. 

We hired a colored boy for $2 per week. 
He washes dishes, churns, sweeps and 
cleans the henhouse for me twice a week 
@nd on wash days runs the washer. I use 
@n incubator and hatch about 200 chicks 
every three or four weeks, from February 
to August. The darky lifts my coops for 
me and carries water for the fountains in 
the poultry yard. We have a small dairy 
and I set and skim the milk, and “my man 
Friday’”’ churns for me, and while I work 
the butter he trundles the slop cart con- 
taining butter, milk and dish water to the 
hog yard tank, thus saving my husband. 
Between us we raise a fine garden. I sow 
and plant all the seeds. He uses the hoe 
and rake and I gather all the vegetables, 
while “Friday” cleans them for cooking. I 
do all my own sewing in the afternoons. I 
mever sew evenings, as that part of the 
day is my rest, and belongs to my children 
(two boys) and husband. Our butter I 
mold and sell to city customers at 20c per 
Ib the year round. , 

Now for the summary. We have less doc- 
tor bills. My boys are more with me, as 
they help me most of the time when out 
of school. My chickens, as broilers, pay 
my darky boy and leave me a nice surplus, 
and our butter and eggs furnish our table, 
with the help of the garden, and our own 
pork and corn beef. And in the end we 
consider our experiment a success. I keep 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


about 100 hens to begin spring work with 
and our dairy herd are Jerseys. 
I am not a strong woman and outdoor 


work and no lifting are a necessity if I 
am able to be around at all. This way we 
have a good garden in place of a poor one, 
a chicken and butter income in place of 
what we raised for eur own consumption, 
my own and my husband’s work materially 
lessened, and my health much improved. 





The Swamp Maple’s Signal. 


FRANK WALCOTT HUTT- 





Rich with his spoils the winter slept, 
On hill and plain his white tents lay; 
And drowsily from day to day 

Their watch his stout guards kept. 


He was the king; and who might dare 
To waken him, and say ‘“‘Begone!’’ 
He was the king; he slumbered on, 

Without a fear or care. 


But hark ye! In a swampland low 
One morning, when the sky was clear, 
A maple thrust a crimson spear 
Defiant through the snow. 


Small wonder that the sight alarms 
The haughty legions of the frost; 
By that une sign their cause is lost— 

The spring is up in arms! 





The silence often of pure innocence 
Persuades, when speaking fails: 
[Shakespéare. 





When on the pathway of the years 
One heart beyond the rest 
In deep sincerity appears, 
Oh, press it to thy breast. 
[James Riley. 
= aa 

















HELP FOR WOMEN 
WHO ARE ALWAYS TIRED, 


**I do not feel very well, I am so 
tired all the time. 1 do not know what 
is the matter with me.” 

You hear these werds every day; as 
often as you meet your friends just so 
often are these words repeated. More 
than likely you speak the same signifi- 
eant words yourself, and no doubt you 
do feel far from well most of the time. 

Mrs. Ella Rice, of Chelsea, Wis., 
whose portrait we publish, writes that 
she suffered for two years with bear- 
ing-down pains, headache, backache, 
and had all kinds of miserable feelings, 
all of which was caused by falling and 
inflammation of the womb, and after 
doctoring with physicians and numer- 
ous medicines she was entirely cured by 





Mrs. Exua RIcE ° 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Come 
pound. 

If you are troubled with pains, 
fainting spells, depression of spirits, 
reluctance to go anywhere, headache, 
backache, and always tired, please re- 
member that there is an absolute 
remedy which will relieve you of your 
suffering as it did Mrs. Rice. Proof 
is monumental that Lydia E. Pirtk- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound is the 

reatest medicine for suffering women. 

o other medicine has made the cures 
that it has, and no other woman has 
hel so many women by dnvect advice 

Mrs. Pinkham ; her rience 
is greater than that of any living per- 
son. If you are sick, write and get 


Aes 
Elgin Watches 


possess every desirable modern 
improvement — are acknow!l- 
edged to be 


The World’s Standard 


in accurate time-telling and en- 
durance. Jewelers everywhere 
sell and warrant the 


Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgin 


An Elgin Watch always 
has the word “Elgin” en- 
graved on the works— 
fully guaranteed. 

Booklet Free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
ELGIN, ILL. 








BROWN’S Fhocies' 


“The best preparation for colds, coughs, 
and asthma. 
MRS. S. A. WATSON, Temperance Lecturer. 


* Pre-eminently the best.’? 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








SALESMEN AND 
AGENTS WANTED 


ES—Onur Famous 
16 WAGES Still, a won- 
derful invention—not a < iter. 
22,000 already sold, Demand 
enormous. Everybody buys. 
Over the kitchen stove it fur- 
gq nishes plenty of di ‘lled, acre 
“ ated drinking water, pure, de- 
licious and safe. Only method. 

g Distilled Water cures Dyspep- 
3 sia, Stomach, Bowel, Kidney, 
Bladder and Heart Troubles; 
"Fp poprevents fevers and sickness. 
k Write for Booklet, New 
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WATER 


RESERVOIR 
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“SEND NO MONEY... 


order any of our Sewing Machines sent C. O. D.. on 38 
SS days’ trial. If you don’t find 

f—~. them superior te any other 

offered at the same or higher 
prices or are dissatisfied for 
J any reason, return them at our 
| expense and we refund your 
wn money and freight charges. For 
810.50 we can sell you a better 
Wmachine than those advertised 
elsewhere at higher price, but we 
4 would rather sell you better Quality 
jand Give Satisfaction. Our ele- 
gant Arlington Jewel.drop head, 

612.50. Our No. 9 Ball Bearing Arlin, n, & drawer, 
drop hood, $15.45. Write for lar; Justrated cata- 
logue FREE. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, ‘Inc.) 
158-164 W. Van Buren St., B-42, Chicago 
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Seeeeeeceecetetececeeeeeeeet 
wages, write us immediately. og 
@any trouble. You can® 
@work right around @ 
@your a | MONTH home, 2 
wish. A 
@ You will be surprised how EASY! 
® making double that. Possi- ) 
ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
of Agricultural Books, 


3 If you are outof employment’ @ 
$ We can give you something to 
& 
© travel if you 
@easily you can make the 

(bly youcandoittoo. Send name and address 

52 Lafayette Place, New York 

Catalog Complete % ire oRance JUDG 








her advice; her address is Lynn, Mass 


or employed at unsatisfactory 
do that will make you $50 a month without 
; Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker 
@above sum. Hundreds are 
@ e@ryhow. Please investigate. Write to-day 
& 
FSSSSSSSSSSSSTSSISSSIFSSFFISSS 
COMPANY, New York. N. Y., or Chicago, fil 
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BUSY FINGERS 





LA PLATA POINT LACE 


La Plata Point Lace--l. 


MAY MYRTLE COOK, 





Wishing to give this new lace a distinctive 
name, I have decided upon this as being 
very appropriate, for the lace was invented 
in La Plata county, and in the shadow 
of the mountains bearing this name. I 
know of no variety of lace made in similar 
manner, save that known as Brazilian lace, 
which is also made on pasteboard, but 
which I believe is always made in tiny 
circles, which are then fastened together 
in any form desired. La Plata point lace 
is never so made. Being made with thread 
alone, and the entire work being done by 
hand, I think I do not err in classing it with 
those known as “real” laces. 

To make, procure a piece of thin, strong 
but flexible pasteboard, and cut from it a 
circle a half-inch larger all around than 
will be needed for your pattern. Mark 
out four circles, dividing them into equal 
spaces, and make dots as shown in the line 
eut. The easiest way to do this marking 
out is first draw a circle as large as the 
diameter of the finished work will be, then 
draw straight lines through the circle from 
the center until the circle is all cut up in 
equal sections, having the lines about an 
eighth of an inch apart where they inter- 
sect the circle. Now draw a circle within 
this one, using the same center, having this 
circle of the size required for the button- 
holed linen that will form the center of the 
finished doily. Now make another circle a 
trifle smaller than this one, and a fourth 
one that is about one-fourth of an inch 
larger than the outer circle. Perforate 
with a large pin at every point where the 
straight lines cross the circles, until. there 
are four circles of holes. These are shown 
plainly in the cut. 

Have ready a spool of linen thread, and 
a@ needle threaded with coarse thread in 
some contrasting color. This is in order 





THE FIRST STITCHES. 


that, when the work is finished, and you 
are to cut the threads that hold it in place 
while making, no mistake may be made, 
and the wrong threads cut, as might be the 
case were white thread used. Make a tiny 
slip loop, such as is used in beginning cro- 
chet, in the end of your spool of thread, 
pass your needle up through any hole in 
the second from cente: row, then down 


through the center hole in line with the 
tirst, drawing the thread down firmly. Now 
pass your linen up to the third from center 
hole on same line and draw your catch- 
ing thread up through this hole, then down 
through the outer hole on same line; now 
back to the inner hole of the next line, and 
repeat the process until your circle is cov- 
ered with a zigzag line of the linen, making 
it look as shown at A in the figure. 

Break thread from spool, leaving about a 
yard at end of work; this is to be threaded 
into the needle, and used to carry on the 
work. First fasten the two ends together, 
making the work a solid endless piece of 
thread. The next step is to catch the 
threads together to define the points shown 
at the lower edge. This is shown in the 
figure in the inner part of the circle at B. 
This knotting may be done by means of a 
simple buttonhole stitch or a firmer knot 
may be made in this manner: Place your 
needle under the two threads to be joined, 
from right to left, draw the thread through 
until it lies straight under them, then put 
the needle back into the same position as 
before and put it. through under the two 
foundation threads, and over the loose loop 
of the thread in the needle. This when 
drawn up tight makes a strong knot, that 
will not slip out of place. 

Make a similar row of work near the 
outer edge of the foundation, as at C, which 
makes a row of tiny points on either edge 
of the work. Your work is now in a con- 
dition to do any of the patterns given in 
this series, with the exception of Nos 4 and 
5, which will be described when they are 
published. The rest of the work is done 
merely in darning stitch, under one thread, 
over the next, etc. As for any detail in 
the patterns, it is slight. 

The tiny tumbler doily here illustrated is 
in what I call coral stitch, the tiny triangles 
forming the pattern being formed of 20 fill- 
ing stitches each; that is, 10 on each side, 
10 under, then 10 over, back and forth. This 
pattern is easily done and is suitable for 
small doilies, or the edge of a handker- 
chief, for which latter purpose it should 
be made in very fine thread, and the center 
of the kerchief made of a buttonholed cir- 
cie of very sheer linen. Circular kerchiefs 
are very pretty and quite unique. 

With these simple directions and a study 
of the cuts given from the finished pat- 
terns, I think no one will have difficulty 
in making the lace. The amount of thread 
used is so very small that the cost of a 
single doily is practically nothing. With 
the exception of No 4, ali these pieces were 
made from a single spool of No 60 200-yard 
linen thread. The centers are of handker- 
chief linen of a rather heavy quality. I 
hke this better for the purpose than I do 
the heavier linens generally used for table 
pieces. Hide all ends of threads by run- 
ning them under the filling work before 
cutting them off. Be careful to leave no 
ends sticking out, as they spoil the perfec- 
tion of your work. 

The side that is against the pasteboard 
will be the right side, although it is general- 
ly very difficult to tell right from wrong 
side, so perfectly is the work finished. It 
will wash perfectly, using only the same 
care necessary in all nice laces. Do not 
iren, ‘but while still wet pin firmly in shape 
on a pillow or hard cushion, or even on a 
beard, and leave until dry, when if the 
work has been done with care it will be like 
new. 


Cross-stitch Lace. 
SARAH E. WILCOX, 





Cast on 16 stitches and knit across plain. 

lst row—Thread over twice, purl 2 to- 
gether, knit 2, knit 6, throwing thread 
over 3 times after putting needle through 
stitch, knit 2, over twice, narrow, knit 2. 

2d row—K 4, p 1, k 2, slip the 6 sts on 
right-hand needle. Slip last 3 sts over first 
3,. which are then taken on left-hand nee- 
dle and knitted; now pick up the 3 that 
were slipped and knit those, k 2, t o twice, 
p 2 tog. 

3d row—T o twice, p 2 tog, k 15. 

4th row—K 15, t o twice, p 2 tog. 

5th row—T o twice, p 2 tog, k 2, k 6 long 
sts, as in Ist row, k 2, t o twice, narrow, t o 
twice, narrow, k 1. 

6th row--K 3, p 1, k 2, p 1, k 2, slip the 
6 long sts, cross and knit them as in 2d 
row, k 2, t o twice, p 2 tog. 

7th row—T o twice, p 2 tog, k 17. 

$th row—K 17, t o twice, p 2 tog. 

9th row—T o twice, p 2 tog, k 2, k 6 long 
sts as in Ist row, k 2, t o twice, narrow, t 
o twice, narrow, t 0 twice, narrow, k 1 





CROSS-STITCH LACE. 


10th row—K 3, pl, k 2, p 1, k 2, pl, k 2, 
slip the long sts and knit as in 2d row, 
k 2, t o twice, p 2 tog. 

llth row—T o twice, p 2 tog, k 20. 

12th row—Bind off 6 sts, k 13, t o twice, 
p 2 tog. 

Repeat from ist row. 

CROSS-STITCH INSERTION. 


Cast on 14 stitches and knit across plain. 

lst row—Thread over twice, p 2 tog, k 2, 
k 6, throwing thread over 3 times after put- 
ting needle through stitch, k 2, t o twice, 
p 2 tog. 

2d row—T o twice, p 2 tog, k 2, slip the 
6 sts onto the right-hand needle, slip last 
3 over first 3, which are then taken on left- 





CROSS-STITCH INSERTION. 


hand needle and knitted. Now pick up the 
3 that were slipped over and knit them, k 2, 
t o twice and p 2 tog. 

3d row—T o twice, p 2 tog, k 10, t o twice, 


p 2 tog. 

4th row—T o twice, p 2 tog, k 10, t.o twice, 
p 2 tog. 

Repeat from list row 


Rag Carpeting—I wish to say a few 
words in favor of rag carpets for common 
rooms. They can be made a thing of utility 
and beauty, if care is taken in tearing and 
sewing the rags, and harmoniously blend- 
ing the stripes. I prefer a pretty stripe to 
a hit and miss, though the latter is good 
and serviceable for halls or bedrooms. There 
are many white rags in every house that 
can be simply dyed, part yellow, with the 
old recipe bichromate of potash and sugar 
of lead. A bright green stripe adds to the 
effect, colored with diamond dyes, especial- 
ly for cotton. A quantity of somber colors 
can be combined in a calico stripe. There 
are many little blue and red or pink aprons 
or cast-off garments, not good for much 
else, and, with the black or brown to be 
gathered up in the course of a year or two, 
a good many pound balls can be sewed from 
time to time and put away against the time 
to be sent to the weavers. One and a half 
pounds will make a yard of good, firm car- 
peting, at an expense of 15 cents a yard for 
weaving. I prefer a dark warp to white, 
though two colors may be blended. I once 
tried orange and brown, but the orange soon 
faded.-—-[Mrs F. M. Chamberlain. 






Authorial Conundrums, 
MAY MYRTLE COOK, 





Who has the side ache? (Mark) Aken- 
side. 

Who would taste good for breakfast? 
Bacon, 

Who is a desert animal? Campbell. 

Who is made into garments? Cotton, 

Who is a good pincher? Crabbe. 

Who is more than full? Fuller. 

Who is a jolly fellow? John Gay. 

Who is a worker in metal? Goldsmith. 

In whom could you dwell? (John) Home, 

Whom do ladies wear on their heads? 
Hood. 

Who can open any lock? (F. S.) Key. 

Who makes good mutton? (Charles) 
Lamb. 

Who grows in damp places? Moss. 

Who is an aboriginal? (Richard) Savage. 

Who is part of a boat? Sterne. 

Who is a nursing babe? (Sir John) 
Suckling. 

Who is a bird? Swift. 


—— 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


JENNIE JAMESON, 





For our March contest, we shall give the usual num- 
ber of puzzles, with. 15 prizes for the 15 most perfect. lists 
of answers. ‘The-first prize will-be $2 in eash, and the 
other 14 will be good ones, As usual, the contest will be 
governed by the following simple 

RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed from the same 
family: 

No two answers will be allowed to the same question,— 
that is, ydu must not say the answer is this or that, for 
if you do, the Answer to the question will be thrown out. 


A misspelled word will also throw out the answer in 
which it occurs 
All answers may be sent in together 10 days after the 
receipt of the last paper in March. This will save you 
+ 





going to the postoffice so often with your answers, and 
will give you more time to work out the questions. Ad- 
dress all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this office. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or for those pub- 
lished each week, but only for the most complete sets of 
answers to the whole month’s list. : 

Webster’s International dictionary will be authority in 
this month’s puzzles 


FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR MARCH. 
1. Square. Word 


1, Having openings; 2, to depress; 3; a man of 
wealth: 4, a vowel and destiny; 5, faulta. 
2. Diamond : 
ls A letter; 2, a tag; 3, a game of cards; 4, a dis- 
tinguishing mark; 5, an exclamation and a girl’s name; 
6, to refine; 7, a letter 
3. Anagram (one word)— 


SERE SEND TAGEEN. 
ANSWERS TO DECEMBER CONTEST. 


1. Embryological, 
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Extraordinarines3, 
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» quail, rail. 

» Canary, merry. 

jlover, clover. 

»obolink, drink, 
P 


ee 


4. 

5. Management, 

6. 1, crow, so. 
2, jay, gay. 
3,. wren, again. 
4, ark, 
5, scowl. 
6, gal, 
7, loose, 
8, » love. 
9, raven, eraven, 
10, sparrow, morrow. 
ll, oriole, soul, 
12 i 
13 
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Reannexation. __ 
BAS EN E 
APOR EM 
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TAN GL 

11. Formidable. 
2. Macadamization. 

13. Vibratiuncle. 
4. Johnsonianism, P 
15...Cerrect. thy soh_and he shall give thee rest; yea, he 
shall give delight unto thy soul. 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR DECEMBER. 


Lillian .C. Durfee, Ct; P. M. McLean, N 8S; Rose A. 
Penfield, N Y; 8S. P. Shull, Q; Nellie M. Tirrell, Mass; 
Mrs J. W, Sears, Mass; Mrs .. O. Goodsell, Ct; Lilljan 
Gropsey, N Y;_E. Parsons, Mass; A. F. Holt, DC; 
Henry Duane, N Y¥; A. I. C. Black, Minn: C; W. Jenks, 
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Maes; Mrs ©, B. Fowler, NY; Mrs Dayid M. Hadley, 





FUN FOR OLD AND YOUNG 
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Manual 


THAN GOLD naeatis 


























Knowledge is power that moves the 
world. If you want to get posted 
on what transpired during 1900, buy 
the new 1901 American Agriculturist 


YEAR BOOK AND 
ALMANAC 


The American Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac for 1901 is even of 


more value than those which have preceded it. Statistics have been brought 
up to date, and the general subjects treated, while complete in themselves, 
supplement those which have appeared in Year Books for the previous 
four years, without duplication. The new matter given is indispensable for - 


daily use during the year to come, making this, like its predecessors, valuable for 
ready reference, and a record of practical affairs which should be in every home, 









500 Pages 
1,000 Topics 
10,000 Facts 
Regular Price, 
59 Cents, 
Postpaid 





An Almanac for 1901, of 
Calendars, the Weather, 
Astronomical Data, 
Hints for Each Month, 
Dates, Etc. 
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There is‘no annual in America 
to compare with it. It is a 
practical educator on common 
everyday affairs. This Almanac 
contains Weather Forecasts for 
every day in the year. It is an 
Encyclopedia of Official, Statisti- 
eal, Political, Educational, His- 
torical and General Information 
and Religious Facts, likewise a 
practical direction for the affairs 
of Office, Home and Farm. 
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**# & *% & & & EH KE EH KE 
A Useful Manual of Information, Con- 
taining Statistics on Agriculture, Rail- 
roads, Schools, Weather, Politics, Cities, 
Counties, States, Countries, People, 
Animals, Birds, Insects, Etc. 
Size of book, 634 x 834 inches 








WE PRESENT, Postpaid, the Almanac with each Yearly Subscription to 
our Journal at the Regular Price of $1.00 per year. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MIASS. NEW YORK, 52-54 Lafayette Place. CHICAGO, Marquette Bidg. 
- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Tells What All Things Cost 


We publish a book that gives wholesale prices on 70,000 things. It contains 1,200 

pages filled with accurate descriptions, and 17,000 pictures. It tells about what 
your dealer pays for everything. It enables you to buy as low ashe. It offers you a saving 
of from 15 to 50 per cent on practically everything that men or women buy. It tells you the 
least that anything can cost; and there is scarcely a family that cannot save at least $100 


per year by it. We want to send you this book, as we have to more than a million others. 


Facts About This Business 


Established 29 years ago. - 

We are the originators of the catalogue business. 

Ours is the largest mail order house in the world — 
larger than all others in the United States combined. 

Value of merchandise carried, $2,500,000. 

Floor space occupied, 25 acres. 

Average shipments, 13,000 daily. 

Clerks employed, 2,000. Typewriters in use, 100. 

The building which we own and occupy is the tallest 
mercantile building in the-world. 

Our whole business is done by mail, through our cata- 
logue at wholesale prices. We receive from 15,000 to 
35,000 letters and orders daily. 


Our Guarantee 


We guarantee safe delivery of goods. 

We guarantee that everything bought from us will be 
satisfactory. Others may warrant things to be “as 
represented.” Remember, we guarantee that you will be 
satisfied and Pleased. If not, then return what you get, 
at our expense, and we'll exchange it. Or, we will 
return your money, including what you paid for freight. 
Our guarantee is backed by millions of dollars. It 
makes satisfaction sure. You can trade with us by mail 
as safely as with your dealerin person. If you find that 
your order isn’t just what you want, you can get some- 
thing else or your money back. ‘ 


Lowest Wholesale Prices 


You will want to know how we can quote these prices. 
How can we sell to you at-about what your dealer pays ? 


Because we buy as much as two thousand average 
stores combined. Think what it costs to send salesmen 
to 2,000 separate dealers! We save all that, and more. 
Competition for our trade compels makers to sell to us 
close to cost. 

And we have factories of our own where we make 
things that we cannot buy low enough. 


We save enough in our buying — under your dealer’s 
cost — to pay our expenses and profit. 


If our profits were as great as those of others our prices 
would be impossible. It would require thousands of 
salespeople to sell in person -what we sell by mail. We 
save their cost and most of a dealer’s expenses. 


Those are the savings which make our prices possible, 


This is the modern and economical method of buying 
and selling. More and more people, living away from 
big cities, are supplying their wants by mail. You will 
eventually join with the millions who buy at our prices 
and save what we save; for ‘dealers can never compete 
with us. But we want you to deal with us now. 

When you buy from us once you will regret the years 
you have waited. You will open a way to save thousands 
of dollars in the years to come. Won't you send today 
for our catalogue and begin the saving now? 


Send 15 Cents Today 


If you want our catalogue, fill out carefully the slip under this and mail it to us today, 


GAIALOGUE AN eS 


N'D x Ws tik don’t find that it will save yow at least a hundred times what it costs you, simply write 
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enclosing 15 cents. This catalogue which we offer you costs us about 50 cents to print, 
even in million lots. The postage on it costs us 32 centsmore. We ask you to send us 
but 15 cents (less than half the postage alone) just to show that you do not send from 
mere curiosity. -This book will save any average family at least $100 per year. If you 


us and we will cheerfully send your 15 cents back. Send today, before you forget it. 
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Cut this slip out and send it to us with 15 cents in stamps Today, 








Montgomery Ward & Co., michigan Ave., & Madison St., Chicago: 


Enclosed find 75 cents for partial postage on your 1200-page 
Buyer's Guide No. 68, for Fall and Winter, 1900-01. 
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Postoffice_ 


BE SURE TO ENCLOSE THIS SLIP IN AN ENVELOPE. 
This slip was clipped from March Orange Judd Papers, 


bbb bbbb bbb & 6 & by by by br br b> by be b> by bn bn bb bn boy by by bn diy dn hn din hn hin hi de de he hn Mine 


(Be sure to write very plainly.) 





County State 
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Montgomery Ward & Company, 


Michigan Avenue 
& Madison Street 


Chicago 





